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FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR 


WINNERS IN AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S NATIONAL HOME-OWNING 
ESSAY CONTEST ARE ANNOUNCED 


First prize, $50: Home Lumber Co., North English, Iowa. 











contests were given by the dealers themselves, the three grand prizes 





Second prize, $30: R. B. White Lumber Co., Newark, Ohio. 
Third prize, $20: Briggs Lumber Co., Oneonta, New York. 


With great pleasure the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN presents on this' page 
the portraits of the lumber dealers who have been awarded the three cash 


aggregating $100 being contributed by the AMERICAN LuMBERMAN. All 
local contests followed the general plan originated and suggested by this 
paper. 

Considering the large number of essays written the young authors 
may well be proud of their excellent work. On page 40 appears a list of 








prizes offered by this paper for the first, second and third best essays on 


| pupils whose essays the national judges deemed worthy of ‘‘high com- 
‘Why Every Family Should Own Its Own Home,’’ written by public 


mendation,’’ also a longer list meriting ‘‘honorable mention.’’ 





TOP ROW (left to right); Florence Johnston, North English, lowa; Elizabeth Keyes, Newark, Ohio; Ruth H. Davis, Oneonta, ‘ 
BOTTOM ROW (left to right): H. Harrington, secretary Home Lumber Co., North English, lowa; R. B. White, president R. B. White Lumber Co., Newark, 
Ohio; Roscoe C. Briggs, president Briggs Lumber Co., Oneonta, N. Y. 


N. Y¥ 


SCHOOL GIRLS WHOSE ESSAYS ON ‘‘WHY EVERY FAMILY SHOULD OWN ITS OWN HOME’’ WON FIRST, SECOND AND THIRD 
PLACES IN THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S NATIONAL CONTEST, AND THE RETAIL LUMBERMEN IN WHOSE 
LOCAL CONTESTS THE ESSAYS WERE ENTERED 


School pupils under 18 years of age, together with those of the writers 
of the winning essays. Under the conditions governing the national con- 
test only essays that had previously received first prizes in local contests 
conducted by lumber dealers were eligible to compete. To the enterprise 
and liberality of the scores of retailers scattered thru sixteen States who 
organized and conducted local contests is due the success of this cam- 
Paign of education along the line of home-owning, which resulted in 
hot less than 50,000 essays being written. The prizes offered in the local 


As was previously announced, the judges in the national contest were 
the Hon. Francis G. Blair, Hon. Albert M. Deyoe and Hon. F. B. Pearson, 
State superintendents of public instruction of Illinois, lowa and Ohio 
respectively. The painstaking and conscientious work of these officials in 
placing the awards is highly appreciated by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
and all others who had any part in the campaign. 

The sixteen States in which local contests were carried to a successful 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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Successors to the C, A. Smith Lumber Co. 





“There’s a Wood for Every Need” 


But don’t think for a minute, Mr. Railroad Man, 
that we are going to urge the use of wood for 
rails and switches, for we are not. 
ever, ask you to investigate the merits of 


Douglas Fir Ma ~ 
and Port Orford Cedar 


and learn how these two woods are naturally adapted to your 
needs. lor example; Douglas [ir offers long life when used 
for bridge caps and stringers, car sills and flooring. It also makes 
beautiful finish and doors for your passenger coaches. 


We do, how- 


Our facilities for promptly 
filling orders will interest you. 


Coos Bay Lumber Company 








OUGLAS FIR 

















Port Orford Cedar is unexcelled for ties and crossing plank be, 
cause of its lasting qualities when coming in contact with the 
ground. Heavy loads passing over will not break the fibre as in 
other woods. 


711 Syndicate Bldg, Oakland, Cal. 
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W. D. Young @ Co. 


Bay City, Mich. 
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Manual Training as an Aid to War Time 
Activities 

One of the important things taught by the war is 
that in times of emergency a nation has great need for 
skilled workmen in wood, steel and similar lines. A 
multitude of skilled workers in wood, for example, are 
needed for the construction of airplanes, thousands 
are needed for the wooden ship program, other thou- 
sands for the making of vehicles, and so on thru the 
list. In times of peace such a vast industrial army 
‘an not always be kept busy, but it has to be built up 
i times of emergency. It took England at least two 
years to do this; so far the United States has been 
at war almost a year and only a good beginning has 
been made, The need for building up such a vast army 
of industrial workers illustrates the advantages that 
accrue from a course of manual training in schools. 
Students may not follow the line of work studied after 
they leave school, but a good, practical and thoro course 
glves knowledge that will remain thru life and that, 
Ma time of emergency such as the present, will be 
of great assistance in speeding up production of such 
Vitally essential things as airplanes and ships. 
here is another angle that should appeal to lumber- 
men. One reason put forward by certain officials of 
the Government for curtailing a certain class of build- 
ing is that all the skilled workers are needed by the 
ernment. Without questioning the accuracy of this 
statement, it is evident that if more students were taught 
Manual training such a condition could never arise. 
. Practically all lumbermen are interested in some form 
; trade extension. Thousands of booklets are dis- 
a showing how householders may make this or that 
and out of wood. But what is the good of dis- 
te luting such booklets and plans if the prospective 
Sers of wood do not know how to work it? There are 
Ousands of people living in cities and towns who do 
es ow how to use tools, and the best way to pre- 

t thousands more from being in the same state 
Znorance in future is to press good, careful and 


practical courses of manual training in schools. The 
truth of this statement will be realized especially by 
the retailers who are relying to a great extent upon 
sales made for purposes of this character to swell out 
their business during 1918. 

In peace and in war there is a great need for prac- 
tical education in the use of tools in working wood— 
and the present is a mighty good time for lumbermen 
to boost manual training. 





Building Interests Want a Clear Definition 
of the Recent McAdoo Order 


Perhaps no pronouncement from the seat of Govern- 
ment at Washington has had wider circulation or at- 
tracted greater interest and attention than the recent 
suggestion by Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo that 
unnecessary building should be restricted until the end 
of the war. While retail lumbermen especially would 
feel the effects of such a restriction its influence has an 
important effect on the lumber trade generally. 

While the lumbermen are as patriotic and as earnestly 
desire the successful conclusion of the war as any other 
set of men they feel that in this case a grave injustice 
has been done, not alone to the building industry but to 
the country as a whole. Some interesting correspondence 
on this subject is printed on page 35 of this issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and at a meeting to be held 
in Chicago this week secretaries of a number of retail 
lumber associations will arrange for a presentation of 
the question at an early date to Mr. McAdoo and the 
Capital Issues Committee of the Federal Reserve Board. 

As first interpreted, the McAdoo order, sent broadcast 
over the country, created the impression that all home 


‘ building was placed under the ban, and while the AMERI- 


CAN LUMBERMAN as quickly as possible procured and 
printed a statement from Mr. McAdoo that very greatly 
modified the scope of this first order its effect has been 
detrimental and discouraging. 

There is every reason why home building should go 
forward without interruption, in both city and country, 
especially in sections congested as a result of unusual 
industrial activity. As a Pittsburgh lumberman very 
clearly puts it, ‘‘Laboring men can not buy Liberty 
Bonds or war stamps if, because they are not permitted 
to purchase on easy terms homes that would be built 
for them, they are forced to pay exorbitant rents that 
leave no money for other than actual living expenses.’’ 

The thought of the retailers as expressed in the letter 
from Peter Beck on page 35 is that they do not object 
to any restrictions that are necessary to win the war, but 
they feel that, in a matter of such grave import, before 
definite action is taken those in best position to know 
the true conditions and who would be most affected 
should be consulted. 

In any event, the order is. not nearly so drastic as at 
first indicated and there will be no effort made to re- 
strict necessary home building. There are many who 
believe that it would be a grave mistake to place re- 
strictions on building of any kind, as construction work 
of that nature can not interfere with war preparations 
but, on the other hand, should make it possible for a 
greater number of people to aid the Government in 
financing the war. 

Whatever the final decision may be, however, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will pledge in advance the hearty 
support of every branch of the lumber industry to the 
Government in prosecuting the war to a successful con- 
clusion. 





Hitting the Sawdust Trail to Salvation 
With Billy Sunday 


Just now Chicago is agog over the coming of Billy 
Sunday, who will conduct a three months’ evangelistic 
campaign in this city beginning next Sunday, The local 
newspapers have this week devoted more space to the 
coming campaign, and particularly to the famous evan- 
gelist himself, than to any other single topic excepting 
the war. Whatever opinions are entertained with regard 
to the man and his work there is no question as to his 
unique personality, or the fact that he is today the best 
advertised man in the United States, having even ‘‘T. R.’’ 
backed off the boards as a front page feature. 

It therefore is of at least passing interest to note that 
in one way or another lumber has had a good deal to do 
with Billy Sunday—or Billy Sunday has had a good deal 
to do with lumber, whichever way one chooses to put it. 
This is true both literally and figuratively. In the first 
place, the immense tabernacle in which the meetings are 
held, photographs of which appeared in the last preceding 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, required in its con- 
struction 500,000 feet of lumber. For covering the earth 
floor of the building 100 tons of shavings and 100 tons 
of sawdust were used, so it literally is a ‘‘ sawdust trail’’ 
that Billy’s converts travel. So much for the literal 
connection. 


Figuratively, the connection is even more intimate. 
Every great movement develops its keynote or slogan, 
and that of Sunday’s campaign is the phrase ‘‘ hitting 
the sawdust trail,’’ which is employed by the evangelist 
in place of the old time revival terms of ‘‘going for- 
ward,’’ ‘‘seeking the altar’’ ete., for Billy is nothing if 
not up to date. The evangelist himself tells the story of 
the origin of this phrase, as used in his campaigns, ag 
follows: ‘‘Some years ago I was preaching to an audience 
largely made up of lumberjacks from the Puget Sound 
district, and in closing used the following illustration, 
the significance of which the woodsmen were quick to 
grasp: 

‘¢¢Tmagine a lumberjack lost in the big woods. He 
has wandered bewildered for days. Death stares him in 
the face; then, spent and affrighted, he comes to a trail, 
and following the trail he reaches safety.’ I always 
make it clear,’’ added the evangelist, ‘‘that it isn’t the 
sawdust trail that saves men; it is the Christ they meet 
in the trail that alone can save.’’ 

Thus it appears that the lumber industry supplies not 
only the tabernacle and the sawdust but also is indirectly 
responsible for the phrase that has become the keynote 
of these great religious campaigns, 

Incidentally, it may be added that the noted revivalist 
is a pretty keen observer of secular affairs, as attested by 
his recent characteristic utterance apropos of the national 
‘‘Own Your Home’’ movement, as follows: ‘‘ The renter 
who sings ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ and ‘My Country, ’Tis 
of Thee’ is kidding himself and serenading his landlord.’’ 
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Lumbermen Unjustly Are Held 
Responsible for Ship Delay 


Out of the maze of charges and counter charges, the 
confusion incident to preparing the nation for war, the 
inefficiencies that can not altogether be avoided, the one 
great outstanding feature looms irresistibly above all 
others that the vital need of the hour is SHIPS and 
MORE SHIPS. The increasing need for ships is ac- 
centuating the delay in getting our merchant marine 
into service and is resulting in the development to a 
fine art at Washington of the great American game of 
‘‘nassing the buck.’’ And in this game the tendency 
seems to be to endeavor to make the lumber industry 
generally, and the southern pine manufacturers particu- 
larly, the scapegoats. 

Backed by powerful influences, there apparently has 
been a regularly organized propaganda against the ships 
of wood and from high official sources in Washington the 
charge constantly is going out that southern pine manu- 
facturers have fallen down on the job of supplying tim- 
bers for the wooden ships. 

The managing editor of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
recently has spent two weeks in the South, during which 
time he had opportunities to investigate actual condi 
tions in the ship yards and the mills, and he feels that 
while undoubtedly there have been delays and misman- 
agement it is a gross injustice to the lumbermen of the 
South to lay all the blame for the delay in the ship build- 
ing program at their doors, and the actual facts and 
conditions are correctly and clearly set forth in a letter 
from a large pine manufacturer printed on page 39 of 
this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

One of the first errors of judgment committed was in 
the insistence that only complete schedules would be 
placed with concerns taking the orders; that is, no part 
of a schedule would be given any concern that would 
not undertake to supply the complete schedule, regardless 
of the class of timber holdings or mill equipment owned 
by it. That this was a grievous error has been recog- 
nized and a recommendation now is being made to the 
Fleet Corporation by a special representative sent to in 
vestigate the situation that there be an immediate redis- 
tribution of orders, the big timbers to be supplied by 
mills with the big timber capacity and the smaller items 
by concerns that have not the timber nor the facilities 
for supplying the big sizes. 

In the meantime, to expedite progress on the ships, 
the Fleet Corporation has been induced to adopt a sug- 
gestion made to it several months ago to substitute fir 
for southern pine in the larger sizes, and this timber 
now is coming from the West in solid trainloads to east- 
ern and southern ship yards. 

That there has been lamentable mismanagement in 
handling material after it left the mills only a visit to 
some of the ship yards is necessary to prove. Seemingly 
without system of any kind, material has been unloaded 
in some yards in a haphazard, helter-skelter sort of way, 
the big timbers needed first being piled down and cov- 
ered with other material needed later and that would have 
to be moved before the larger timbers could be dug out 
and used. With no apparent system of piling and check- 
ing the material as received, some yards were found to 
be literally buried under lumber and timbers and yet 
work on the ships was being delayed. In one yard there 
was an immense quantity of material that had been cut 
on the original schedule 18 that was later changed. This 
material could not be used. It had been ordered by the 
Fleet Corporation, however, and the mills had lost no 
time in filling the orders. 

Should the delay thus resulting from changes in the 
schedule be laid at the doors of the lumbermen ? 

Assurediy not. 

At one yard visited by the writer approximately 12,- 
000,000 feet of lumber were on the yard, forty cars more 
were on tracks outside awaiting unloading when a place 
could be found for them and several vessels were in 
sourse of construction on the ways. The work was pro- 
gressing slowly, however, because necessary machinery 
for handling the big timbers had not been received, altho 
long overdue. Neither steel interests nor machinery 
men have ever been charged with responsibility for any 
delay, but the machinery that was delaying work in this 
yard is not made of wood. 

Should the lumbermen be held responsible for this 
delay ? 

Assuredly not—but an expression from official Wash- 
ington appearing in print charges the delayed wooden 
ship program to the lumbermen. 

At another yard a call was made for some Of the 
big 34-inch flitches, the lack of which was holding up 
work on the ships. Records showed that a more than 
ample supply of these timbers had been sent to this 
yard and an investigation brought to light the fact that 
the contractor, needing certain smaller sizes that were 
not immediately at hand, had ripped up these large pieces 
for that purpose. Action such as that should be classed 
as a crime. Were the lumbermen responsible for this 
delay? 
Assuredly not—yet newspaper reports and_ official 
interviews say nothing of the inefficiency of ship con- 
tractors, but harp only on the falling down of the lumber- 
men, 

And while these charges were and are being made the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN knows of more than one southern 


lumber concern that has been seeking orders for ship 
schedules within the last fortnight. 

While charges were coming thick and fast from Wash- 
ington that the lumbermen were failing to supply the 
timbers they had promised and ship yards on the east 
coast were being delayed for want of oak timbers that 
could not be secured it seemed never to have occurred 
to Shipping Board officials that over in Texas there was 
an abundance of oak suitable for this purpose. When 
a district supervisor responsible for ship production in 
certain eastern territory on a recent trip to Texas ship 
yards saw the oak that was being used and learned that 
it could be had in abundance he immediately demanded 
that rush orders be placed for this timber for some of 
the eastern yards. As a result orders have been placed 
for a number of schedules and the oak is on its way. 

And this leads to a suggestion made recently by a 
practical lumberman: Why not establish concentration 
yards at certain desirable points—or preferably one big 
yard? Then let every mill that can cut big stuff be 
turned loose on this material, shipping it to the concen- 
tration point as fast as cut. Let oak timbers and all 
other special items be manufactured by those with the 
facilities and shipped to this point, and all of it be prop- 
erly piled and inventoried. Then when a ship yard called 
for certain items they could be rushed out from the con- 
centration yard and there would be no delay. This is 
the mere skeleton of a practical idea that could be elab- 
orated and help to solve a vexatious problem. 

Then, most important of all, instead of trying to make 
lumbermen responsible for the slowness of the ship build- 
ing program, why would it not be the part of wisdom to 
adopt some changes in design that would provide a satis- 
factory vessel for which the material could more easily 
he furnished? 

By the first of June approximately 140 ship ways in 
the South will be vacant. 

Long before that time the yards will have perfected 
their organizations and reached a high state of efficiency. 

Ts this organization going to be permitted to be bro- 
ken up beeause of failure to place additional contracts 
for ships, and this because of a persistent and unrelent- 
ing propaganda against the wooden ship? 

Surely patriotism and good business judgment will 
prevail over a propaganda conceived in selfishness, and 
every facility of the country be kept engaged in this 
vital work of building ships. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that there is a bet- 
ter understanding now of real conditions in the wooden 
ship yards than there was prior to the recent visit of 
the official charged with the responsibility for wooden 
ship production, and that southern pine interests will 
receive a more friendly and intelligent consideration of 
their suggestion that a modified design of vessel may 
he adopted that will make it possible for serviceable 
ships to be built in a much shorter time than is now pos- 
sible with the present design. 

Thru all the turmoil and confusion of charges and 
counter charges, of delays and inefficiency, of stress and 
anxiety, the ship program really has been going forward 
and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is convinced that the 
turning point has been reached and that from this time 
construction will progress rapidly. 

With the big timbers from the west Coast now being 
delivered in southern and eastern yards to supply a need 
for which nature has failed to provide the trees in great 
numbers in the South, and lumber manufacturers every- 
where keyed up to the highest pitch of patriotism, with 
raw, unskilled shipworkers rapidly becoming proficient 
veterans in the work, ship building will go forward rap- 
idly, the ships for which contracts have been made will 
go into service, and the lumber industry will be pre- 
pared to supply the material for a much larger number 
of ships of an appropriate and approved type. 

In the meantime, the lumbermen should not be con- 
tent to rest under the aspersions that have been cast 
upon them, but should properly organize and let the 
world know the truth. 


Merchandising That Shows 
How Not to Help the Market 


At one of the retail lumbermen’s conventions this 
winter an order for a car was placed on the following 
terms: The car was not to be shipped until the market 
rose. If it rose the car was immediately to be shipped 
at the old price. This was the order as tendered by the 
retailer and as taken by the salesman, The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN does not say where the mill was nor who 
the retailer was, because it does not know. Tt knows 
only the circumstances. 

The salesman should have resisted the temptation to 
take the order on these terms. The retailer was taking 
an unfair advantage of the young man’s eagerness to sell. 
Perhaps the mill refused to accept the order on these 
conditions. 

If there is any market in the world that rises and falls 
by the natural law of supply and demand it is the lum- 
ber market—or at least it falls. When there is a rise 
in the. lumber market there is generally a reason for it, 
based on visible supply or increased demand. Tf the 
mill accepted this order it was taking a loss, since it 
is fair to assume that the dealer would have had dif- 
ficulty in getting the lumber elsewhere at the old price. 
The dealer was a speculative buyer. He was buying in 
excess of requirements so that he could get unusual 





terms. There is little more to be said about it except 
that a transaction of this nature is demoralizing, not so 
much to the market, because the transaction was small, 
but to the men involved. 





Where the Sentiment of the Home 
Enters In 


A conspicuously known ready-cut house concern is now 
advertising to build complete cities, as well as complcte 
houses, at a gross price. It is interesting to note in pass- 
ing that many of the advertisements of this concern ap- 
pear in periodicals having to do with public service and 
altruistic movements, altho the belief of many people 
is that the elimination of the middle man is detrimental 
to the publie good. 

But the chief thought that occurs in connection with 
the ready-cut city is a wonderment as to where the am- 
bition of this type of merchandizing will end. It is 
not likely that many cities will be built complete, unless 
housing projects by large corporations may be placed in 
that category. 

Cities are not ground out of a mill; they grow. They 
are the creatures of sentiment. Because sentiment enters 
into city building, Chicago was built on the fringe of 
a marsh and some better harbor nearby remains a village. 
A city grows house by house as its inhabitants marry 
and intermarry and as all the community relations con- 
tribute to its upbuilding. 

In the same way a home grows. A real home can not 
be built complete. It must be dreamed of, planned, the 
lumber purchased and fashioned, and the little things 
that go to make it up added bit by bit with the growth 
of the desires and improvement of the inmates. We do 
not like to think of a home that is ground out of a 
mill, We like rather to think of it fashioned on the 
spot by good workmen, under the eyes of that great 
architect—the love of home. 





The Eight-Hour Day Is Spreading Thru 
the West 


On March 1 the 8-hour day went into effect in the 
woods and at the sawmills producing cedar, hemlock, 
spruce and Douglas fir in western Washington and west- 
ern Oregon. Following the announcement of the action 
taken last week in establishing the basic 8-hour day, 
President Woodrow Wilson sent the following telegram 
to the western lumbermen; ‘‘Sincerely glad to hear of 
action of the lumbermen in instituting the 8-hour day. 
| think they will find this an act not only of wise policy 
but of good sense from every point of view.’’ Needless 
to say, the lumbermen wholeheartedly concur with Presi- 
dent Wilson in the hope expressed in the second sentence; 
the suecess of the plan rests largely with the Government 
along with much of the responsibility of instituting it. 
And the Government, thru Col. Brice P. Disque, is 
assuming the burden, supported loyally by the lumbermen. 
Time alone will tell the entire story, tho two chapters, 
at least, already have been written. 

The first chapter is the spread of the basic 8-hour day 
thru other lumber manufacturing regions of the East. 
Immediately following the decision of the Douglas fir 
producers, a number of the largest redwood manufacturers 
met in San Francisco and decided to initiate the 8-hour 
day March 1, Not all of the redwood manufacturers 
have as yet started operations on this program, but this 
is because of local conditions that will have to be ironed 
out first. Closely following the redwood interests the 
western white pine manufacturers, known as the eastern 
Oregon group, met in Portland and decided to initiate 
operations on the 8-hour basis March 10. The fir and 
shingle manufacturers of British Columbia have also 
decided to call eight hours a day’s work. This leaves 
in the West only the manufacturers of pine in California 
and southern Oregon and the lumber manufacturers of 
Montana retaining the 10-hour day. The adoption of the 
8-hour day in those regions is probably a matter of days; 
or at least it is deferred only until the mills get ready to 
start on the year’s cut. And this is the first chapter. 

The second chapter has to do with the wages to be paid. 
This is a matter that is in the hands of Colonel Disque 
and he has decreed that the 8-hour day shall be an 8-hour 
day in fact as well as in name, for the present at least. 
In conference with representatives of the Loyal Legion of 
Loggers and Lumbermen Colonel Disque promised a rate 
of pay for the 8-hour day not less than that previously 
received for ten hours’ work, with time and a half for 
overtime. In the agreement with the eastern Oregon 
lumbermen it was stipulated that the pay for eight hours 
work should not be less than that paid formerly for ten 
hours, but it was further stipulated that men, generally 
speaking, shall work eight hours only and work six days 
a week only, for the present. Certain men, such as firemen, 
saw filers ete., were excepted from this provision. The 
maximum wage of common labor, in the woods or at the 
sawmills, was set at 40 cents an hour. Also $7 a week for 
board in the woods and some other, similar p' visions 
were specified. This probably indicates the manner ™ 
which wages on the Coast will be handled, tho in all -“- 
the wage scale is to be set in such a manner that ne 
conditions will be taken into consideration. The — 
chapter is not completed; time and Colonel Disqu« hav 
only made a good beginning in its writing. 
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MARKET WANTED FOR DYE-WOOD 


Could you put me in communication with some people who 
are in the market for dye-woods? I am in a position to fur- 
nish any desired quantity. ‘These woods come from the west 
coust of Mexico; their delivery is made or guaranteed in the 
States without risk to purchaser.—INQuIRY No. 74. 


[The above inquiry comes from Arizona. Dye-woods 
are somewhat out of the ordinary line of lumber products, 
but the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can state that there is a 
most excellent demand in this line at the present time, 
wood dyes having been very largely revived because of 
the difficulty of importing coal tar dyes from abroad and 
the entire impossibility of securing them from Germany, 
originally a large source of supply for aniline dyes. 

The inquirer can write in this connection to the Ameri- 
can Dye-wood Co., 80 Maiden Lane, New York City; or 
to the Jamaica Dye-woods & Chemical Co., Sixty-fifth 
Street, New York City; Edward E. Rice & Co., 620 At- 
lantic Ave., Boston, Mass., or the United Indigo & Chem- 
ical Co., 176 Federal St., Boston, Mass. These names will 
probably be sufficient, altho the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
can supply the names of other people who are handlers of 
dye-wood extracts if they should be needed.—EpiTor. ] 


MORE ABOUT ‘‘COUNTRY PINE’’ 

Reference is made to your query No. 78 in your issue of 
Jan. 12, 1918. 

Thru experience had as custodian of the local building, 
my answer to your question as to what is “country pine’ is 
merely that the Government officials in making specifications 
for the cabinet indicated that the wood to be used was such 
as is in common practice used for that purpose in the par- 
ticular locality in which it is aimed to construct the cabinet. 
In other words, the specifications are made for use thruout: 
the entire country, it being their aim to obtain uniformity 
in equipment, leaving it to the individual custodian to have 
the cabinet constructed from that | gine yg) class of material 
available in his town and generally used for such purposes. 
Country pine in the Black Hills region would differ greatly 
from country pine in California or Florida, yet the speci- 
fication would be applicable in each instance.—PavuL D. KuL- 
LETER, Forest Supervisor, Black Hills National Forest, Dead- 
wood, 8, D. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN appears to have started 
quite a discussion on this subject. The Lumbermen’s Re 
view, of New York City, says editorially in its February 
number : 


A letter from a correspondent, evidently a cabinet maker, 
addressed to a contemporary, alleges camouflage by reason of 
the introduction in a specification of the term ‘‘country pine.” 
The contemporary in question hands down the decision that 
it does not know to what the term applies and claims that it 
has never heard the term in commercial use. As a grade of 
lumber which might properly appear in a specification it 
could have no proper use, but as defining a particular variety 
of pine in a particular section of the country the term has 
long been in very common use, tho in the section of the coun- 
try where it is heard it is confused with other terms mean- 
ing the same thing. Country pine as a term used in the New 
England market means also native pine or what the Tona- 
wanda shippers are pleased to term eastern pine, to dis- 
tinguish it from the western or Canadian varieties. It is 
doubtless a purely local term in New England, and the eastern 
buyer who specifies it expects to receive the second growth 
pine of that section. It is found more or less dense on nearly 
every second growth timber lot in New England and grows 
so profusely that a heavy stand of this timber may be ex- 
pected under favorable conditions to replace a cut-over lot 
well within a period of fifty years. Lumbering in this class 
of wood in New England is very general, so much so that 
many hundreds of million feet annually are taken from Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire and Connecticut, the major part 
of which shows tight red knots, which consigns it to the box 
grade, tho by closer sorting in recent years quite a propor- 
tion of the barn and select grades is secured. As noted above, 
the term country pine is purely local in New England. 

Mr. Kelleter is probably correct in his explanation of 
the intention in drawing the specification and yet our con- 
temporary clearly shows that the term is one of purely 
local application and one that, therefore, was unfortu- 
nately chosen for the intended purpose. It would have 
taken only a few additional words to make the meaning 
more clear, that practically any sort of pine would answer 
the purpose.—EDITOR. ] 


LAMINATED RIBS IN WOODEN SHIP 
CONSTRUCTION 


In a previous communication which you were kind enough 
to publish in your issue of Feb. 2 I discussed the present 
method of constructing the ribs of wooden ships by the use 
of knees either of natural bent wood from the roots of trees, 
or of bends sawn out from straight grained larger trunks, and 
pointed out the disadvantages and weaknesses of this form of 
construction. I suggested in place thereof a form of lami- 
hated construction from artificially bent wood, the ribs being 
constructed of three or more thicknesses with joints in each 
layer, broken at different places. I pointed out that in this 
form of construction the grain thruout would be parallel and 
that the strength of such ribs, and particularly of the bent 
portion or knee, would be much greater for a given quantity 
of material contained. 

I wish further to point out in this connection that it is 
entirely possible to do such bending work in large quantities 
and by the use of,unskilled labor if proper means of bending 
are employed. With the use of systems and devices which I 
have developed I claim to be able to build standard wooden 
ships cheaper, quicker and more substantially and durably 
than by any system of framing which has up to the present 
time been employed. 

It is also quite possible to bend the several layers composing 
the finished knee at one and the same time while superim- 
Posed upon each other. It would be possible to bore and to 
bolt them at the time of bending and the bending operation 
need not be done at the shipyard, but can be done at the 
original point where the timbers are sawed, if desired. This 
System of course would use much smaller dimensions of tim- 
ber for the ribs of the ship and would thus avoid one of the 
chief troubles in obtaining ship timbers at the present time. 

I wish, however, to point out that the present method of 
bending as used in most shipyards is inefficient and un- 
economical. 

Fig. 1 illustrates the method usually employed. The tim- 
ber to be bent (1) is to be given the curve indicated by the 
Wooden die D. This die has the five clamp holes at the 
Position indicated and the timber after being steamed is first 
clamped at point 1, Figure C showing the form of the clamp. 

our or five men take hold of the free end of the timber and 
force it downward until it approximates the surface of the 
die at point 2, when another clamp is put on, and this process 


is progressively carried out until the timber has been forced 
into the bent form indicated by the dotted figure F. Two 
wooden strips, S (one on each side), are then nailed across 
to secure the timber in the bent form and when thus secured 
it may be removed from the side of the die and put away for 
seasoning. 

Four or five men can bend only twenty or twenty-five pieces 
in a day in this way and there may be 20 to 25 percent break- 
age. This refers to timbers with small cross sections, as, for 
instance, 3x3 inches. If larger dimensions are to be bent 
the number of men must be considerably increased and with 
a corresponding decrease in the daily output. Pieces six or 
eight inches square will take about twenty men three or four 
hours to bend to a small angle. When it comes to wood of 
ten square inches in size it would be difficult if not entirely 
impossible to bend it by this method of operation. 

The method of steaming employed is pe ge J crude and in- 
efficient. Fig. 2 is a rough illustration of a steam box, steam 
being introduced thru the pipe into the center of the box. 
Nos. 1, 2, 3 etc. indicate separate pieces of wood which are 
being steamed in the box. A door is of course provided to 
close the end of the box, which is not shown in the illustration. 

The disadvantage of this system is that there is no uni- 
formity in the amount of steaming which is given the wood 
and this is the point which should be under perfect control 
to secure the exact results desired. Smaller pieces will be 
better steamed than larger ones and those pieces in most 
direct contact with the source of the steam supply will receive 
the heavier treatment and an oversteamed portion of a tim- 
ber is nearly if not quite as likely to break as that portion of 
the piece which is understeamed. 

In ship yard work there is great variation in the size of the 
various timbers requiring steaming. One group of workmen 
may need the knee piece No. 1, while another group need the 
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FIG. 1—BENDING OPBRATION 


piece No. 4. If piece 1 is needed, being at the top of the box 
it can be readily removed without disturbing the other con- 
tents of the box. But this is not true if No. 3 or 4 is re- 
quired. Furthermore, it is customary in this process to fill 
the entire box at once and to wait until the steaming process 
is completed and then to use up all the timbers in that charge 
before recharging the box. This leads to delay in waiting on 
the steaming process, which might perhaps be avoided by 
keeping the workmen at something else in the meantime, but 
this is often not actually accomplished. ‘The only way to 
avoid this would be to have a large number of boxes and a 
very complicated system of steam pipes. 

Both this system of steaming the wood and the method of 
bending employed can be very greatly improved upon, as I 
shall show in a subsequent communication.—FREDERIC MERON, 
New York City. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that Mr. Meron 
has some very practical ideas on this subject that should 
be taken into account in the re-designing of the stand- 
ard form of wooden ships. It is very likely that the 
main principles of the Daugherty design will in time 
replace the Ferris design for our Government ship 
building program and the question of substituting for 
the built up ribs of the Daugherty design the bent lami- 
nated ribs that Mr. Meron here suggests should be care- 
fully considered. This would bring the ribs in harmony 
with the general character of the balance of that de- 
sign and would, in the opinion of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, increase the strength of the completed vessel 
and at the same time reduce the quantity of material 
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FIG. 2—BOX FOR STEAMING WOOD 


required for the framing work, inasmuch as the waste 
of timber involved in making long lap joints or shocks 
would be done away with. 

This method of construction is not entirely new in 
theory, having been given attention in books on this 
subject published nearly a century ago. It would prob- 
ably long ago have been used except for the uncer- 
tainties and difficulties attendant upon those methods 
of bending wood that have been hitherto largely in 
use. The bending of wood has never received in United 
States the attention that it should receive, and it is a 
well known fact that we have imported large quantities 
of bent wood for use in chair construction ete. which 
might as well have been manufactured in this country 
if proper attention had been paid to the matter. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is able largely to antici- 
pate the character of the facts which our contributor 
has withheld for discussion in further contributions and 
can assure its readers that they will be of interest and 
that they deserve especially careful attention from those 
who are interested in this important subject.—EbirTor. ] 


QUERY AND COMMENT 


HICKORY FOR WHIP STOCKS 
Am looking for hickory for the manufacture of whip stocks. 
Will you please give me addresses to write to for the material, 


and do you know where whip stocks are manufactured ?— 
Inquiry No. 100. 


[The publication of this inquiry will probably lead 
to offers of hickory for this purpose from some of our 
readers. The inquirer has been supplied with five ad- 
dresses in the whip stock line, all in the East except one 
in Kentucky.—EpITor. ] 





BOX BOARDS OFFERED—STANDARD BOX SIZES 


I would like to be advised if you know the size of a stand- 
ard shipping case, if there is such a standard. 
. Our difficulty in furnishing box lumber cheaply has been 
caused by not being able to have a standard specification in 
considerable quantities enough to warrant cutting the logs in 
the woods in advance for box lumber. If we could do this 
we feel that the shooks could be manufactured for less money 
by eliminating extra cartage of waste, especially long hauls 
from shipping points ete. . 

We would like to make a contract to sell 500,000 to a mil- 
lion feet of short length box boards and would appreciate if 


you can advise who you think would be in a position to buy.— 
INQUIRY No. 88. 


[The above inquiry comes from a lumber manufacturer 
in the State of New York. His offer of box lumber will 
undoubtedly be of interest to a considerable number of our 
readers as any offer of that sort in this department in 
recent months has secured prompt responses. 

As to standard box sizes, the tendency in the box busi- 
ness in the past has been for every individual customer to 
specify the particular size that he imagines will suit his 
purposes. In some instances the nature of the product 
to be packed absolutely dictates the size of the box; as, 
for instance, goods that are packed in cans or cartons. 
In different cases for dry goods, however, and the large 
number of packages required for the packing of fruit, 
vegetables etc., to a large extent the size of packages is 
comparatively unimportant and it would be possible very 
largely to reduce the number of different sizes that are 
called for in such fields. Some active work has been done 
in this connection by the National Association of Box 
Manufacturers and also by various local associations. 
This is a field, however, where a great deal of further 
practical work can be done inorder to secure the greatest 
economy in manufacturing cost and the employment of 
material.—ED1Tor. | 


BOOKS ON HOMEMADE FURNITURE 


About two years ago I happened to notice a pamphlet— 
advertising matter—intended to encourage the making of 
simple furniture at home. This pamphlet, if I remember 
correctly, was distributed by some western manufacturer and 
intended to create a demand for short lumber. 

I would be much obliged if you could give me the address 
of the people that got this up or, if you are unable to do so, 
publish this in your Query and Comment Department.—In- 
quiry No. 56. 

[The above inquiry comes from Michigan. The Amxrr 

ICAN LUMBERMAN can not at the present time give the 
publisher of this particular western pamphlet which is 
here referred to. This was probably produced in connee- 
tion with the movement in that section to standardize the 
selling of lumber in department stores, as these outfits 
were accompanied by patterns and descriptions for mak- 
ing various articles from the dimensions of lumber which 
were supplied in the standard unit outfit. 
_ There are, of course, a number of books upon this sub- 
ject, which is closely allied to manual training courses; 
and the Manual Art Press of Peoria, Il., has been re 
quested to send descriptive matter of a number of such 
books which it publishes, 

The John Schroeder Lumber Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has 
done some very active exploitation work in this field in 
its own zone of operation. It is possible that it would 
be willing to supply some samples of its literature upon 
this subject.—Eprror. | 





AN OLD MAPLE PRICE LIST 


We are enclosing herewith a price list on hardwood flooring 
dated Sept. 21, 1893, which we have run across. Considering 
the advances made since that time we thought possible this 
might be of interest to you.—ENpNER LumBER Co., Gunnison, 
Colo. 


[The price list in question is one of T. Wilece & Co., 
quoting on maple, walnut and cherry, birch and red or 
white oak. The most interesting portion of the list is the 
announcement pamphlet which accompanies it and which 
is probably worthy of reproduction as a matter of historic 
interest to our readers: 


Please examine carefully, this, our latest F.0.B. Chicago 
Price List on our Specialty Hardwood Flooring, noting the 
wide difference we are making in price on the different grades. 
There is no question but what if the dealers in general were 
better acquainted with our grade of firsts common they could 
use more of it, especially so in jobs where parties are looking 
to durability and not so much to color and fine quality. We 
refer here to store, factory and warehouse floors, Then, 
again, a good percentage of short clear could be used now 
to good advantage—now that a floor can be produced from it 
equal to long lengths Ist and 2nd Clear, owing to our LAT- 
EST IMPROVEMENT, that of TONGUEING and GROOVING 
the woods, which enables the floor layer to produce a solid 
surface, that when the ends meet, they won’t come up or work 
as they have heretofore. This is a very important item and 
should be CONSIDERED CAREFULLY BEFORE ORDER- 
ING. We have no change to offer in the lengths of our Floor- 
ing in this list, but, with the latest improvement, hope to be 
able to later on. Remember, we guarantee the quality and 
workmanship of our Flooring second to none, and trust, if 
wanting any, you will take the trouble to write us for any 
explanations you desire, that perhaps you may not thoroughly 
understand in this list. Will also make delivered quotations 
in car lots if you desire. 


Inasmuch as practically all hardwood flooring is end 


matched at the present time the announcement of this 
innovation in the above text is interesting.—EDbITor. | 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


In the southern pine territory the mills have plenty of 
orders and can get all the additional orders that they 
want; the great troubles are to make delivery and se¢ure 

the lumber. The car situation is 


SOUTHERN spotty; in some places the mills are 
YELLOW getting a fair supply of cars, in others 
PINE hardly any at all, and, on the whole, 


this week has shown a tightening up 
rather than an improvement in the situation. Embargoes, 
however, are even worse than the car shortage. Railroads 
generally tell when an embargo is placed, but frequently 
fail to pass out any information upon the removal of the 
embargo. Then, too, there is anything but uniformity in 
their methods of handling embargoes. Customers will 
wire that certain territory is open, but initial lines will 
refuse shipment; on the other hand initial lines may 
advise that an embargo to a certain point has been lifted 
and furnish cars to load, but before the cars are loaded 
the embargo will be reinstated. Good spring rains have 
fallen recently in much of the southern pine consuming 
territory and this helps to increase the buying, especially 
of yard stock. This partly accounts for the fact that 
for the week ended March 1 a group of 145 mills booked 
orders for 96,180,000 feet, or about 3.5 percent in excess 
of normal production. This is the first time that the 
normal production level has been passed by orders this 
year. In this case Government buying was partly re- 
sponsible. Production amounted to 76,601,344 feet, a 
slight decrease from the previous week. Good spring 
weather, however, seems to have set in in earnest and this 
will allow the speeding up of logging and hence the pro- 
duction of lumber. Shipments amounted to 77,745,500 
feet. Normal production is estimated at 93,000,000 feet. 
Some items are stacking up in sawmill yards, but the 
present demand takes a wider range of stock than might 
at first seem. An analysis of the order file of one of the 
largest southern pine operators recently revealed orders 
on hand for 3,800,000 feet of Nos. 1 and 2 common and 
better stock, divided as follows: yard trade, 500,000 feet, 
or 13 percent; grain doors, 1,600,000 feet, or 42 percent; 
box factories, 1,000,000 feet, or 26.5 percent; car mate- 
rial, 700,000 feet, or 18.5 percent. The export trade, es- 
pecially with South America, shows a revival. Prices 


remain firm, 
* * * 


The hardwood market continues to be largely a problem 
of manufacturing and shipping, selling being an ex- 
tremely easy matter. The embargoes are worse than the 

car shortage, or the car shortage is 
HARDWOODS _ worse than the embargoes, depending 
upon the situation of the shipper and 
the available car supply. It is encouraging, however, 
that the embargo situation restricting shipments east is 
gradually being cleared up and every week sees embargoes 
lifted to some points. This induces added inquiry from 
dealers in that section. Log supply is still not up to 
normal in some sections of the South, tho even there the 
situation shows traces of improvement. The interest of 
southern producers centers around the needs of the vehicle 
manufacturers, especially as it came out this week that 
interests represented by the ‘‘vehicle committee’’ will 
need somewhere in the neighborhood of 300,000,000 feet 
of hardwoods. As yet no settlement of the differences 
between the manufacturers of hardwoods and the inter- 
ests represented by the ‘‘ vehicle committee’’ has been 
arrived at, tho an interesting explanation of the status of 
that committee appears elsewhere in this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. This explanation, however, does 
not show how or why the vehicle committee is entitled to 
fix prices at which the lumber shall be bought, as it is 
alleged the committee has attempted. Perhaps because 
northern hardwoods are really wanted or perhaps because 
the vehicle manufacturers are looking about for a lever 
to use on southern producers, some firms in the North 
have been asked to quote on vehicle material. Nota great 
deal of interest has been aroused, tho, pending a settle- 
ment of the southern case. There are a few items that 
are moving slowly, but, speaking broadly, the hardwood 
market is very brisk and the prices received are excellent. 
Announcement was made this week that the Govern- 
ment will build a $25,000,000 ordnance base in France at 
which trucks, army vehicles and many other accoutre- 
ments of the army calling for the use of wood will be re 
paired. 

* ” * 


There has been an improvement in the movement of 
North Carolina pine from the mills to the market, partly 
because of a betterment in the rail situation and partly 

because of the opening of the coasting 
NORTH vessel season. Baltimore, for example, 
CAROLINA has recently received a lot of North 
PINE Carolina pine by water, all of which 

was eagerly purchased. Instead of 
decreasing the price the added supply seemed to have the 
effect of stiffening quotations, the reason being that the 
supply is behind the demand. There is always a wide 
variation in the prices obtained for North Carolina pine 
and with an improvement in the car situation this is being 
emphasized. Users that are in great need of lumber— 
and there are many such in the North Carolina pine ter- 
ritory—have to pay what is being asked in case’ shipment 
can be guaranteed, and there is a wide range in the prices 
asked. For January cut exceeded production, and the 
same condition probably prevailed in February. With 
Government buying and the increasing demand from 
civilian sources manufacturers are to be congratulated 
that stock did pile up some this winter. 


* ” . 


Hemlock has been substituted for so many other woods, 
the mills have been able to make shipments when mills 
cutting other species could not, and the Government has 

taken so much stock that supplies in 
HEMLOCK first hands are decidedly short. In the 
North the manufacturers are much 
concerned over how niuch lumber the Government is 


going to require for additions to the cantonments at 
Rockford and Battle Creek. The total will be up in the 
millions of feet unquestionably and the mills hardly like 
to see the orders from civilian sources at better prices go 
neglected. Of course, the manufacturers are patriotic 
and entirely eager to do their share, but it does go 
against the grain to see profitable business pass by just 
because there is not enough labor to produce the lumber. 
This, however, has one bright side in that production is 
being speeded up as much as possible. Shipping condi- 
tions are improving and thus the price situation is helped 
from the angle of increased demand from a larger ter- 
ritory. 
* * * 


The white pine market holds firm and is as active as 
the transportation situation, added to the shortage of 
stock in first hands, will allow. Another factor that com- 
plicates the situation is that shipments 
from Canada are not coming forward 
with anything like the usual prompt- 
ness or in the customary volume. Ca- 
nadian cars may not be sent into this country and so all 
shipments must be made in United States cars, a fact 
that helps to restrict shipments materially. More and 
more of the dealers in the East are turning to Idaho and 
California white pine to replace supplies ordinarily drawn 
from Canada or the North and are obtaining some fairly 
good results. The embargoes, however, make it a long 
and uncertain trip from the West. The industrial trade 
is the best, yard trade not being up to normal. 


WHITE 
PINE 


. * * 


In some sections the demand for cypress is very light, 
in others it is very brisk. These statements seem to con- 
flict, but actually they do not. The demand is brisk 

enough wherever it is possible to make 
CYPRESS shipments; where it is not possible to 
make shipments—because of the car 
shortage, embargoes, or shortage of stock—the demand is 
slack. Restricted shipments and added efforts to increase 
production have resulted in an improved condition of 
mill stocks and right now many of the sellers have fairly 
well balanced stocks once more, tho below the normal 
size. The belief grows that the embargoes will be lifted 
at an early date, and should this actually occur the mills 
expect a very sudden pick up in orders. For that reason 
care is exercised in making contracts for future delivery. 
Prices remain firm. 


# * * 


In the Kast the spruce market is dominated by the Gov- 
ernment requirements. A lot of spruce is called for in 
the construction of warehouses, in erecting additional 

buildings at cantonments and for fac- 
SPRUCE tory extensions. Some of these pur- 
chases are made directly by the Gov- 
ernment, others are made by firms holding Government 
contracts. The supply of spruce in first hands is not 
large; that is, it is not large when compared to normal 
condition. The same difficulty is experienced in getting 
spruce from Canada that is encountered in getting white 
pine. In the West some of the mills are becoming bur- 
dened with the accumulation of stock resulting from the 
production of airplane lumber. Possibly some conces- 
sions could be obtained there if cars were available for 
immediate shipment, tho this is rather doubtful in face 
of the mounting manufacturing costs. There is plenty 
of demand for spruce; the problem is to get it to market. 


* * * 


Telegraphic advices from Portland indicate that the 
western white pine producers in eastern Oregon and 
southern Idaho are to start operating on the 8-hour day 
March 10. Of even more importance 
is the agreement that no mill or log- 
ging camp shall work any shift more 
than eight hours in one day nor more 
than six days in one week, until further notice. As many 
shifts as possible ean be worked, of course. The point of 
most immediate concern to all is whether this will make 
possible the speeding up of production, A sawmill can 
not cut as much in eight hours as it can in ten hours 
when the men are really working, but two 8-hour shifts 
certainly will cut more than one 10-hour shift. Some of 


WESTERN 
PINES 


Graphic Showing of Southern Pine Cost and Realization From January 1, 1912 to November 15, 1917 


the mills may try three shifts if labor enough is available, 
tho their practicability is doubtful. This leaves only 
California and Montana with the 10-hour day—for how 
long remains to be seen. In all the producing sections 
demand is keen enough, but sales are limited because the 
stock is not on hand to be sold. Prices run from normal 
to above normal, according to the report of the manu- 
facturers themselves, so it is safe to say that they are 
satisfactory. A group of thirty mills located in the In- 
land Empire for the week ended Feb. 23 cut 14,581,772 
feet, booked orders for 12,575,000 feet and shipped 13,- 
208,591 feet. Actual production was less than normal 
production by 40 percent. Every effort is being put forth 
to increase the production and in January this group of 
mills cut almost 16,000,000 feet more than in the corre- 
sponding month of 1917. The car supply is not all that 
is desired, but there has been little change recently. 


* * * 


The absorbing topic of the week on the North Pacific 
coast was the 8-hour day that went into effect March 
1. The question is asked on all sides, ‘‘ What will be 

the effect on production?’’ and that 
DOUGLAS is the crux of the whole matter. For 
FIR years the sawmill and woods em- 

ployees of the west Coast lumber 
companies have been worked on by agitators; they have 
been taught to ‘‘strike on the job,’’ ete. It now re- 
mains to be seen if they will do what some have pre- 
dicted they will where all of their demands have been 
met and get down to speeding up production to the 
maximum. It is a question, however, if their attitude 
can be changed overnight even tho the employees con- 
sciously try to change it. Much, too, depends upon 
whether workers are attracted from other sections in 
numbers. At best it will take time to increase produc- 
tion and it is certain that the cost of production will be 
increased. This makes manufacturers very chary about 
taking on orders for future delivery, especially as the 
car situation has tightened up greatly in the last two 
weeks. The Government is rushing trainloads of Doug- 
las fir timbers to eastern and southern ship yards and 
this takes a large part of the small supply of cars avail- 
able. A rider sent with each train sees that no delays 
are experienced that can be avoided and keeps in con- 
stant telegraphic touch with Government officials on the 
Coast. All of these things help to make the market 
very firm, and on certain items advances have already 
been recorded. Other advances may be expected as 
soon as the 8-hour lumber begins to reach the market 
in quantity. For the week ended Feb. 23, a group of 
135 mills cut 76,680,606 feet, just 21,254,194 feet less 
than normal production. Shipments were below actual 
production 8,460,971 feet, while orders were below ship- 
ments 1,262,983 feet, rail orders being less than rail 
shipments. 

* * * 


Manufacturers of lumber have harped for over a year 
upon mounting production costs as necessitating in- 
creased selling prices. On the other hand, some buyers 

maintain that, while production costs 


PRODUCTION have risen, they have not risen so 
AND rapidly as selling prices. Therefore 
SELLING the accompanying illustration, show- 
COsTSs ing in graphic form southern pine 


cost and realization (selling price) 
from January 1, 1912, to November 15, 1917, will 
be very interesting. This chart was shown at the recent 
annual of the Southern Pine Association and was com- 
piled from careful records kept by subscribers to that 
association. It will be noted that for the period begin- 
ning January, 1912, and ending in November, 1915, losses 
just about balanced gains. That is, for a part of the 
time manufacturers sold for less than cost and for 
about an equal period they sold for more than cost of 
production. During part of 1916 and all of 1917, it is 
clearly shown, production costs mounted rapidly and 
steadily and fully as fast as selling prices, or ‘‘realiza- 
tion.’’ This is of especial significance. It will be re- 
membered that in the fall of 1917 or late summer the 
southern pine market ‘‘broke.’’ Cost of production did 
hot and soon forced a further upward trend in selling 
prices. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


With another large Liberty loan less than a month 
away and the Treasury offering certificates of indebted- 
ness in anticipation of payment for the third Liberty 
bond issue in amounts of five hundred million dollars, it is 
not surprising that the money situation is rather tense at 
a season of the year when ordinarily the demands are 
somewhat heavy. There are definite indications of a 
steadily tightening money market. The large demand for 
accommodations at the banks, because of delays incidental 
to freight congestions, and preparations for income tax 
payment as well as for the Liberty loan finances, contrib- 
ute to the money situation. Until these are cleared away 
there is not much relief in sight. 

Continued improvement in the railroad situation, how- 
ever, will help materially in relieving the strain, but even 
that will not suffice and an easier situation is not looked 
for until the construction of ships has progressed suffi- 
ciently to increase our ocean commerce materially and 
afford to industry the outlet for the manufactured prod- 
ucts and supplies which have been contracted for and 
many of which are ready for delivery. Manufacture of 
any article under present conditions involves the use of 
a considerable volume of credits and enterprises whose 
working capital was adequate a few years ago find it 
totally inadequate even with the additions that have been 
made out of profits in the last few years. The reason for 
this is the higher prices paid for materials and labor. 
All classes of industry therefore are compelled to borrow 
more liberally at the banks. 

Beeause of this tremendous increase in the use of credit 
at a time when the capital market is practically monopo- 
lized by Government financing it has become necessary to 
change our methods of doing business to a considerable 
extent and to devise means of providing for the neces- 
sary accommodations to industry and to utilize our credit 
machinery to a greater extent than ever before. It is for 
this reason that the business element has been urged to 
borrow on shorter maturity, so far as its commercial paper 
commitments are concerned, and to utilize the trade ac- 
ceptance in the merchandizing process of its business. 
This affords the banks a high class, self-liquidating paper 
eligible to rediscount at the Federal Reserve banks. 

The chief danger in a period like this is the tendency to 
drift into inflation thru the utilization of a currency that 
is largely fiat or has no covering of gold. While this 
might contribute to a highly prosperous and active period 
the ultimate results invariably are so disastrous as to 
make it exceedingly undesirable that any inflation of the 
character referred be permitted. 

It is always possible in a war period that some inflation 
may become necessary to meet the requirements of the 
Government, but to the extent that other means that are 
fundamentally sound can be devised inflation should be 
avoided. Germany-is an example of an inflated condi- 
tion, and while her banking and credit structure is still 
standing up under the load in a remarkable way, yet once 

the confidence of the German people in the stability of 
their currency and credit structure is shaken the system 
will collapse. Germany has been pinning her faith on an 
enormous indemnity and this is an exceedingly flimsy 
basis to support her present inflated currency and credit 
condition. 

In this country no inflation of a dangerous character 
has taken place and those charged with the direction of 


the financial affairs of the Government have followed a 
line of conservatism in directing the Government’s finances 
that is commendable. The Federal Reserve system has 
afforded the necessary machinery to tide the Government 
thru the initial year of our participation in the war. 
There are many features, however, that will call for ad- 
ditional legislation, but fortunately those charged with 
devising methods of meeting the emergency are seeking 
to eliminate the more popular idea of caring for war re- 
quirements and are thus reducing to a minimum dangerous 
inflation. There are elements of danger in the passage 
of the War Finance Corporation bill in its present form, 
but assurance lies in the fact that the administration 
at Washington has sought to place at the head of the 
financial machinery of the Government only those who are 
conservative and fundamentally sound in their economic 
theories. 

To admit paper, predicated on fixed investments such 
as stocks and bonds, into our banking resources as eligible 
for rediscount at the Federal Reserve banks without re- 
striction would open the door wide for serious inflation. 
The utilization of the War Finance Corporation, under 
conservative management, can be made effective in pro- 
viding the necessary capital without impairing our Fed- 
eral Reserve system. The financing of public utilities and 
railroads is a matter of investment banking, not commer- 
cial banking; permanent financing is strictly an invest- 
ment banking problem. Ordinarily there are ample in- 
vestment funds to care for the requirements of the utility 
corporations, the railroads and other like enterprises. 


In the present war emergencies the Government is ab- 
sorbing investment capital as fast as it can be accumu- 
lated and to some extent it is making inroads on the 
available commercial banking funds, when it becomes nec- 
essary to finance the purchase of Liberty bonds to be paid 
for out of future accumulations, At the same time the 
Treasury must be supplied temporarily with funds to meet 
its immediate requirements thru the issuance of certifi- 
sates of indebtedness both in anticipation of bond issues 
and the payment of Federal taxes. This also keeps the 
available banking funds closely employed and necessitates 
considerable rediscounting of the Federal Reserve banks 
in order to care for business requirements. 


Naturally this means a considerable expansion of bank- 
ing credit, but it is an expansion to a very considerable 
extent that is based upon the creating and marketing of 
products. The injection of permanent financing into our 
commercial banking system would tend seriously to clog 
the commercial banking system. What is sought thru the 
War Finance Corporation is to provide a way of meeting 
the emergency without injecting any more of the invest- 
ment banking feature into the Federal Reserve system 
than is absolutely necessary. 

It is essential that our public utility companies be sup- 
plied with sufficient capital to enable them to perform 
their proper functions. It is also essential that the 
railroads be given sufficient capital to increase their fa- 
cilities and make them adequate to care for the business 
both of the Government and private enterprise during the 
war period. These things can be cared for only at a time 
when the Treasury is monopolizing the available supply 
of investment capital by devising a meang that will utilize 
accumulated investment resources without disturbing mar- 
ket conditions so far as they relate to invested capital. 


We are accustomed to look upon this war in its relation 
to credit as being unprecedented. The war itself is un- 
precedented. It overshadows in immensity and severity 
any other war in the history of the world. Statistical 
evidence is available to prove this. The comparative credit 
standing of the leading belligerents as measured by mar- 
ket prices of the outstanding governmental obligations is 
sufficiently convincing of the strain that this conflict is 
causing on the world’s credit structure. At the present 
time the various obligations of the English and French 
Governments are quoted in terms of market prices that 
will yield anywhere from 6 to more than 9 percent per 
annum on the investment. 

The most disastrous war ever waged by Great Britain, 
from a relative financial standpoint, was the Napoleonic 
war, when British consols declined to 47. In June, 1815, 
the month in which the battle of Waterloo took place, 
consols sold at 5354. This means that the British Gov- 
ernment credit at low ebb was on a 6.4 percent basis, 
whereas at the time of the battle of Waterloo it was on a 
5.6 percent basis. French rentes did not sell below 50.35, 
which is a 5.9 percent basis, during the war with Prussia 
in 1870, in spite of the tremendeus indemnity imposed 
upon France by the invaders. Today the French collater- 
ally secured notes—those backed by deposit of collateral 
and her external loan supported jointly by the faith and 
credit of the French and English nations—are selling on 
better than an 8 percent basis. 

Naturally the question arises as to why these securities 
are making such an unfavorable showing at This time com- 
pared with the previous wars, There is no fear in either 
Great Britain or France of national bankruptey. Both 
of those nations show determination to win in the manner 
of subscribing for new bonds and in military operation 
against foes. To what extent the wave of Socialism over 
the world is a factor in the investment minds is difficult 
to determine. Undoubtedly all of these are factors, but 
underlying them is the enormous expansion of credit ~with- 
out a corresponding increase in quantity of real money. 
The demand for capital for production has increased in- 
terest rates by competition and this necessarily affects 
Government as well as corporate securities. 

The decline in security values to a considerable extent 
can be traced to the readjustment of the investment mar- 
ket to present war conditions. With increased production 
and an increased circulation of credit as our financial 
machinery speeds up there should be a tendency toward 
improvement. America is the last available investment 
reservoir in the world for the Allies. It is essential, 
therefore, that we keep our finances sound in order that 
the credit structure which supports the allied countries 
will not collapse. 

In attempting to carry the burden of financing the 
allied countries as well as our own requirements in war 
the United States has undertaken a gigantic task. It is 
attempting to do in one year more than some of the Euro 
pean belligerents accomplished in two and three years. 
Necessarily this causes a capital strain, but the resources 
of this country are ample to stand up under that strain, 
and the greater the codperation of the business and bank- 
ing interests of the country in meeting the emergency the 
more quickly the situation will be cleared up. This war 
calls for the greatest codperation, the best concentrated 
thought and the most careful conservation of resources by 
the American people. 





MORE ABOUT SUGGESTED BUILDING RESTRICTIONS - 


Immediately after Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo 
issued a statement suggesting that building operations 
should be curtailed for the duration of the war, Peter 
Beck, president of the Beck Coal & Lumber Co., Harvey, 
Ill., wrote to the secretary of the treasury asking for an 
explanation of the order and suggesting that in justice 
to the business interests of the country those most closely 
connected with the building trade, the retail lumber dealers, 
should be given an opportunity to present their views as 
to the possible effect of such an order before a restriction 
of building operations should be required. In reply Mr. 
Beck received the following letter: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 15, 1918. 
Mr. Perer Beck, 

_ President Beck Coal & Lumber Co., Harvey, Il. 

Dear Sir: Replying to your letter of Feb. 6 

The responsibility for financing the war rests upon Secre- 
tary McAdoo. In his opinion, the United States will not be 
able to bear its part of the financial burden of the war and 
effect the release of sufficient labor and materials for war pur- 
poses unless local and personal interests are subordinated to 
Public welfare and the most rigid economy in matters of 
Public and private enterprise is enforced. 

We are engaged in a war in which the safety of America 
is seriously imperiled. We can not hope to win it unless 
every resource of -the nation is carefully husbanded, Secre- 
tary McAdoo and the Federal Reserve Board have frequently 
expressed the opinion that during the continuance of the war 
State, county, municipal, corporate and individual financing 
should be strictly limited to projects which will contribute to 
its successful prosecution, or which are necessary for public 
health and welfare. 

It would be unwise and impracticable to attempt to restrict 
entirely the building of homes in communities where the popu- 
lation is rapidly increasing. To restrict building operations 
in communities where the growth is normal will necessarily re- 
Sult in some inconvenience and discomfort, but it is to be 


hoped that everyone will be willing to practice self denial and . 


Sacrifice to the extent of deferring building operations which 
ire not essential for public health or public welfare. 
ADvisory COMMITTED TO THE CAPITAL ISSUES COMMITTER. 
By I. H. Goff. 
As will be, noted, this letter did not answer the query 
Why the retailers had not been consulted, and in reply 
t. Beck sent the following letter: 
c Feb. 28, 1918, 
“APITAL ISSUES COMMITTEE OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE Boarp, 
Washington, D. C, 
it ENTLEMEN: ‘This is to acknowledge your reply of Feb. 15. 
8S not the making of necessary restrictions to win the war 





that we object to. It is not the taking of any steps advisedly 
that will help in obtaining this great object that arouses our 
opposition. But it is taking action without consulting with 
or taking into conference those who can best know and are 
most touched by its effect against which we voice our pro 
tests. 

Retail lumber dealers of the United States thru various 
State organizations are represented by one general office in 
the city of Washington. ‘They could quickly get in touch with 
their various branches and secure for you the most definite 
information obtainable as to the probable effects of orders of 
this nature before you give them to the press. 

While your letter makes it clear that you have no intent 
to restrict necessary home building in growing cities, yet the 
effect of the press announcement has been seriously to curtail 
purchases of homes on the “easy payment” plan by workmen 
who should own their homes rather than pay rent. ‘This is 
especially true in growing localities where it is almost im- 
possible to provide the necessary housing. Workmen who buy 
homes on this plan are not generally thrifty until they have 
such an object. They are not good purchasers of Liberty 
bonds. If retail lumbermen have the opportunity of making 
anything at all this year they can be depended upon to sub 
scribe to the limit. Why make it difficult for them to exist? 

I am personally of the opinion that the work of the Federal 
Reserve Board in raising money for war purposes has been 
far more seriously impeded than helped by the press reports 
given out as issuing from Mr. McAdoo. 

In my last letter the leading question was ‘Why should we 
not be consulted?’ ‘This your reply did not touch upon. 1 





Every week we read all of your articles; 
in fact, we could hardly keep house with- 
out the privilege of reading these, as we 
find them very instructive and never lay 
aside an issue until we have scanned pretty 
thoroly everything it ‘contains. —M. J. 
» QUINLAN, V. P. Menominee Bay Shore 


Lumber Co., Soperton (Forest County), 
Wis. 











would greatly appreciate your answer to this query. 
PETER BHCK, ' 
President Beck Coal & Lumber Co.’ 


As the readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will no 
doubt remember, a number of associations of lumbermen 
have protested the McAdoo statement, among them being 
the West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, that thru a resolution at its annual conven- 
tion instructed the secretary, George D. Hawkins, to 
protest such action to curtail building until a thoro and 
careful investigation had been made. In compliance with 
this resolution Mr. Hawkins drew up and dispatched to 
Secretary McAdoo the following letter: 


In compliance with a resolution adopted by the West Vir- 
ginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, in con- 
vention Feb. 15 and 16, in Clarksburg, W. Va., I have the 
honor of addressing you on the subject of the statement with 
reference to the administration’s policy in regard to private 
building enterprises appearing in the Official Bulletin of Feb. 
5 as being authorized by yourself. This statement has cast 
no small shadow of uncertainty over the building industry 
of the country, the effect of which is already being felt thru- 
out the business fabric of the industry and allied industries. 

In order to relieve this feeling of uncertainty we would re- 
spectfully ask that a definite statement of the administra- 
tion’s policy in this connection be made at as early date as 
possible. 

We wish to assure you of the loyal and patriotic support 
of our entire membership and of our willingness to cobperate 
with you and carry out any needful regulations for the sup 
port of our military program, looking to the speedy and suc- 
cessful conclusion of the war, However, in our opinion, a 
careful investigation of this great industry thruout its dif- 
ferent branches including production, distribution and con- 
struction will show a very considerable percentage of our 
population is dependent upon it for their livelihood and that 
the business fabric upon which the industry is built would be 
seriously affected by the adoption of a policy such as sug- 
gested. 

We, therefore, beg to urge that no drastic action be taken 
until after the most careful investigation and serious consid- 
eration. Such investigation will show that»private building 
has already been curtailed to a very marked extent as a result 
of the demands of the Government for labor and materials and 
the embargoes that have prevented the movement of building 
materials, 

May we have the honor of hearing from you in this con- 
nection ? 

Grorep D. HAWKINS, Secretary-Treasurer, 
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FOREST REGIMENTS UPHOLD AMERICAN TRADITIONS 


Former Chief Forester Tells of Their Conduct in 
France—Make Fine Impression 





Mapison, WIs., March 5.—Lieut. Col. Henry 8. Graves, 
of the United States Forest Service, who returned re- 
cently from organizing the work of the American for- 
estry regiments in France, and who is making an ex- 
tended trip thru the West to promote the war work of 
each of the forestry districts, has spent several days 
in Madison reviewing the work of the United States For- 
est Products Laboratory, especially on problems con- 
nected with airplanes, wooden ship and army escort 
wagon manufacture. Whilein Madison he addressed sev- 
eral gatherings of the Forest Service members, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin faculty and Madison business men 
on his experiences in France. Speaking of the organi- 
zations known as the Tenth and Twentieth Engineers (For- 
est), the largest regiments in the world, Colonel Graves de- 
clared that these troops would give a new meaning to 
the phrase ‘‘army engineers,’’? as the exact class of 
work undertaken by them has never before been at- 
tempted by a military unit. He* said: 

I was a little doubtful whether American logging practice 
could replace French methods of silviculture without some 
friction, but I need not have been alarmed. The American 
lumberjack is endearing himself to the people among whom he 
is working. Everyone admires his efficient manner of getting 
things done and he takes pride in rolling logs a bit faster and 
cutting the stumps a bit lower than he ever did in the national 
forests at home. 

They are a fine body of men—not all saints, of course. Two 
of them, for example, had been a little slow to pick up the 
military end, but their boast had always been that while 
they might not be much at drilling they were “hell on cut- 
ting down trees.” These men, as it turned out, were the first 
crew to fell a tree for the American forces in France. Not 
unnaturally, perhaps, they felt that they ought to celebrate, 
which they did, with the result that it took four mey to put 
them in the guard house. But the affair had its good ending, 
for the local mayor ordered that no more liquors be sold to 
men wearing the American uniform. Let it be added that the 
men took this in good part, just as they have taken in good 
part every other restriction necessary for maintaining the 
highest efficiency. 

And they are doing other fine things, too, It means a 
good deal to the people of the country when a soldier coming 
along the road sees an old woman with a wheelbarrow—a 
heavy barrow—and, gently pushing her away, takes the 
handles and trundles it himself. At Christmas each company 
at that camp raised 700 francs for a celebration and gifts 
for the children of the neighborhood. These may be little 
things, but there are going on in France lots of other little 
things like them that cut deep. The people appreciate it and 
I heard about it wherever I went. 

I could take you, if I had the time, to other parts of France 
where other units of the Tenth and Twentieth Engineers are 
located that present a similar picture—a different class of 
timber, perhaps ; somewhat different logging conditions ; some- 
what different living conditions, but essentially the same. In 
the colder parts of the mountains the men have established 
themselves in comfortable barracks; in other places where 
it is not so cold they prefer to live in tents with board floors. 


In all the camps are being established buildings for recreation 
and amusement. 


t the time I left France all of the men in the Tenth and 
Twentieth Engineers were in splendid health. They are living 
under healthful conditions, and this accounts for it. I was 
told just before I came away that in one group of camps con- 
taining 400 men there was not a single case in the hospital. 

I was fortunate to arrive in France early enough to see 
something of the first expression of welcome by the French 
people to the American troops. I was in Paris on the Fourth 
of July when several companies of American infantry marched 
thru the city. I saw the enthusiastic greeting accorded them. 
1 was struck with the eager expression on their faces; some 
of them veterans and marching splendidly, others newer at 
the game and a little timid. 

Colonel Graves spoke optimistically of the prospects 
of a right conclusion of the war. He was deeply im- 
pressed with the manner in which France has prepared 
itself in the last three years so that now the nation 
is thoroly mobilized. The colonel was confident that with 
the vast resources of America ready to be thrown into 
support of the Allies the war would be brought to a 
successful conclusion not many months hence. With 
spruce on the Pacific coast available to build three times 
the airplane fleet that is considered necessary to win 
the war in the air the colonel said that American men 
and resources were soon to take their part in the war in 
a way that would prove irresistible. 

Colonel Graves was greatly interested in the work 
that has been done at the laboratory since the opening 
of the war in drying tests for airplane woods, water- 
proof varnishes and glues and tests of the various kinds 
of woodsAo be used in airplane and gunstock construc- 
tion. He expressed himself as highly pleased with 
the success of all these tests that were proving of in- 
estimable value to the Government in speeding up its 
constructive war work. 


AWARDS BONUS TO EMPLOYEES 


SorerTON, Wis., March 5.—A bonus of $60 to each of 
its lumber yard, sawmill, planing mill and office em- 
ployees who had completed three years of continuous 
service with the company on Jan. 1, 1918, was awarded 
by the Menominee Bay Shore Lumber Co., of this place, 
at a meeting held in the company’s assembly hall last 
night. This is the second annual reward of the kind 
the company has made for faithful service. 

The meeting last night was presided over by M. J. 
Quinlan, vice president and general manager of the com- 
pany, who stated that the board of directors, he was 
certain, received more genuine satisfaction in passing 
this resolution than the men would receive in accepting 
the award itself. He said it was the hope of the com- 
pany to make such participation in its earnings an 
annual event, stipulating, however, that men who ab- 
sented themselves from work for ten days in the year 
as a result of drunkenness, or for other unnecessary 
causes, would not hereafter be eligible for the reward. 

In presenting the bonuses this year the Menominee 
Bay Shore Lumber Co. took occasion to strike a blow 
at the kaiser by making the award consist of a $50 Lib- 
erty Bond of the last issue and $10 in cash. It was 
felt that in this way the company would be able to 
render a double service, equally advantageous to the 
men and to the Government. 

As the men arrived at the assembly hall cigars were 





passed out. When Mr. Quinlan had stated the pur- 
pose of the gathering and expressed his satisfaction 
at the large number eligible to participate, H. E. Me- 
Graw, secretary-treasurer of the company, called the roll 
of eligibles. As each responded he was handed an en- 
velope containing the bond and $10 in cash. Edward 
Reavey, veteran sawyer, moved the thanks of the men, 
which was adopted by hearty acclamation; and the meet- 
ing developed into a discussion of food conservation 
and general war talk. Patrick Kennedy related the 
contents of a letter he had just received from his son, 
Wilbur H. Kennedy, sergeant with the 20th Engineers 
(Forest), who had written from Ireland to tell of his 
safe landing from the torpedoed troopship Tuscania. 
Rudolph Glasl announced the safe arrival in France of 
his son, Rudolph, jr. 

Despite the depletion of its force thru enlistments of 
many of its younger men in war service the Menominee 
Bay Shore Lumber Co. has been able to operate con- 
tinuously and at full capacity. The car shortage has 
hindered materially the movement of stock, but this is 
submitted to cheerfully as a paramount patriotic duty. 


OCEAN-GOING WOODEN TUG IS LAUNCHED 


New OrLEANS, La., March 4.—A large party of Or- 
leanians journeyed to Madisonville, across Lake Pont- 
chartrain, last Saturday to witness the launching of the 
sea-going tug Hermason from the yards of the Gulf Ship 
Building Co. The vessel is a success, but the launch- 
ing Saturday was only a partial success, for after nego- 
tiating a part of the distance down the ways, it halted. 
The launching was successfully completed today. 

The tug is said to be one of the largest craft of its 
kind ever built in southern yards, being 140 feet long, 
28 feet beam and 15 feet 6 inches in depth. It is given 
a rating of 100—Al1—for eighteen years, by Lloyds. 
It is built entirely of Louisiana pine and cypress, cop- 
per sheathed, and its trim and graceful lines won hearty 
praise from the shipping men who inspected it. It will 
be equipped with triple expansion engines of 1,000 horse- 
power, to be installed and fitted at New Orleans, the 




















OCKAN-GOING TUG BUILT AT MADISONVILLB, LA., 
LAUNCHED MARCH 4 


tug to be brought here via the Lake Borgne Canal for 
that purpose. 

The Hermason is one of two vessels building by the 
Gulf Ship Building Co. for a New York oil concern, 
and will be used in towing service between the Mexican 
oil fields and New York and other Atlantic ports. The 
other vessel under construction for the same concern is 
a river tow-boat of 500 tons, to be used on the Panuco 
River, Mexico. The Gulf company also has under con- 
struction a four-masted schooner of 900 tons, for ac- 
count of Alfred H. Clement & Co. of this city. 

The Gulf Ship Building Co. was organized last year, 
with the following officers: President, A. H. Clement, of 
New Orleans; vice president, 8. E. Naylor, New Orleans; 
secretary-treasurer, C. H. Edwards, of Mokile; additional 
directors, V. P. Bahan, John Dymond, jr., and J. W. 
Corry. Messrs. Naylor and Edwards are well known 
lumbermen, while Mr. Clement is widely known in lum- 
ber circles, having operated a forwarding and ship 
chartering business here for a number of years. 

Madisonville, where the Gulf Ship Building Co.’s ship 
yards are established, is on the Tchefuncta River and is 
also the ship yard site of the Jahncke Shipbuilding Co., 
which has contracts for five Ferris type ships and twelve 
steel steamships. Three of the Ferris ships are under 
construction and the company is completing prepara- 
tions for laying keels for the steel ships. To facilitate 
deliveries of material, Madisonville is being connected 
with a branch line of the Illinois Central by construc- 
tion of a railroad link by the Jahncke company. Addi- 
tional housing facilities are being provided for the ship 
yard workmen, and the ship building developments there 
have every appearance of permanence. 


WILL REFOREST BURNT-OVER IDAHO HILLS 


MissouLA, Mont., March 4.—Officers of District No. 
1 with headquarters in this city are laying plans to 
reforest the hills south of Wallace, Idaho, that were 
burnt over during 1910. While the area in question is 
not included in the national forest reserves, steps have 
been taken to set aside the land as a part of the Coeur 
d’Alene national forest, and it is expected that Congress 
will take action to make this possible during the coming 
spring. About 3,000 acres of land are affected and 
should the plans of the forest officials mature, western 
white pine probably will be planted. 





STATUS OF THE “VEHICLE COMMITTEE” EXPLAINED 


Vehicle Manufacturers’ Association Defines Formation 
and Purpose, and Shows Official Standing 











On March 4 (Monday of this week) the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN received a letter from the National Imple- 
ment & Vehicle Association of the United States of 
America, of Chicago, with which was enclosed a copy 
of a letter written to C. S. Brantingham, president of 
the vehicle association, by Col. W. 8. Wood, depot quar- 
termaster, Jeffersonville, Ind., together with a statement 
by Colonel Wood regarding the formation and purpose 
of the ‘‘vehicle committee.’’ The letter requested the 
publication of the matter from Colonel Wood, ‘‘it being 
the desire of the War Department that not only the 
manufacturers of wagons and materials, but that the gen- 
eral public shall be cognizant of the manner in which 
Government work is being handled,’’ according to this 
communication. The letter from Colonel Wood to C. 8. 
Brantingham, dated Feb. 17, 1918, follows: 


It has occurred to me, and in fact been brought to my at- 
tention, that the true status of the wagon and vehicle com- 
mittee—that is, its official status—may, as yet, not be clearly 
understood by all members of organizations involved in the 
manufacture of wagons, including the various lumber asso- 
ciations. Consequently, after talking the matter over with 
my associates I have decided that it would be wise to have 
published in the different trade publications the enclosed brief 
statement as to the status of the committee, in order that it 
may hereafter be understood. 

On this same subject when I formed the hide and harness 
committee it seemed wise to me that the standing of the com- 
mittee should be well established at the time; therefore at 
that time I published a brief, similar notice in the various 
trade journals of that association, 

I will, therefore, ask you if you will please see that the 
enclosed notice is distributed to the proper journals in order 
that it may reach all interested. 


The statement referred to by Colonel Wood is, in- 
deed, an interesting one, bearing the date of Feb. 17, 
1918, and is as follows: 


Government War Wagons—Notice 


JEFFERSONVILLE, IND., Feb. 17, 1918. 

There was established in April, 1917, at the Jeffersonville 
depot of the Quartermaster’s Department and in the office of 
the quartermaster general at Washington, a wagon and vehicle 
committee for the purpose of advising and assisting the depot 
quartermaster at Jeffersonville in placing the large orders for 
vehicles and transportation, which it became evident would 
be needed for the successful prosecution of the war. This 
committee was composed originally of R. V. Board, of the 
Kentucky Wagon Manufacturing Co.; A. B. Thielens, of the 
Studebaker Corporation ; R. W. Lea, of the Moline Plow Co.; 
and E. HE. Parsonage, of the John Deere Co. The official 
standing of this committee is as follows: 

1—lIt is the official committee of the Jeffersonville depot 
advisory to the quartermaster in charge of that depot. 

2—lIt is a committee officially recognized by the office of the 
quartermaster general in Washington. 

38—It is a committee officially recognized by the War Indus- 
tries Board at Washington. 

4—It is also an official committee of the National Imple- 
ment & Vehicle Association. 

This committee meets at Jeffersonville upon the call from 
the depot quartermaster and the actions taken from that 
depot upon the recommendation of the committee are the ofli- 
cial actions of the Quartermaster Department, represented 
by the depot quartermaster. 

Since its foundation this committee has been somewhat 
changed, E. BE. Parsonage now acting as the advisor of the 
War Industries Board at Washington upon matters pertain- 
ing to vehicles, and H. J. McCullough, of the Emerson-Brant- 
ingham Co., having been added as a member, as was also 
Thomas A. White, of the St. Mary’s Wheel Co. P. B. 
Schravesande, of the Grand Rapids Equipment Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., representing 1,200 manufacturers and furni- 
ture industries, has been added to the subpurchasing commit- 
ogg as the advisory with the wagon and vehicle com- 
mittee. 

The subcommittee, socalled purchasing committee, meets 
every Thursday in Chicago at the LaSalle Hotel, which meet- 
ings are open to those interested. Prices paid for vehicles 
ete. are fixed by the War Industries Board upon the recom- 
mendation thru proper channels of the depot quartermaster 
at Jeffersonville. 





FURNITURE CONCERN TO MAKE AIRPLANE PARTS 


GREENSBORO, N. C., March 4.—One of the largest fur- 
niture manufacturing plants at High Point has started 
on the manufacture of airplane parts for the United 
States Government. 

Naturally, at the start, the output of each day is not 
large, but the officials of the company have determined 
to ascertain just what can be done toward helping the 
Government to secure the great fleet of airplanes with 
which it is hoped successfully to end the war. Pro- 
peller blades are being made at this point, and while 
officials are not willing to talk, it is understood that 
for each pair furnished the Government will pay $90. 
This does not mean two separate propellers, but two 
blades for one of the important parts of every plane. 

The best of wood must necessarily be used in the con- 
struction of these parts, and as experienced woodworkers 
are numerous in and about High Point, which is a great 
furniture manufacturing center, it is expected that other 
plants will follow suit. 





PERFECTS HIGHLY EFFICIENT SALES ORGANIZATION 


Beaumont, Tex., March 4.—Since coming to Beaumont 
recently as sales manager for the, Sabine Tram Co., H. 
Leeper, who formerly represented that company in north 
Texas with headquarters at Ft. Worth, has been busily 
engaged in perfecting the organization of a sales force 
that will make this company an even greater factor m 
the southern pine industry than it has been heretofore. 
Among the efficient lieutenants of Mr. Leeper who will 
serve as trade evangels for the Sabine Tram Co. are J. A. 
Scott, who will cover Iowa and Nebraska territory with 
headquarters at Omaha; W. 8. Cooper, who will cover 
Oklahoma and southwestern territory with headquarters 
at Oklahoma City, and Paul Leeper and W. B. Campbell, 
who will cover north and central Texas territory with 
headquarters at Ft. Worth. With its modern new manu 
facturing plant in operation at Deweyville, Tex., the 
Sabine Tram Co. will continue to maintain its position 1 
the front rank of southern pine producers and at tle same 
time is taking front rank among the producers of southern 
hardwoods, 
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DRAFT HITS TEXAS MILL WORKERS HARD 


War’s Demands Cause Heavy Labor Shortage—Mex- 
ican Help Is Suggested 


Houston, TEx., March 4.—The scarcity of labor and 
the inefficiency of that available are causing the lumber 
mills much worry and are forcing many of them to for- 
get for a time the troubles they are having in securing 
the timber called for by the ship yards. The last draft 
hit the men working at the lumber mills and in the 
woods and it is feared that the next draft will work 
still greater havoc in lumber circles. 

One mill reports that ten of its young experienced mill 
hands have been placed in Class A 1 and where to get 
men to replace those already familiar with their work 
and experts at their trade is the problem that must be 
faced in the next few weeks. It has been suggested 
that the immigration department might be prevailed upon 
to allow Mexican men to cross the border under the same 
conditions already in force for labor in agricultural 
circles. 

This matter is being taken up by one or two local 
lumbermen and if it is found that the immigration 
department is willing to waive the usual requirements 
an attempt will be made to secure several hundred Mex- 
icans for the common labor that is as badly needed as 
experienced men. The millmen feel that the Mexican la- 
bor will be much below the average of the men who have 
been working but they feel that it is the only way out 
of the dilemma. : 


PATRIOTIC LUMBERJACKS BUY WAR STAMPS 


Beruin, N. H., March 4.—Neither snow nor a tem- 
perature that has registered as low as 53 degrees below 
zero could chill the patriotism of the lumberjacks of 
this section. This has been abundantly proved by Harry 
T. Raeburn, E. Ward Steady and Gardner L. Paine, 
employees of the W. R. Brown Co., large lumber operator 
of this city. Incidentally, these men also have demon- 
strated that there is more than one way to sell war sav- 
ings stamps. They recently 
fitted up a big bobsled, or 
‘““pung’’ as it is called in 
this section, painted it a 
bright blue and, equipped 
with a melodeon, violin and 
a supply of leaflets contain- 
ing the words of patriotic 
songs, started out on a cru- 
sade among the snowbound 
lumber camps of this region. 
At each place they held an 
impromptu concert in the 
largest loghouse the camp 
afforded, which’ was always 
packed to the doors. The 
leaflets were passed around 
and with the melodeon and 
violin leading off the lum- 
berjacks made the rafters 
ring with ‘‘Over There,’’ 
‘““Keep the Home _ Fires 
Burning,’’ ‘‘Goodby, Broad- 
way, Hello France,’’ and 
other popular war songs. 
Then all present were invited 
to buy war savings stamps, 
which they did with a will. 

At Wentworth’s camp, one of the first stops made, 
an audience of 100 bought seventy-eight of the $5 
stamps. At Dead Diamond camp a local fiddler and 
three clog dancers from the audience added to the fun. 
Wagers were made as to which one could clog the long- 
est, with war stamps for stakes. Then the lumber- 
jacks dug down into their wellworn leather wallets 
and bought stamps to the tune of $900. It was at 
Hell Gate that the indomitable quartet encountered a 
temperature of 53 below zero, but the only comment 
made was that ‘‘the guy who named the camp was some 
joker.’’ However, if the air was frosty the lumber- 
jacks made up for it by the warmth of their patriotic 
fervor, breaking all preceding records by taking 183 
of the $5 stamps. In order to reach one isolated camp 
the party abandoned the pung, and with melodeon and 
violin strapped on their backs, took to snow shoes. 
They found the cabins buried in snow, the men having 
been isolated a good part of the winter. Needless to 
say, the concert party received a warm welcome and 
the enthusiasm of the lumberjacks was boundless. This 
unique patriotic crusade ‘‘up river’’ covered 136 miles 
thru a snow bound country and. netted the sale of 
$4,185 worth of war stamps. The splendid response made 
by the lumberjacks demonstrates that the woods work- 
ers of the North country are not a whit behind their 
brethren in other sections in loyalty and practical pa- 
triotism. ; 











ORGANIZE SAFETY COUNCIL BRANCH 


SPOKANE, WASH., March 2.—Representatives of eight 
of the largest lumber manufacturing plants in the city 
met at noon Tuesday and organized a Spokane Safety 
Council, a branch of the National Safety Council of 
Chicago, to promote methods for the prevention of acci- 
dents in the mills and factories of Spokane and vicinity. 

Floyd L. Daggett, former mayor of Spokane, leading 
ploneer Democratic organizer and recently chairman of 
the industrial insurance commission of the State, was 
selected as local representative of the council and will 
take up his work in a few days, moving to Spokane 
with his family from Seattle. 

The local council organized by electing J. P. Me- 
Goldrick of the McGoldrick Lumber Co., president; E. F. 
Cartier Van Dissel, of the Phoenix Lumber Co., vice 
spesident ; and W. C. Ufford, of the Spokane Lumber 

0., secretary and treasurer. 

Clarence Parker, of the Safety council of Everett, 





who came to Spokane some weeks ago to make a survey 
of the local situation, was present as advisor for the 
organizers. The local work will be started immediately 
following the arrival of Mr. Daggett. 

Present at the meeting today were Milton McGoldrick 
representing the McGoldrick Lumber Co.; E. F. Cartier 
Van Dissel, of the Phoenix Lumber Co., who acted as 
chairman for the meeting; E. H. Stoehr, secretary of 
the White Pine Sash Co.; A. Maccuaig, of the Ex- 
change Lumber Co.; W. F. Mackey, of the Crescent 
Woodenware & Box Manufacturing Co. The Western 
Pine Manutacturing Co. was represented by President 
C. M. Crego, and W. C. Ufford appeared for the Spokane 
Lumber Co. E. W. Harris, manager of the Delkana 
Lumber Co., was in the city and represented his plant 
as the only outside manufacturing plant reported. The 
purpose of the organization, however, is to extend the 
work to include all of the principal woodworking plants 
in the Inland Empire. 


WELFARE FUND COMMITTEE NEEDS SUPPORT 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 4.—The sum of $3,000 has 
been made available for the use of the 20th Engineers 
(Forest) to take care of emergency needs in France 
and an additional $1,000 furnished for a regimental 
canteen by the welfare fund for lumbermen and forest- 
ers in war service. 

This action was taken at a conference in Washington 
Feb. 23, which was attended by Colonel Mitchell and 
Major Barnes of the 20th Engineers, and W. R. Brown, 
acting chairman; P. S. Ridsdale, treasurer, and E. A. 
Sterling, secretary of the committee in charge of the 
fund. Following the conference, E. D. Tennant, secre- 
tary-treasurer of Hoo-Hoo, and one of the two repre- 
sentatives of that order on the committee, has been ad- 
vised by Mr. Sterling that there will be a meeting of 
the committee at the office of the secretary, 30 East 
Forty-Second Street, New York, on March 7, when sev- 
eral important matters will be discussed. 

Mr. Sterling advises Mr. Tennant that about $17,000 
has been collected up to date, out of which disburse- 
ments have been made for an ambulance—thru the 














THE CONCERT PUNG AND ITS JOLLY CREW 


efforts and with funds provided by the Forest Service; 
—wool has been purchased with which sweaters have 
been knit and furnished to several thousand men; grafo- 
nolas sent to thirty-six companies at the special request 
of the chaplain, in addition to the regimental canteen 
fund, and the drawing account put at the disposal of the 
regiment’s colonel, already referred to. 

Mr. Sterling’s letter gives this further interesting in 
formation concerning the work of the committee: 


Within the last week an interview by Treasurer Ridsdale 
with James G. Blaine, jr., one of the high officials of the Red 
Cross, definitely developed the fact that they can not, under 
any circumstances, accept money for any particular regiment 
or group of men, but they will, when notified by the chaplain 
or others in authority, give aid in this country to the depend 
ents of forestry regiments abroad, and advise us of the amount 
so given with the view of reimbursement being made into 
their general fund. A list of men in the forestry regiments 
is being furnished the Red Cross, and also a list of lumbermen 
soldiers in the service is being compiled. This will largely 
take care of relief work at home. 

Part of the interesting information given by Colonel 
Mitchell was that in many ways the men of the forestry regi- 
ments are not as well taken care of as those at the fighting 
front, and that because of their isolated location and the 
monotonous and arduous duties they need special attention. 
Ile pointed out that men never ask to be transferred from the 
front to the engineering corps, but that the reverse is often 
the case. ,He also said that about three battalions of first 
regiments are working in the war zone. 


Mr. Sterling said that Colonel Mitchell also strongly 
emphasized the desirability of some patriotic lumber- 
man of high standing volunteering his services in con- 
nection with the collection and distribution of addi- 
tional funds. 


PROTESTS AGAINST ELIMINATING JOBBERS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 4,—The Lockland Lumber 
Co., of this city, has wired the following protest to 
Washington against the proposed elimination of the job- 
ber from the coal trade, by which Fuel Administrator 
Garfield considers he can bring about a more equitable 
distribution of fuel: 


We understand that if a new ruling becomes effective April 
1 we may have to depend directly upon the operators for our 
supply of fuel. As this means trying to do business with 
about 7,000 mines along new and radical lines, with which we 
are entirely unfamiliar, we insist that any change to have to 
deal with so many selling units would be economically un- 
sound. Weare afraid that this would mean that there would 
be many times when we would be unable to secure coal as 
a as we do at present thru jobbers with whom we do 
usiness. 





RESCUED OFFICER TELLS OF STEAMER’S LOSS 


Former Lumberman Gives Graphic Story of Tuscania 
Sinking—Foresters Keep Cool 


Boston, Mass., March 4.—Lieutenant Richard Warren, 
Twentieth Engineers (Forest), formerly a member of the 
Woodstock Lumber Co.’s force, proved himself a hero 
on the fated Tuscania the night of the sinking. The 
father of the Boston lumberman, Nathan Warren, of 
Waltham, Mass., has received a letter from his son 
graphically describing the scene on the sinking vessel 
and the cool manner in which the foresters took the 
tragedy. 

Lieutenant Warren was a member of Co. E of the 
6th Battalion. Parts of his letter describing the sink 
ing are as follows: 


I was in my stateroom and had just pulled out my trunk 
to take the last steamer letter, and was preparing to open it 
when Bing! Bang! came the noise as if the ship had struck a 
rock. I could feel the floor of the stateroom rise up in the 
middle just as if it had been struck with a hammer. 

The men quickly began to pour out on deck. Flares were 
lighted; the ship sent up rockets, and everybody got busy 
lowering boats. We had some difficulty with our first boat, 
in which I was supposed to go, but finally got it lowered and 
the men slid down ropes into it. In a jiffy it was loaded, 
overloaded to all appearances. The ship looked better to me 
so I waited; the ship looked like the best bet. 

No one, of course, knew how long the ship would float or 
even that she might not sink at all. It had started to list to 
starboard but not enough to interfere with the lowering of 
the boats. There was considerable difficulty in the lowering 
of the other boats. Some were overturned or smashed in the 
process. Two on the starboard side over where the torpedo 
struck were shattered, 

Finally all the boats and rafts were gone. With 800 men 
still aboard the shin, which was sinking fast, the outlook 
was pretty blue. Still everybody kept cool, waited, waited 
for the ship to sink or for some form of help to appear. Of 
course, it might not sink; and the ice cold water was to be 
considered only as the one final chance when it started to take 
the final plunge. 

“He who hesitates is lost” may be good dope in most cases, 
but we who hesitated made out the best of anyone that night. 
In perhaps half an hour’s time a big boat noiselessly stole 
out of the darkness—noiselessly for fear of more torpedoes— 
and came along. the starboard side. Soon numerous ropes 
were thrown out from the steamer, and down we slid, the 
whole of us. After a cold ride of about five hours we were 
landed, given a feed of hot soup and bread and blankets to 
roll up in. Next morning we were removed to a neighboring 
city, and yesterday to this camp; in three places having heen 
entertained by Irish, English and Scotch garrisons in turn. 





EMPLOYEES ADOPT PATRIOTIC RESOLUTIONS 


ABERDEEN-HoQuIAM, WASH., March 2.—Employees of 
the Sunset Shingle Co., of Montesano, attested their 
loyalty to the country on Washington’s birthday when 
they passed the following resolutions: 

WueErgAS, The country has called upon us to do our bit by 
buying thrift and war saving stamps to help raise $2,000,000 
to help subdue the military autocracy of Germany which is 
now threatening the free institutions of this and other liberty 
loving people of the nations of the world; and 


WHEREAS, A great many of our comrades have been called 
upon to bear the brunt of the present conflict to sustain the 
principles of democracy, and believing it is our duty here at 
home to give the Government under which we live all the 
financial support that we possibly can; now therefore be it 

Resolved, By the employees of the Sunset Shingle Co, that 
each of us buy at least one war saving stamp each month, 
the price of which is to be deducted from our monthly wages 
and to be delivered to us with our pay check each month of 
1918, and that each employee buy more than one stamp if 
he can do so. Be it further 


Resolved, That we consider any person unpatriotic who does 
not subscribe for his share of these stamps, and more par- 
ticularly one a month, as it is one of the best means of sav- 
ing money and at the same time is helping a great and good 
frp ah cause for which many of our boys are laying down 
their lives. 


MEXICO A GREAT FUTURE TIE MARKET 


Monterrey, Mexico, March 4.—Some idea of the dilap- 
idated physical condition of the National Railways of 
Mexico may be had when it is stated by expert engineers 
who have recently made an examination of the property 
on behalf of the American minority stockholders that 
there is hardly a mile stretch of track in the entire 8,100 
miles of lines that comprise the system which will not 
have to have its cross ties replaced. These engineers 
estimate that the total amount of money that will have 
to be expended for the purchase of cross ties alone 
will exceed $50,000,000 gold. When the time comes for 
undertaking this gigantic work of rehabilitation not only 
the cross ties but practically all the other material that 
will enter into the repairs will have to be purchased in 
the United States. At this time only spasmodic efforts 
are being made to improve the physical condition of the 
system. Just enough work is done to enable the move 
ment of passenger and freight trains over the track. 








NEW HARDWOOD CONCERN ORGANIZED 


Sr. Louris, Mo., March 4.—J. W. Thompson, who has 
been engaged in the hardwood lumber business for many 
years and who is one of the best known men in that 
field, has organized a new corporation known as the 
Interstate Lumber Co., and an office has been opened 
in Room 922 Wright Building. The company, which is 
organized under the laws of Missouri, will manufacture 
and deal in hardwoods. 

Mr. Thompson was long located at Memphis, having 
been president of the J. W. Thompson Lumber Co., 
which was in business for twenty-five years. 
1912 he has not been actively engaged in the hardwood 
lumber trade. The company starts out with promise of 
success. 

A number of men long and favorably known in the 
hardwood industry are associated with Mr. Thompson, 
who is vice president and treasurer of the new organ} 
zation. H. G. Hascall, of the Pickrel Walnut Co., is 
president; J. P. Phillips, also of the Pickrel company, is 
secretary, and other directors and stockholders are 
George E. Hibbard, president of Steele & Hibbard 
Lumber Co., and Kerby A. Rains. 


Since 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL 


UNAUTHORIZED TARIFFS FILED, IS CHARGE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 6.—In a complaint filed on 
behalf of the R. T. Feltus Lumber Co., of Chicago, and 
others, John 8. Burchmore charges Agent R. 8. Countiss 
with having filed tariffs changing minimum weights on 
lumber shipments from the Northwest without first secur- 
ing the permission of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The tariffs under attack became effective Sept. 24 
last as supplements to tariffs previously in effect. Under 
their provisions movements of lumber shipments from 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Montana to destinations 
east of the Rocky Mountains ‘‘are subject to varying 
minimum weights dependent purely upon the cubical ea 
pacity of the cars in which loaded.’’ ; 
The commission is asked to strike the tariffs from its 
records without hearing. So far as known this is the 
first time a carrier or agent has been accused of seeking 
to evade the requirements of the amended fifteenth section. 





AMENDMENT HITS AT STRIKE AGITATORS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. ©., March 6.—The House of Repre 
sentatives late today passed an amendment to the Espion 
age Act making it a crime to conspire to foment strikes 
in plants engaged on war work and providing a penalty 
of thirty years’ imprisonment and a fine of $10,000 for 
violations of the proposed law. 

Such legislation as this is well calculated to stiffen the 
backbone of all executive officials in handling the de- 
structive and lawless element which has been spreading 
discord and preaching violence to the workers of the 
nation. 


COMMISSION SUMMONS CHICAGO FIRM 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 6.—Complaint was issued 
today against Sears, Roebuck & Co., of Chicago, by the 
Federal Trade Commission. The complaint summons the 
firm to answer a charge that it has advertised sugar for 
sale at 3 to 4 cents a pound upon condition that certain 
amounts of other groceries be purchased. The complaint 
further charges the company has circulated catalogs rep- 
resenting the quality of merchandise sold by its com 
petitors as inferior. A hearing has been set for April 11. 


Loeb Explains Sales 

Albert H. Loeb, vice president of Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., said the practice referred to was in operation about 
eighteen months ago when combination sales were popular. 

The method was discontinued, he said, not because of 
any complaint against it, but owing to a change of sales 
policy by the company. 

‘<The charge has to do, so far as we know, with the 
selling of sugar at a reduced rate in combination with 
the sale of a combination order of other commodities,’’ 
said J. R. Seott, manager of the grocery department. 
* «<The practice was discontinued last June in accordance 
with the request of the food administration. We had 
no patent on the idea and were not the only ones follow 
ing it. All of the mail order houses, department stores, 
in fact, all retailers of groceries followed it. 

‘*Charges of unfair competition and misrepresenting 
products of rival firms in our advertising are a puzzle to 
us. Sears, Roebuck & Co. will be glad to give the Federal 
Trade Commission all the information it has not pro 
cured regarding any of their transactions in question 
and have no desire to violate or evade any law. The 
charges, we believe, are, to say the least, a little bit far- 
fetched.’’—Chicago Herald. 

It is barely possible that retail lumber dealers might 
give some information that would throw some light on the 
matter. 








HOUSING BILL A LAW 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 5.—The $50,000,000 bill 
passed by Congress to provide housing facilities for 
workers in the shipyards of the country is now a law, 
and the housing section of the Shipping Board is busily 
engaged in working out its plans for the wise expenditure 
of the money. 

Action is expected in Congress at an early date on the 
general housing bill reported last week from the House 
committee on public buildings and grounds. The fact 
that the Senate first passed the Shipping Board bill and 
that several senators at the time called attention to the 
need of a general housing measure bespeaks early action 
after the bill gets to the Senate. 

In reporting the general housing bill Chairman Clark 
of the House committee called attention to the alarming 
conditions in various communities where munitions plants 
are turning out enormous quantities of war material and 
where housing conditions are bad, to say the least. 

Possibly general housing legislation would have been 
provided long ago, but many more big things had to be 
done and interfered with consideration of measures of 
this kind. Plans have been underway for months and 
work will start quickly once the legislation is passed. 

In a recent communication to Congress Secretary of 
War Baker called attention to the urgent need of housing 
facilities to take care of expanding forces of workers. 
Many other officials have strongly urged housing legis- 
lation, and the gigantic strides taken by England have 
frequently been referred to. 

Said Chairman Clark: 

The main object of the bill is to provide housing for work- 
ers in industries essential to the conduct of the war. The 
committee finds the only justification for the proposed legis- 


lation is the condition confronting our country as shown at 
the hearings. 

The bill seeks to authorize the secretary of labor, at a 
limit of cost not to exceed the sum of $50,000,000, to acquire 
a outs ang ane eerennation or otherwise, such lands 
mproved or unimproved etc, as he may deem to be nece ry 
= yo agp of the war. of = 

t is also sought to give the secretary of labor the power 
to build such houses as he may determine are meceuuary | to 
equip, manage, maintain, alter, lease, exchange, sell and con- 





vey any such lands, houses, buildings, parts thereof or inter- 
est therein, upon such terms and conditions as he may deter- 
mine, and to aid in providing such housing facilities by loans 
of money to such person or persons and upon such conditions 
as he may determine. 

The bill gives the secretary of labor the power to acquire 
by purchase or otherwise such local transportation and other 
community facilities, parts thereof and equipment as in his 
judgment may become necessary for the proper execution 
of the trust created. 

The necessity for this legislation arises from the fact 
that all manufacturing and industrial plants in this country 
at the time of the declaration of war with Germany which 
could be useful for war purposes have been enormously ex- 
panded, and, in addition, very many more such plants have 
been established, and this expansion and growth have made 
it necessary that many, very many, thousands of additional 
workmen should be employed, and, of course, these workmen 
and their families must be housed. 

The administration, realizing and appreciating the fact 
that it was of the very highest importance that every plant 
engaged in the manufacture of arms and munitions and 
other war essentials should be expanded to the utmost, and 
should be kept constantly running at its highest productive 
capacity, and that this of necessity would require a _ tre- 
mendous increase in the number of industrial workers, caused 
the committee on labor of the Council of National Defense 
to make a survey of the problem, in order to determine what 
could be done in the premises. 

It was ascertained that good, skilled, competent workers 
could be had, but that in many cases houses could not be 
found, and, therefore, this vitally necessary work could not 
be performed as speedily as the exigencies demanded. Private 
eapital could not or would not build on a scale to meet the 
demand, and, therefore, it became a Government problem to 
house the labor which is absolutely necessary for the full 
development of the resources to deal successfully with the 
emergency confronting us. 

The bill provides, where, in the judgment of the secretary 
of labor, that is feasible, for the loan of money to persons for 
the construction of these houses, the committee being of the 
opinion that in proper cases, with the money properly se- 
cured, loans will be preferable to construction and ownership 
by the Government. 


The House committee on rules today ordered a favor- 
able report on a resolution asking for the immediate 
consideration of a bill reported by Mr. Clark’s commit- 
tee appropriating $4,500,000 for the purchase by the 
Treasury Department of the old Arlington Hotel site in 
this city and the completion of a large office building now 
under construction on it. This illustrates the congested 
condition of office space in this city and the temper of 
Congress in dealing with the emergency. 

It is estimated that as much as $10,000,000 is needed 
to provide adequate housing facilities for the additional 
clerical forces of the several Government departments 
here and to be brought here in the near future. 

Long ago official committees were organized to strug- 
gle with the housing problem here. There had been much 
profiteering by real estate men and householders, Few 
rooms are to be had now at any price. In most instances 
the prices asked are beyond the means of clerks receiving 
average pay. 

It is expected that Congress will not hesitate to vote 
additional funds when those now contemplated have been 
exhausted. The work will be rushed as much as possible. 





ORDERS PLACED WITH BUREAUS SMALLER 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C©., March 7.—Orders for lumber 
placed with the pine and fir bureaus this week were not 
large. 

The Southern Pine Emergency Bureau in February 
placed orders aggregating upward of 100,000,000 feet. 
During the last two weeks mills in the Georgia-Florida 
Emergency Bureau shipped 35,000,000 feet, about one- 
half on Government orders. The North Carolina bureau 
also booked many millions of feet in February and during 
the last week has received orders for about 2,000,000 feet. 

The Southern Pine bureau received an order for 2,000,- 
000 feet of box material to be shipped to a box manufac- 
turer, including a million feet of 1x10-inch. 

Large quantities of lumber from the Southern Pine and 
Alabama-Mississippi bureau mills have been shipped to the 
site of the big smokeless powder plant near Nashville. 

Shipping instructions have been received on the first 
8,000,000 feet for the Charleston, W. Va., smokeless pow- 
der plant. 

The Southern Pine bureau also has received orders for 
close to 2,000,000 feet for the new emergency construc- 
tion for the Navy and War departments in this city. 


LUMBERMEN 


CLOTHES OFFICIAL WITH GREAT AUTHORITY 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 6.—With the announcement 
of the selection of Bernard M. Baruch as chairman of 
the War Industries Board the fact became known that 
President Wilson has determined to clothe this official with 
far greater authority than was bestowed on his prede 
cessors, 

Mr. Baruch is a clear thinking man of wide knowledge 
and decision. He has served with credit as a member of 
the War Industries Board and the old general munitions 
board, as chairman of the raw materials committee, which 
included the old lumber committee and covers the present 
office of director of lumber, and as chairman of the allied 
purchasing commission, which is the clearing house for 
all purchases of foodstuffs and war materials in this 
country for the Allies. 

He will continue to serve as head of the allied purchas- 
ing commission and necessarily will in the future, as in 
the past, have active supervision of all lumber purchases. 

Mr. Baruch is hopeful that R. H. Downman, of New 
Orleans, will be able to return to Washington and con- 
tinue to serve as director of lumber. Mr. Downman has 
not been well for months. Meanwhile he is quite partial 
to Charles Edgar, who long served as assistant to Mr. 
Downman and has continued in harness since the latter 
returned to New Orleans. 





MANY TO ATTEND WASHINGTON HEARING 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


NEw ORLEANS, LaA., March 7.—The delegation of south 
ern pine manufacturers who will attend the Senate com- 
mittee hearing in Washington on Tuesday, March 12, will 
include Charles 8. Keith, of Kansas City, president of the 
Southern Pine Association; W. H. Sullivan, Great South- 
ern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La.; R. M. Hallowell, Indus- 
trial Lumber Co., Elizabeth, La.; F. L. Sanford, Zona, 
La.; F. W. Reimers, Natalbany Lumber Co., Hammond, 
La.; J. H. Kirby, Kirby Lumber Co., Houston, Tex.; 
F, W. Stevens, Bagdad Land & Lumber Co., Bagdad, Fla. ; 
V. M. Scanlan, Lamar Lumber Co., Clyde, Miss.; Charles 
Green, Eastman Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss.; M. B. 
Nelson, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo.; C. C. 
Sheppard, Forest Lumber Co., Oakdale, La.; 8. B. Bissell, 
Wausau Southern Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss.; H. T. Ken 
dall, Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., and others. 

Secretary J. EH. Rhodes and Assistant Secretary A. G. T. 
Moore, of the Southern Pine Association, will leave for 
Washington with other members of the delegation to 
morrow. A preliminary conference probably will be held 
in Washington Monday. 





RECRUITS WANTED FOR SPRUCE PRODUCTION 


From time to time lumbermen have-written to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN asking where they may forward 
application for enlistment in special branches of the 
service or how best they may serve the country in a 
civilian capacity. Among the recent ones was one 
whose experience and qualifications seemed especially 
to fit him for one of the forest engineer regiments 
and therefore his application was forwarded to William 
L. Hall, Assistant Forester, who has been handling 
much of the reeruiting for the 20th Engineers (Forest). 
In reply he said that no further enlistments are being 
taken for the 20th Engineers (Forest) because the 
regiment has been recruited to full strength for some 
time. He made a suggestion for service in another 
branch of the army, however, that is of interest, 
especially as it points out where a number of lumber 
men may get into work in the service for which they 
are especially trained. The letter from Mr. Hall bore 
the date of March 4, the part referred to reading as 
follows: ‘‘It is my understanding that the signal corps 
is desirous of recruiting about 3,000 men for service 
in its spruce production work on the Pacifie coast. If 
you are interested in this work, I would suggest that 
you write to the Recruiting Section, Air Personnel 
Department, Signal Corps, 136 K Street, N. E., Wash 
ington, D, C, 























From Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


The above is a view of the village Marie Jose, name 


to time regarding the scarcity 























i din honor of the eldest daughter of the King and Queen of Belgium, an 
built near Scheveningen, Holland’s famous summer resort. . + a ; : 


by the Dutch to shelter the Belgium refugees in Holland. 
same plan, with slight modifications in painting and exterior work. 


Only a part of the houses are shown which were built 
The houses are all built of wood and apparently from tli 
Reports have come to this country from time 


of lumber in Holland, but evidently supplies of a certain kind must be fairly plentifu!, 


for the photograph from which this illustration was made was taken in the fall of 1917, shortly after the completion 


of some of the houses. 
the conclusion of the war. 


This may be typical of a certain class of reconstruction work to be undertaken in Europe at 
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A LUMBERMAN’S VIEW OF THE SHIP- 
BUILDING DELAY * 


[By J. E. Crawford, President Louisiana Saw Mill Co. 
; (Ltd.), Glenmore, La.] 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., March 4.—I am glad of the oppor- 
tunity presented of giving to you, and thru you to the 
publie generally, the lumber operators’ side of the much 
discussed question of the delay in furnishing lumber for 
ships, replying to the undeserved and unwarranted accu- 
sations made against the southern pine sawmill operators 
by certain officials of the fleet corporation. 


There evidently have been some very impractical offi- 
cials scattered thruout the roster of the fleet corporation, 
from first to last, and now that the delay in building ships 
is actually shown to be a fact and the responsibility is 
about to be fastened to someone of the different agencies 
participating, it is the most natural thing in the world 
for this responsibility to be passed on, from one party to 
the other, each hoping it will finally be placed on the 
other fellow. 

However, the southern millmen, the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation and the emergency bureau are more than willing. 
for the facts to be known, and have no fears of the out- 
come, as they have clean hands and clear consciences. 
Each one of these organizations invites unbiased investi- 
gation, and has no fears of the result. 

The fact can be shown conclusively that the lumber 
manufacturers in the United States have, during this 
war, shown their loyalty and devotion to their Govern- 
ment and their country, have sacrificed their personal 
interests, and have actually rendered a service in this 
hour of peril to democracy, not exceeded by any other 
organization or industry. 

Now as to some of the facts in the case, which should be 
considered in all fairness to the southern pine lumber 
people. 

1—If the Emergency Fleet Corporation had in the be- 
ginning recognized the fact that the thing to be done was 
to secure the larger ship timbers of fir, and the rest of 
the schedules of yellow pine, as is now being done and is 
patent to everyone, instead of insisting that each schedule 
be furnished: complete by the mill booking it, or not at all, 
the ship yards would have 
been swamped with lumber 


on the part of the mills was borne by their association. 

In conclusion I will say that there seems to be no fur- 
ther delay necessary in furnishing ship timbers, as it has 
been found practical to build up the larger sticks used for 
ribs frames, and other extra dimension pieces, from 
smaller timbers, by the plan known as the ‘‘laminated 
construction,’’ which can immediately be furnished by 
the mills in unlimited quantities. A ship of this type, 
known as the Daugherty type of vessel, has just been 
launched at Orange, Tex., for the Cunard Line, and 
twelve more of the same type have been contracted for 
by the Federal Shipping Board. This War Mystery, as it 
is called, will be watched with keen interest, as it is not 
only the largest wooden steamship ever built but contains 
less lumber, of lesser sizes, and is said to carry 50 percent 
more dead weight than the Ferris type of ship now being 
so extensively built by the fleet corporation. Lloyds 
agency gives it an Al rating. 

I hope that thru your valuable trade paper the lumber 
operators may be given a fair hearing, and that is all we 
ask. We heartily agree with you that this is a time of 
supreme importance when ships should be built as rapidly 
as it is humanly possible to do, if our nation and the 
Allies are to be saved. To this end the lumber mills of 
the South, thru their Southern Pine Association, stand 
pledged. 


BILL FOR REQUISITIONING TIMBER 
AND TIMBER PRODUCTS 


GREENSBORO, N. C., March 4.—The lumber interests 
of North Carolina are very much interested in the bill 
to empower the President to requisition timber and 
timber products for war purposes. The measure has 
been reported favorably from the senate military affairs 
committee and will be passed in the near future. The 
bill, a copy of which has been received here, author- 
izes the President to: 

First: Take possession of any standing or fallen timber 
required for use by the army, navy, the United States Ship- 
ping Board or the United States Hmergency Fleet Corporation, 
or required in the production of any article necessary for use 


by the army or navy, the United States Shipping Board or the 
Emergency fleet corporation. 


Second: Enter upon any lands upon which is situated any 





EXHIBITS TELL NOTABLE STORY OF 
ACHIEVEMENT 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., March 4.—One of the most impres- 
sive features of the annual convention of the Southern 
Pine Association, held in the Hotel Grunewald, New Or- 
leans, Feb. 19 and 20, was the remarkable showing of 
graphic charts and educational exhibits depicting the 
scope and extent ofthe association’s activities during the 
preceding year. The beautifully decorated convention 
hall, lavishly but artistically hung with the national colors, 
afforded a setting which added to the effectiveness of 
the striking exhibits which had been prepared by Secre- 
tary-manager J. E, Rhodes and his staff. 

One of the most timely and interesting of these exhibits 
was that shown herewith, epitomizing the tremendous 
achievements of the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau in 
supplying lumber and timbers to the Government for war 
purposes. The statistics presented thereon speak for 
themselves, showing that since the United States entered 
the war and up to February of this year the association 
has supplied 37,803 carloads of material, and that ship- 
ments of ship timbers now approximate 1,500,000 feet— 
or sufficient for one standard wooden ship—daily. 

Further emphasizing the patriotic service rendered to 
the nation another poster conspicuously heralded the fact 
that: ‘‘The Association Mobilized Southern Pine Manu- 
facturers Within 13 Days After the Government’s Call 
and Subsequently Organized the Southern Pine Emergency 
Bureau, Other Producing Sections Followed Suit; Hence 
Millions of Dollars Were Saved to Uncle Sam.,’’ 

On a display board was shown one of the posters of. 
which thousands were put up in camps, mills and public 
places from Florida to Texas, reading: 

To LUMBERMEN: For the support of our soldiers in 
France the Government must have wooden ships.. Without 
ships the war can not be won. Without timbers ships can 
not be built. Our country looks to you! Every swing of 
an ax, every cut of a saw, may seore as heavily as a shot 
fired from the trenches. Help our boys in France, With 
them win the war. Make the world safe for Democracy. 

Prominent in the display was a large poster inscribed: 
‘*Not only ‘On With Busi- 
ness,’ or ‘Business As 





several months earlier, 

2—Again, if the ship 
schedule had been perfected 
before it was given to the 
mills for cutting, and the 
numberless changes had 
thus been obviated, a great 
saving of time would have 
resulted. 

3—As far as my experi- 
ence and observation in this 
matter goes, being in close 
touch with the work of the 
Southern Pine Association 
and more especially with 
the large longleaf mills in 
central Louisiana, I am 
soundly convinced that the 
lumber operators have ear- 
nestly sought after the 
large trees in their timber 
properties necessary to pro- 
duce the large ship timbers 
required, and in a great 
many instances have done 
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MISCELLANEOUS PURPOSES 4635 CAR LOADS 


APPROXIMATELY 750,000,000 FEET B.M._ 


SHIP TIMBER SHIPMENTS NOW APPROXIMATE 1.500.000 FEET DAILY 
SUFFICIENT TO BUILD ONE STANDARD WOODEN SHIP | EACH DAY. 


_OUR COUNTRYS NEED COMES FIRST. 


Usual,’ but ‘More Business 
Than Usual’ is our slogan.’’ 

An instructive statistical 
chart reviewed the growth 
of the southern lumber in- 
dustry since 1850, based 
upon the Federal census re- 
turns. The figures for 1910, 
when the last Federal cen- 





Alabama, Arkansas, Flori- 
da, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Missouri and 
Texas, showed a total of 
10,103 establishments with 
invested capital of $310, 
706,281, employing 237,283 
workers with annual pay- 
roll of $98,588,360, and out- 
put valued at $273,286,220. 

On another display board 
were shown samples of the 
southern pine service pub- 
lications issued periodically. 
These include the statistical 
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so at great additional ex- 
pense and with much in- 
convenience. There is this to be said, however, that 
even in the choicest longleaf yellow pine tracts in the dif- 
ferent southern States, the trees available to make these 
big ship sticks are not plentiful—they are positively 
searee, Not every tree that may be callipered in the 
woods as suitable for this high grade material will pro- 
duce lumber that will pass the Government inspection. 
The practical millman knows too well the frequent dis- 
appointments in this regard. 

4—There is no question that the lumber operators have 
invariably given the orders for ship material for Uncle 
Sam the preference, even at times sacrificing more profit- 
able commercial business. Where patriotic motives were 
lacking, the very fact that the mills were forbidden to 
ship any sizes above certain dimensions without permis- 
— from the fleet corporation operated to force this con- 
dition. 

5—A very large percentage of the lumber mills, having 
lost much of the skilled labor formerly employed, on ac- 
count of the draft, the foresters’ division to France, and 
to the ship yards and other Government work, largely be- 
cause of the excess wages offered by these Government 
agencies, has in this way suffered serious handicaps, and 
as a result of this loss of expert labor is finding the present 
labor supply very inefficient. The I. W. W. workers di- 
tectly and indirectly, in some places more than others, 
have caused much disruption in the operations. 

_6—It is to be said in favor of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation and the mill operators generally that a great ad- 
vantage was given the Government, and mitch time gained, 
when it arose to the occasion, and almost overnight mobil- 
ized the mills of the South, organized the emergency bu- 
Teau and met the flect corporation more than half way 
on every important move necessary in putting the ship 
building program to the front. When it seemed that the 
ship timber was not coming as fast as it was wanted, be- 
cause all of the ship ways being opened at once and all 
wanting the larger pieces of lumber virtually at the same 
time, the Southern Pine Association sent speakers into 
the lumber camps and mills, and did actually inspire the 
mill workers to more than double shipments in a very 
short space of time. The expense of all this codperation 


*Letter written to Manufacturers’ Record, Baltimore, 
Md., and copy sent to the American Lumberman. 





such standing or fallen timber so required, and to cut, remove 
and appropriate such timber therefrom, and also to enter 
upon and occupy any other lands or premises required in cut- 
ting or removing such standing or fallen timber. 


Third: To take possession of and use any logs or manu- 
factured lumber or other timber products required for use by 
the army, navy, the United States Shipping Board or the 
United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation. 


Section 2—That it shall be lawful for the President to com- 
mit to the secretary of war, the secretary of the navy and 
to the United States Shipping Board the exercise of the 
powers granted herein. 


Section 3—That whenever any standing or fallen timber or 
any logs or manufactured lumber or other timber products 
shall be taken possession of by the President or under his 
authority by virtue of the provisions hereof, just compensa- 
tion shall be made to the owners, which compensation shall 
be determined by or under the direction of the President, and 
if the amount thereof is genes rmige to the persons entitled 
to receive the same, such person shall be paid 50 percent of 
the amount so determined by or under the direction of the 
President, and shall be entitled to sue the United States and 
recover such other sum as added to said 50 percent shall make 
up such amount as will be just compensation therefor, in the 
manner provided for in section 24, paragraph 20, and section 
145 of the judicial code.. 


Section 4—The President is hereby authorized in time of 
war to exercise the following powers: 


To direct and prescribe, insofar as may be necessary to 
insure an adequate supply of lumber and timber products re- 
quired by the army, navy, and the United States Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, and the manner of conducting all logging 
and lumber operations. 


The President shall have authority to issue orders to per- 
sons engaged in logging operations and prescribing the length 
of logs which shall be cut in the course of such operations, 

The President shall have authority to issue orders to per- 
sons engaged in lumbering and in operating sawmills, pre- 
scribing the dimensions of lumber and timber products which 
shall be manufactured in the course of such operations. 

Section 5—-That any person who shall wilfully violate any 
order of the President issued under authority of section 4 
hereof shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon 
conviction thereof, shall be punished by a fine of not more 
than $1,000 or imprisonment for not more than one year, or 
by both such fine and imprisonment. 


This is a drastic and far reaching measure. It 
reaches every stick of standing timber that the Gov- 
ernment needs. North Carolina has a great wealth of 
such timber, and if the war continues thru several years 
it will be necessary to take much of it: If there are 
objections to the provisions of the bill amendments 
will be offered as they develop. 


statements, sales reports, 
rate books, bulletins and 
other trade information furnished to subseribers. 

Most interesting and impressive were the displays illus- 
trating the publicity work of the association. More than 
2,000,000 pieces of literature have been distributed by 
the association since its organization. These have been 
placed in the hands of home builders, architects, engineers, 
contractors, school boards and other prospective users of 
southern pine. Attractively arranged on a large board 
were samples of thirty-seven different booklets, folders, 
broadsides and other forms of printed publicity, many of 
which were beautiful specimens of effective advertising 
literature. , , 

Other interesting exhibits featured some of the display 
advertisements which have appeared in the leading maga- 
zines, weeklies, technical journals and farm papers during 
the last year, including the striking advertisements which 
recently ran in the Saturday Evening Post, and some of 
the pages which appeared in full color in representative 
magazines of large circulation. : 

A display which because of its unique character per- 
haps attracted the most attention of any was made up of 
many thousands of press clippings, representing news- 
paper publicity obtained by the publicity and advertising 
department of the association during the last three years, 
reflecting the changed and more favorable attitude of the 
press toward lumber. As the caption over the display 
stated, such publicity can not be bought and its value 
is beyond computation. There were literally miles of 
these clippings, all from different publications, the du- 
plication being estimated at less than 1 percent. 

The exhibits also included summarized statements of 
association activities, under the direction of A. G. T. 
Moore, assistant secretary, in transportation and cut-over 
land matters; comments from architects, engineers, retail 
lumber dealers and many others on the character of asso- 
ciation literature; a display made by Dr. Hermann von 
Schrenk showing the fire resistant qualities of shingle 
roofs treated with fire retardent chemicals, and a group of 
inquiries received from thirty foreign countries in response 
to Southern Pine Association advertising. 

The growth of the association was summed up in a 
chart showing that whereas in 1915 there were 108 sub- 
seribers representing 127 mills with production of 4,053,- 
000,000 feet, in 1918 there are 180 subscribers represent, 
ing 213 mills with production of 6,300,000,000 feet. 
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WINNERS IN AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S NATIONAL HOME-OWNING ESSAY 
CONTEST ARE ANNOUNCED 


(Continued from Front Page) 


conclusion are as follows: Colorado, 
Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, North Da- 
kota, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. 


FIRST PRIZE ESSAY 
By Florence Johnston, North English, 
Iowa 


From the earliest times of which we have 
a chronological record, as civilization advanced 
among those nations that had land of rich, 
well-watered soil, splendid forests, and an 
equable climate, there arose the desire to make 
permanent homes ; and it was only as they left 
off their nomadic habits and settled down in 
permanent homes that they were able to form 
strong governments and become strong nations. 

Our own Government wisely thought to pro- 
mote the love of a permanent home by estab- 
lishing the Homestead law, which gives to a 
family a home of -160 acres in the West by 
complying with certain conditions. Recently 
there was organized the Federal Land Bank 
loan, by which, if ten men of one community 
wish to borrow money to pay on farms, they 
can borrow over 50 percent of the price of the 
land from the Government at 5 percent in- 
terest, and are given from five to forty years 
to pay it back by paying the interest and a 
certain amount of the principal each year. 
These two laws aid only the farmer; but in 
the cities, where over 62 percent of the people 
live, there is the installment plan which aids 
the people to secure homes by paying a small 
amount each month which otherwise would 
have to be paid for rent. 

The different States have laws also for pro- 
tecting a man’s home. In Iowa, for example, 
lots not exceeding half an acre in a town or 
forty acres in the country are exempt from 
seizure for debt. 

Now, why should the Government aid the 
people in securing homes, and the States make 
such liberal laws to protect her citizens who 
own their homes? Manifestly because she 
wants to make this country a land of homes; 
to build up a nation of strong, self-reliant, pa 
triotic, liberty-loving people. 

Then it makes a family more thrifty, be- 
cause when they buy their home they all 
work harder and become more economical in 
order to make both ends meet. It gives them 
an aim to accomplish something. Then, when 
old age comes, the home owner is independent 
of everyone; but those who neglect to buy 
a home while they have youth and strength 
become dependent when they become unable 
to work, 

Owning a home gives the family a feeling of 
pride of ownership. The home owner is more 
influential in his community than the renter, 
not necessarily because he has a little more, 
but it is the staid qualities such as good man- 
agement, capability, honesty etc. that com 
mand respect. 

The communities where all the people own 
their homes are much more beautiful than 
those where many of the families are renters. 
Many renters try to keep a place in good con 
dition, but as the improvements begin to need 
repair they do not feel like they can spend 
their money to improve someone else’s place, 
besides paying their rent. The man who owns 
his home can year by year add improvements 








WINNERS IN THE NATIONAL CONTEST FOR AMERICAN LUMBERMAN PRIZES 


FIRST PRIZE: $50 


NAME OF WRITER 


Florence Johnston, North English, Ia. Home Lumber Co., North English, Ia. 
SECOND PRIZE: $30 


Elizabeth Keyes, Newark, Ohio. 


THIRD PRIZE: $20 


Ruth H. Davis, Oneonta, N. Y. 


HIGHLY COMMENDED BY THE JUDGES 


Margaret Morris, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Happy Walton, North Augusta, Ga. 
Margaret Henderson, Norway, Mich. 
Hilma Larson, Mellen, Wis. 

Wilma Marshall, Oakdale, Pa. 

Ava Findley, Hill City, Kan. 
Elizabeth Graves, Lexington, Mo. 
Lois A. Ringgenberg, Findlay, Ohio. 
Opal McCullough, Davidson, Okla. 


Marjorie E. Howard, Waupun, Wis. 
Ella Mae Lehr, Ault, Colo. 
Lois A. Demorest, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


ENTITLED TO HONORABLE MENTION 


Lucile Foote, Inwood, Iowa. 
Eva Hassler, New Washington, Ohio. 


Esther Rankin, Plevna, Kan. 
Marjorie McGarey, Sterling, Kan. 
Neva Griffin, Nickerson, Kan. 
Madge Austin, Sylvia, Kan. 

Mae Parrish, Partridge, Kan. 
Galelah Chandler, Washington, Ind. 


Alice Collins, Tecumseh, Mich. 
Sadie Bray, Mt. Morris, Mich. 
Ethel Hutchison, Clio, Mich. 
Bonnie Jean Hill, Mason, Mich. 
Margaret House, Prague, Okla. 
Claylain Costelo, Poplar Bluff, Mo. 
Dorothy Sizer, Fisher, Ill. 

Dora Lenhard, Condon, Ore. 

Portia L. Kidwell, Pilot Rock, Ore. 
Agnes Galland, Reeder, N. D. 
Muriel J. Frey, Guttenburg, Iowa. 
Charles A. Doolittle, Augusta, Ga. 
Esther Warren, Laingsburg, Mich. 
Grace P. McRae, Trenton, Mo. 
Julian Hawk, Bryan, Ohio. 
Raymond Winkler, Hilbert, Wis. 
Mildred Neerman, Rochester, Ind. 


William R. Miller, Arcanum, Ohio. 
Bernadette Cotey, Cadillac, Mich. 
Alberta Esslinger, Perry, Iowa. 
Ralph Allen, Newark, Ohio. 

Paul Stull, Newark, Ohio. 

Aletha M. Connor, Parma, Mo. 
Ellen Greer, Flagler, Colo. 

Floy Kinnett, Walters, Okla. 

Fred Goodwin, Emmett, Idaho. 


LOCAL CONTEST CONDUCTED BY 


R. B. White Lumber Co., Newark, O. 
Briggs Lumber Co., Oneonta, N. Y. 


Ott & Son, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Augusta Lbr. Exchange, Augusta, Ga. 
O. C. Lumber Co., Norway, Mich. 
Foster-Latimer Lbr Co., Mellen, Wis. 
Lillo Bros, & Co., Oakdale, Pa. 
Hardman Lumber Co., Hill City, Kan. 
J. R. Moorehead, Lexington, Mo. 
Parker Lumber Co., Findlay, Ohio. 
Dascomb-Daniels Lumber Co., David- 
son, Okla. 
Loomans Lumber Co., Waupun, Wis. 
Smith Lumber Co., Ault, Colo. 
Hawkeye Lumber Co., Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


Inwood Lumber Co., Inwood, Iowa. 
New Washington Lumber & Mfg. Co., 
New Washington, Ohio. 
D. J. Fair Lumber Co., Plevna, Kan. 
D. J. Fair Lumber Co., Sterling, Kan. 
D. J. Fair Lumber Co., Nickerson, Kan. 
D. J. Fair Lumber Co., Sylvia, Kan. 
D. J. Fair Lumber Co., Partridge, Kan. 
W. M. Simpson Lumber Co., Washing- 
ton, Kan. 
Adrian Lbr. & Sup. Co., Adrian, Mich. 
May Lumber Co., Mt. Morris, Mich. 
May Lumber Co., Clio, Mich. 
C. P. Mickelson, Mason, Mich. 
Dascomb-Daniels Lbr. Co., Paden, Ok. 
Metz Lumber Co., Poplar Bluff, Mo. 
J. E. McJilton, Fisher, Ill. 
Arlington Lumber Co., Condon, Ore. 
Pilot Rock Lbr. Co., Pilot Rock, Ore. 
Independent Lumber Co., Reeder, N. D. 
Meuser Lumber Co., Guttenburg, Iowa. 
Augusta Lbr. Exchange, Augusta, Ga. 
Emil Lee & Co., Laingsburg, Mich. 
Clark & Bates Lbr. Co., Trenton, Mo. 
Stine Lumber Co., Bryan, Ohio. 
Chilton Lbr. & Sup. Co., Chilton, Wis. 
a Hendrickson & Co., Rochester, 
nd. 
W. F. Rosser Lumber Co., Arcanum, O. 
Cadillac Lumber, Co., Cadillac, Mich. 
C. D. Marckres & Co., Perry, Iowa. 
R. B. White Lumber Co., Newark, O. 
R. B. White Lumber Co., Newark, O. 
Fidelty Lbr. & Sup. Co., Parma, Mo. 
Flagler Lumber Co., Flagler, Colo. 
Badger Lumber Oo., Walters, Okla. 
Citizens Lumber Co., Emmett, Idaho. 








and can keep his farm in good repair besides beautifying it at the same time with the same 
money he would have to pay for rent, if he were renting. 

The children of families who are constantly moving do not have the same interest in their 
school work because they will move to one place, get well started in school and in a few 


months will move again. 


and probably “quit” school. 
educatéd people, and for its peo 
Moreover, this sy 


Then in another year or two it will be the same thing over again 
with probably some new books each time they move. 1 on 


In time the student will lose interest 


If this country is to maintain its greatness it must have 
ple to be educated their interest in its schools must be kept up. 
stem of renting loses money for the renter and the landowner: the 


renter, because moving makes so much expense and inconvenience ; and the owner, because 


when he changes tenants so often the land is not prope 


value. If the renter would 
take his rent money and pay 
it on a home he could soon 
have it partly paid for. 

Buying a home does not 
mean that it needs to be ex- 
pensive. “Be it ever s0 
humble there’s no place like 
home.” There can be as 
much love, happiness and 
contentment in a cottage as 
in a mansion, 

Lastly it makes men more 
patriotic. Who, if someone 
tries to take his home away 
from him, will not fight to 
the last to save it? This ex- 
plains the wonderful defense 
the French have put up: they 
are fighting for their homes— 
not rented quarters, as by far 
a greater percent of them 
own their homes than any 
other people. 

To sum this all up I would 
say that every family should 
own its own home because 
the strong nations are those 
whose people have permanent 
homes; because our Govern- 
ment aids people in secur- 
ing homes and our States 
protect their homes; because 
it makes people more thrifty, 
independent, influential, and 
gives them a pride of owner- 
ship; because the communi- 
ties where people own their 
homes are more beautiful ; be- 
cause the children of renters 
do not take the same interest 


rly rotated and rapidly decreases in 


(Left to right) Elizabeth Keyes, first prize for High Sc ale 
Martha Grace Smith, secon } ‘thool— $5 


prize 7th grade—$3; Ralph Allen, first prize 8th grade—$3 ; 
White, president R. B. White Lumber Co., Newark: Ohio. ti 


C-.OHIO RETAILER IN WHOSE CONTEST 1,500 ESSAYS WERE WRITTEN, AND THE LOCAL PRIZE WINNERS 


econd prize 7th grade—$1; Geneva Stephenson, 


in school work as those who own their homes ; 
because renting loses money for the renter and 
owner; because it does not need to be ex- 
pensive; and because it makes men more 
patriotic. 


SECOND PRIZE ESSAY 
By Elizabeth Keyes, Newark, Ohio. 


Many reasons can be given why every 
family should own its own home in preference 
to living in rented property. 

It seems a natural instinct for man to build 
himself a home, just as a bird has a natural 
instinct to build a nest. And, just as a bird 
must use what material is at hand, or what 
can be most easily obtained, so must man’s 
home be limited in quality according to his 
circumstances. Yet if he be the owner, this 
gives him the privilege of designing the home 
according to his own ideas; and even tho it 
may be humble it can be suitable to his needs 
and will likely be much more attractive than 
one he would be able to rent. 

If the home must be rented, one is always 
subject to the inconvenience of possible mov- 
ing, perhaps in the winter time; one probably 
can not have the conveniences he may desire 
and he must abide by the rulings of a landlord 
who sometimes is rather unreasonable. These 
inconveniences are felt by the entire family, 
but if the home is owned by the family all 
benefit by the added comforts that may be had, 

Any community that has a majority of home 
owners is preferable to a renting community. 
Usually it is more sanitary, better kept, and 
more attractive in every way. A man owes 
a duty to the community when building a 
home. He really has no moral right to build 
a house that will be unworthy of the commu- 
nity in which he lives or that will tend to de- 
preciate the value of neighboring property. 
The man who lives up to this ideal is a good 
citizen, and one who owns his own home is 
more apt to consider this duty to the com- 
munity, for he receives much of the benefit. 

Thrift is a habit and can be cultivated in no 
better way than in the purchase of a home. A 
man is always better satisfied with himself if 
he saves a sum of money, or holds something 
to show value received, than if he has spent 
the money without any visible results except 
a pile of receipts. He feels better to save 
money and have a home than to spend money 
on luxuries and pay rent all his lifetime. He 
will eventually eliminate luxuries and accom- 
plish the thrift habit. 

One large employer says that the efficiency 
of his employees is frequently increased 40 per- 
cent by living in modern homes, on good 
streets instead of shacks down an alley. He 
attributes this increased efficiency to pride, 
appreciation and having a real aim in life. 
Surely this pride is greater and the aim in life 
more definite if he owns or is buying his home. 

Good health is a very important item and 
since sanitary conditions are usually so much 
better where the homes are owned rather than 
rented, the health conditions will consequently 
be much better. 

While the obtaining of the home may incur 
some sacrifice, yet the dividend it pays in 
satisfaction will amply reward the efforts. 





THIRD PRIZE ESSAY 


By Ruth H. Davis, Oneonta, N. Y. 


There are many questions that come up be- 
fore the American families today, among which 


is this question, “Shall we own our own home or not?’ Every family must answer this at 
some time or other. It may be considered from several standpoints. Perhaps the most 
important one is thrift, because it is brought to our attention so much at the present time. 
One of the other standpoints is that of patriotism and good citizenship. There are a 
number of reasons that might be given under this topic. The owner realizes that his prop- 
erty must be protected and that laws must be made in order to insure better protection. He 
therefore is more interested in the laws that are made. His hopes and interests are centered 
around the things which will benefit himself and family and in case of a war he feels more 
interested in the things for which he is fighting. The owner has an interest in protecting 
his home and realizes that if he wants others to respect his property rights he must respect 
theirs. All of these things help in making a man more patriotic and a better citizen. 





Carl Sparks, second prize 8th grade—$1. 


As has already been said, 
thrift is another and perhaps 
the most important stand- 
point. The family who owns 
its own home must have ac- 
quired the habit of saving at 
some time in order to buy the 
home. Usually, when a person 
gets the habit of saving, it is 
not given up. The renter has 
no incentive to save for natu- 
rally he does not care to im- 
prove another’s house when 
the uncertainty of moving 
looms up before him. It 
costs no more for a family to 
own its own home than to 
rent, and, in fact, not as 
much. The home owner also 
has something to show for 
his money, while the renter 
has not. The renter is con- 
tinually paying out money 
and so never gets the saving 
habit, because he has no aim 
in view. The renter some- 
times thinks, “I don’t have 
to pay for the electricity, 248, 
or water, so I’ll use all I 
want.” Oftentimes these 
things are included in the 
rent and he pays for them 
indirectly. Then, too, the 
home owner is much better 
off in sickness or adversity 
because he has no rent to 


(also writer of second prize essay in national contest): pay. 
second prize High School—$3; Paul con, ment Health, hygiene and gani- 


Center : tation make up another im- 


portant phase of the subject. 
The owner is more interested 
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in caring for his property and keeping it sanitary. He will 
feel more like spending his money, as he is able to improve 
the property and keep it in a more healthful condition. He 
is more interested in having the proper amount of fresh air 
and sunshine, and will see to it that nothing which is un- 
healthful is to be found either in the house or around the 
outside. 

This question may be considered from the esthetic side 
also. The owner has an incentive to beautify the home and 
the grounds surrounding it. He has the advantage over the 
renter here also in that he can arrange things to suit himself 
while sometimes the landlord does not care to have any 
changes made. A street where all are home owners is usually 
much brighter and more beautiful because of course the home 
owner wants his property to look as well as possible. 

Another important side is that concerning the benefits to 
the owner and family. For example, because the owner has 





A WISCONSIN TOWN 


Kouuer, Wis., March 5.—The housing problem at Koh- 
ler is somewhat different from that at many other places. 
In most cities where housing problems arise there are a 
number of companies and they join together in solving 
the problem, but in this place there is only the Kohler 
Co., a large manufacturer of plumbing fixtures and sup- 
plies. The officials of the company believe that a satis- 

actory and pleasant home makes a satisfied and efficient 

workman and incidentally a far better American citizen. 
Some time ago it became evident that a plan should be 
followed that would provide for the better building of 
homes, and the situation was carefully investigated. Plans 
were drawn up and revised and before any building oper- 
ations were started the plans were entirely perfected. In 
this connection it was decided that the workmen should 
live near enough to the plant to allow them to walk to 
and from work and also that those having the smallest 
incomes should live close enough to the plant to allow them 
to go home at noon for lunch. The average man with 
limited means and a lack of knowledge of market condi- 
tions is apt to pay too much for a lot and build a house 
that is not carefully studied or well arranged, either 
from the point of hygiene or attractiveness, and he may, 
and usually does, have great difficulty in financing the 
investment. 

A consideration of all these things resulted in the 
formation of the Kohler Improvement Co. and its incor- 
poration to buy and sell land, build houses and assist in 
developing the community. This company is considered 
by the incorporators as a trust, and no salaries are paid 
to the officers, with the exception of a secretary, and divi- 
dends, if any ever accrue, are to be limited to an average 
of 5 percent on the investment. The houses are all sold 
at cost and the cost is kept as low as it is possible to 
keep it. 

One of the first activities of the Kohler Improvement 
Co. was to employ competent city planners to lay out the 
city into industrial, commercial and residential zones. In 
this connection provisions for playgrounds, parks, athletic 
fields and other recreation centers were adequately pro- 
vided for and the probable growth of the community as 
well. A landscape architect was employed to attend to 
the landscape features of the plan and it is worth while 
mentioning that the factory of the Kohler Co. is screened 
from the rest of the community by several rows of trees, 
as it is not thought wise to obtrude the factory side of 
the community upon the home life of the citizens. For 
the benefit of the residents land and houses will be sold 
only under restriction in order to stabilize land values and 
prevent land speculation. The Kohler Improvement Co. 
does not intend to displace the position usually taken by 
the civic authorities in a community but merely intends to 
codperate with them to help make Kohler a modern Ameri- 
can city and a goodsplace in which to work and to live. 

Erection of the first unit of houses was begun early in 
1917. All house plans were prepared by competent archi 
tects and monotony of design is avoided, altho the houses 
are standardized so far as practical. Each lot is laid out 
so that it will be attractive and will harmonize with all 
the surrounding lots, plenty of ground is allowed at the 
back for a garden and the company provides a supply of 
trees, shrubbery and flowers. By having the purchasers 
plant flowers, shrubbery and trees an interest in keeping 
up the appearance of the city is stimulated and a means of 


acquired the habit of saving, his credit anywhere will be 
better than the renter’s and people will be more willing to 
trust him. The owner may be able to buy another house and 
so have the income from that, which would prove very use- 
ful. The owner has more pride in what he has accomplished 
and wants to do all that he can, while. the renter, having ac- 
complished little or nothing, sometimes gets discouraged. The 
home owner is usually more willing to help his neighbors 
when they are in trouble, but the renter, not knowing when 
he will leave the neighborhood, is not much interested in his 
neighbors. 

The community standpoint is another important phase. 
Owners are more particular about the street on which they 
live. They want it kept clean, and the cleaner the streets 
the more beautiful the city. Home owners are more inter- 
ested in the community welfare and in the character of the 
men put into town offices. They think more about the schools 


thei¢ children must attend, and, in fact, care more for the 
worthwhile things the community affords. 

Now, with these reasons, why should any one say he can not 
own his own home? If it is the:cost of which he is thinking, 
it is no more than the renter pays. Instead of meaning, ‘I 
can not,” he means, “I will not.” What man does not want 
the most healthful and sanitary surroundings possible for his 
family? There should be no one. Every man wants his 
family benefited in every possible way, and yet there are some 
who refuse to buy a home. The man who does that certainly 
does not care much about the welfare of his family. Perhaps 
he thinks he is doing his duty, but he is not. Is a man 
patriotic when he refuses to benefit the city, State and coun- 
try by owning his own home? Certainly not. Surely every 
man ought to be patriotic enough to help improve the nation 
when he can do it so easily, and in such a small way as buy- 
ing a piece of land with a house on it. 





directing the minds of the workers is provided. It is 
recognized by those back of the scheme that in industries 
of intensive manufacture where employment is on con- 
tinuous operation of duplicate pieces the effect of the 
dulling monotony and the speeding up must be off-set by 
shorter hours and relaxation gained by the cultivation of 
a hobby, such as gardening, sports, music or the beauti- 
fying of the home surroundings. In order to stimulate 
interest among the children garden contests have been 
held and prizes given and more will take place during the 
coming spring and summer. 

The first houses built are two stories in height with 
long, steeply sloping roofs. The exterior is of stucco. 
All the houses are lighted with electricity, have cement 
basements, hot air furnaces, maple floors, built-in bath 
tubs, laundry tubs, and other sanitary conveniences. All 
of the interior finish is of southern yellow pine and it 
shows up very well, indeed, both because of the natural 
beauty of the wood and the good workmanship that was 
used in putting it in place. 

The houses are sold only where all of the improvements, 
such as street pavements and side-walks, are in. Lots, 
however, will be sold separately and the purchasers may 
build to suit themselves, altho the plans will have. to be 
approved by the architects of the Kohler Improvement 
Co. before erection is started. If desired, the architects 
of the company will provide any of the purchasers with 
individual plans. The Kohler Improvement Co. will not 
attend to financing after the sale of the houses is made. 

The Kohler Co., which, of course, is back of the Kohler 
Improvement Co., does not desire to have a hold on men, 
because of their ownership of homes, that prevents their 
leaving should they desire to work elsewhere. Therefore, 
a plan that will allow homes to be provided for rent is to 
be worked out. The renter is to purchase shares on easy 
payments in the holding company, the shares being nego- 
tiable and the purchasers having the first opportunity to 
rent, the idea being to stimulate the interest of the 
renters in the care, maintenance and beautifying of the 
houses in which they live. 

A novel feature in the building plan as developed by 
the Kohler Improvement Co. is that providing for the 
welfare of single men or married men whose families are 
not living in Kohler. The great number of unskilled 
laborers, a class that is usually represented by the latest 
immigrants, strangers to the language and customs of 
this country, and who receive the least consideration and 
need the most, are to be cared for as well as the home 
purchaser. Such men generally have the very poorest of 
board and lodging and not infrequently live in a boarding 
house connected with a saloon or with some family crowded 
in insanitary quarters, with all sorts of undesirable con- 
sequences. To provide really comfortable quarters for 
such men in Kohler, the Kohler Improvement Co. has de- 
signed the American Club. Construction of the building 
to house the American Club was begun last year, and it 
will be completed in March. It is a large building set in 
pleasant, spacious grounds and when completed it will 
furnish a home for more than a hundred men, as eighty- 
two private outside rooms are provided and fifteen double 
rooms. The American Club will be conducted in such 
manner as to stimulate the desire of those living there to 
be good American citizens, or to become American citizens 


SOLVES THE HOUSING PROBLEM 


if not already so, and to develop the American spirit. 
The rooms will be convenient and comfortable, and in 
addition the advantages of a modetn club will be af- 
forded those that live at the American Club, among other 
things being reading and lounging rooms, billiard and 
pool tables, bowling alleys and other clean means and 
healthy methods of amusements. A special feature of 
the American Club will be the meals furnished to the 
men, the cost being kept as low as possible. Indeed it is 
intended the charge for board, lodging and plain laundry 
is not to exceed the cost of these things under ordinary 
conditions. As the Kohler Improvement Co. controls suf- 
ficient land to be operated as a farm to furnish vegetables 
and dairy products to the American Club at market prices, 
and to such of the residents as wish to avail themselves of 
the opportunity, that is ample assurance that this will be 
easily done. A market will be established to supply the 
latter. Incidentally all of the men employed at the Koh- 
ler plant will be allowed to take their noon meals at the 
American Club and only a nominal charge will be made. 

While, of course, the plan at Kohler includes provisions 
for renters and for single men the underlying idea is to 
make Kohler a city of home owners, a city in which every 
home will be attractive, the yards well kept and the people 
happy and prosperous. The cost of the houses so far con- 
structed has ranged between $3,000 and $3,500. In each 
case the cost of pavements, sidewalks, planting land and 
all improvements is included. The purchasing of the 
houses will be handled thru a building and loan associa- 
tion, Buyers are required, however, to provide between 
10 and 20 percent of the cost of the home as a down pay- 
ment and the balance is financed thru monthly payments 
for stock in the building and loan association. Each 
house includes three bedrooms and the houses are so laid 
out and built that a maximum amount of sunlight and air 
is obtainable. 





CINCINNATI FREIGHT TERMINAL APPROVED 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 4.—Two very important 
construction projects are assured to this city this year 
by the approval by Washington of the plan for the erec- 
tion of a $3,000,000 freight terminal, details of which 
were submitted to Director General of Railroads McAdoo 
recently and received his approval last week. The great 
improvement in freight transfer arid relief from present 
congested terminal conditions appealed to the Director 
General as contributing aid to his department. It also 
assures the construction of the new $500,000 plant of 
the J. A. Fay & Egan Co., manufacturer of woodworking 
machinery, as the company’s present plant must be va- 
cated to make way for the terminal. The company has 
just purchased an edditional eight acres adjacent to its 
suburban holdings and will correspondingly enlarge its 
plans for the new plant. 

The effect of the uncertainty that has existed as to 
the attitude of Washington toward building projects, 
and as to just what may be disapproved as nonessential 
during the progress of the war, has had a striking effect 
on the actual starting of such work here, and the build- 
ing permits during February were confined‘ almost exclu- 
sively to repairs, the total valuation being but $249,700 
against $841,490 in February, 1917. 

















Contingents of lumhermen from Canada have been sent to England and France from 
time to time to work in the forests of Europe and secure lumber for the armies. The 
above illustration shows members of a regiment of Canadian forest engineers at work 
in the Vosges Mountains. The timber being logged in this case is prime and while the 
size of the logs shown is such that the equipment seems hardly necessary it should be 
borne in mind that in these forests there are trees that would be considered good size 


even in this country. 


Aside from its semi-military aspects the scene might well 
be one almost anywhere in the pine producing regions of North America. 
of this kind that the American forest engineers are doing and it is work that is as neces- 
sary and important as handling the rifle in the front line trenches. 


It is work 














Copyright Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN have read before that women are being exten- 
sively employed in the lumber industry in England, and the above illustration shows 
two of them at work in the forests on the Marquis of Hartford’s Warwickshire estat, 
stacking pit props. The attire of the women is such as to give them the greatest free- 
dom of movement while at work and certainly represents a wide departure from that 
affected in these times. These women fell trees and cut them into lengths, as well 2S 
pile the pit props that are produced. A number have also been trained to scale logs 
and measure standing timber. 
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PERTINENT BUSINESS HINTS FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN 


TWO STYLES OF CORNICE 


The commonest cornice is shown at the left. For a steep 
roof the cornice is almost always made in this fashion. 

The second illustration shows a box cornice that is often 
built in connection with hip roofs or straight gable end 
roofs of one-quarter pitch. Unless this cornice is boarded 
in between the rafters it makes a harbor for rats, mice 
and squirrels. 

A study of these drawings will show how this work 
should be done. Care should be taken so that air is not 
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allowed to get in in quantity; in winter time crevices may 
cause the coal bill to mount up very fast. It is cheaper 
to build right in the beginning. Also the lumberman who 
is able to explain such points has other arguments than 
price. 





‘ BOTTLED MILK DAIRY 
The machinery necessary in a milk bottling dairy con- 
sists of a steam boiler and engine, cream separator, bottle 
filler and capper, bottle washer, wash sink and a water 
tank for keeping the milk cold. There must be a good 
water supply either piped from the farm water tank or 












































PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF MILK BOTTLING HOUSE 
There are wide doors to let the milk cart thru easily. The 


windows are large and so placed as to light the steam en- 
gine and the bottle filler. 


BOTTLE 6 
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@ his ~ 
12-0" 
FLOOR PLAN, SIZE 12x16 FEET, PARTITIONED INTO 
TWO ROOMS 


The steam boiler and engine are placed between two windows 
in the wash room. A steam outfit can never be kept clean 
unless the spot light is turned on. This work room is the 
cleaning department. All milk utensils are first rinsed in 
warm water, then washed with hot water and finally 
Scalded with live steam direct from the boiler. Cleanli- 
hess is the watchword that stands for quality in dairy prod- 
ucts. From the smooth, hard cement floor to the well 
painted walls and ceiling, this milk bottling house is well 
uilt for easy cleaning. 


supplied by a well and pump at the dairy house. There 
must also be a sewer drain to lead the waste water into 
a tile drain. This sewer should be properly trapped with 
a ventilated U-trap to prevent sewer gases from backing 
into the dairy. This is a very important precaution, 


This dairy house has a good concrete foundation with 


—————) 


ALFALFA HARROW 
When alfalfa is grown for the seed crop it is sometimes 
planted in drills or rows about two feet apart. It is 
necessary to cultivate the spaces between the rows to 
keep the weeds in check, and after the alfalfa is well 
rooted some cultivation is needed but it should be shallow. 
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60d Wire Nails 


HARROW SUITABLE FOR CULTIVATING ALFALFA PLANTED IN ROWS 


a wall built two and one-half feet down into the ground 
to go below frost. The floor plan shows where the steam 
engine, separator, bottle and capper, cooler tank and 
work sink are placed, 

The building is a light wood structure but it is well 
built. The studding is first boarded on the outside with 
matched stuff, then covered with building paper and 
clapboards. The inside is finished with building paper 
and narrow matched ceiling boards without beading, walls 
and ceiling alike. Above the dairy room the spaces 
between the ceiling joists are made into nonconductors of 
heat by placing a layer of building paper on the joists 
under the matched floor. 

Inside of the dairy room the rough places in the walls 
and ceiling are first calked with putty, then well painted 
with good quality of white lead paint put on in three 


HOG 


The drawing shows a wooden plank harrow that may 
be hitched behind a spring tooth harrow or used alone 
with two horses and a whiffle-tree hitch as shown, It is 
made of 2-inch plank with 60-penny wire nails driven 
thru at about a 60-degree angle, with points slanted back. 
The planks are 2 inches thick, 12 inches wide and 4 feet 
long. Horseshoes may be used instead of clevises in the 
front ends of the planks, Heavy wire will answer to 
attach the planks to the draw bar. The front ends of the 
planks should be rounded to prevent doing injury to the 
alfalfa plants. 





PORTABLE HOG SHELTER 
This arrangement was built to ceafine three or four 
shoats upon a small patch of nut grass for the purpose 
of killing the pest. It will work just as well for thistles 
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coats so the surface, may be washed down and kept thoroly 
clean. There is a window in each gable so the attic may 
be well ventilated in summer. This room makes good 
winter storage for seed corn and other seeds. 

The dairy house should be placed between the dairy 
stable and the ice house. The dairy house and ice house 
are supposed to be close neighbors on a dairy farm. 





WAGON BOX LOADER 
The stringers should be as high as the front wheels 
of a farm wagon. The two benches should stand a. little 
closer together than the wheel hubs. The back end of 
the wagon box should be unloaded first because the front 
































WAGON BOX LOADER| 


bolster turns as the box swings around. For the same 
reason the front end of the box or rack bed is loaded 
first. The cross pieces should be fastened to the posts 
by strap iron bent over and fastened to both sides of 
each post. 





This department is to help retailers in getting 
more business and the illustrations will show up 
to advantage in local newspapers. Cuts suitable 
for insertion in retail advertisements will be fur- 
nished at approximately cost by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 











and other weeds. Growing pigs are hungry most of the 
time and they will root the ground over many times in 
search of a root. The pen is built on runners to be easily 
moved to fresh ground as soon as the hogs have done a 
thoro job in one spot. 





MOVABLE MILK CAN RACK 


Milk utensils should be rinsed in cold water, washed in 
warm water, scalded with boiling water or steam and aired 
in the sun to kill objectionable forms of bacteria. The 
illustration shows a light movable wooden rack arranged 





RACK FOR SUNNING 
\MILK CANS 


to hold milk cans on one side and milk pails on the other 
side. It is made of dressed 2x4 pieces painted with two 
coats of good white lead paint. The rack should be washed 
occasionally with clear warm water. Once a year it 
should be washed with hot soap and water and repainted, 
using thin white lead paint applied in one or two coats. 





Ir 1s planned that six trains of packing house prod- 


ucts for our Alliés shall move daily for the next month 
to ports of the East or South. 
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‘‘TIn the spring,’’ remarks the derisive person who 
occupies the seat of the scornful, ‘‘the young man’s 
fancy lightly turns to garden sass.’’ We suspect that 
it turns to many other things, even in these times of war. 
Why should it not? We are not persons who can put on 
and off our personal habits of thoughts as easily as tho 
they were winter flannels. So this spring the young 
man’s fancy turns to such things as love, which is what 
the versifier wrote when he composed the line parodied 
by the scorner; to the doings ‘‘over there,’’ and the 
probability of his being selected by Uncle Sam to help 
with America’s share of the world house cleaning; per- 
haps to that time seen in the dim vistas of the imagina- 
tion when the war will be over and we’ll be faced with 
a new set of problems that will rise out of the rebuild- 
ing of western civilization. And it is our good fortune 
that in the meantime the young man’s fancy and the 
fancy of everyone else turns to thoughts of gardening. 

Food continues to be as important as ever; probably 
it is more important than it has been at any previous 
point in the history of this generation. The American 
people have learned many things under the stress and 
pressure of war. We have learned a measure of 
geography. Most of us know where Belgium is, and 
Poland has taken a definite place on the map of Europe. 
We have learned a good deal about Pan-Germanic ideas 
of government and society. We have found out that 
the French people, instead of being volatile and un- 
stable as we had thought, are the grimmest and most 
tenacious of fighters; that they can fight on and on 
without advertising themselves. So, too, we are finding 
that our resources in certain lines are not so unlimited 
as we had been led to believe. We’ve been told that 
single States in this country could feed the world. 
Perhaps so; but we are finding that this matter of feed- 
ing the world involves something more than richness 
of soil. It depends upon labor and organization and 
machinery and transportation and scores of other 
things that have nothing to do with the native rich- 
ness of American soil. 


The Bid of the Kitchen Garden 


Last year far-seeing people told us that America 
must produce more food, and that one way of doing this 
was to plant more gardens. The idea had much to 
recommend it. In the first place, in war time with 
thousands of men drawn into the army and other 
thousands into manufacturing enterprises that keep 
the army supplied the problem of labor becomes acute. 
There may be plenty of labor, but labor is not so liquid 
as money. A dollar can work on a farm or in a mill 
or in a shipyard without previous training. When it 
moves from one part of the country to another it doesn’t 
have to take household goods along nor must it rent a 
house. With labor engaged in new war time occupations 
it is difficult to raise even the usual amount of food, to 
say nothing of an increased amount. But if every man 
regularly engaged in commerce or industry will use his 
spare time to cultivate a garden a vast addition is 
made to the food of the country without drawing off 
labor from other industries. In the second place, we 
know that only certain kinds of food are adapted to 
overseas shipment. It is the part of wisdom for us 
at home to eat sparingly of these foods and to sub- 
stitute for them others that are as nourishing but that 
can’t be shipped. The kitchen garden helps make this 
possible. 

As I look out of the window of my little work room 
the late afternoon sunshine is striking across a lawn 
mottled with snow and ice. The wind has been roaring 
out of the Northwest like a food hound demanding his 
beefsteak on Tuesday. The postman has his cap over 
his ears and his fellow pedestrians turn mutely pro- 
testing shoulders toward the cold blast. But the Ides 
of March are at hand, and we all stay cheerful under 
what we feel is the final wallop of a hard winter. The 
back pages of the popular magazines for weeks have 
been gay with seed advertisements and the wideawake 
hardware stores are blossoming with an array of gar- 
den tools that for variety would rival a shop devoted 
to the marketing of golf tools. In fact, everything 
points to the fact that golf’s new rival is preparing to 
go over the top with a whoop. 














“Skewered his ear with a forkful of salad” 





A few days ago I was talking to a midwestern lum- 
berman about business prospects, and after we had dis- 
cussed this subject for a little while he began talking 
about gardening in particular and the production of 
food in general. Perhaps the fact that we were in a 
diner and were having a rough voyage got him started 
on this subject. The roadbed seemed to have been 
constructed according to the plot of the classic film 
of Old Sport Coming Home From the Club—in twelve 
reels. When we would decide we were safe in attempt- 
ing a bite the car would lurch and the effort would 
result in a wild pitch. Within a short five minutes my 
friend had poured coffee into his breast pocket, upset 
the cream pitcher while reaching for the war bread 
and skewered his ear with a forkful of salad. He is 
a good natured person, but there was a glint of temper 
in his eye as he scrubbed salad dressing off his collar. 

‘*Doggone it,’’ he said, ‘‘we read about the duty of 
saving food until a man feels like a cannibal if he eats 
a square meal, and then this one-horse streak of rust 
that pretends to be a railroad makes him sow it broad- 
east like a Coal Oil Johnny scattering $20 tips. It 
makes me in favor of doing without eating entirely. 
There’s economy for you. Think what a lot of labor 
could be saved if we all stopped. I believe I’ll recom- 
mend a bureau of permanent fasting to the Government. 
It would be about as sensible as some of the recom- 
mendations that come in.’’ 

‘True enough,’’ I'said. ‘‘A good many recommenda- 
tions that are sent in and some that are discussed se- 
riously are more or less silly, not to say harmful. It 
seems to me that certain matters of economy that are 
widely preached fall into this class. They are intended 
to aid the Government, but it’s rather more than 
doubtful whether they do.’’ 


Problems of the Food Administration 


‘*T suppose that’s so,’’ the retailer said. ‘‘Why 
don’t you write something about it in the Realm some 
time? But I suppose there’s no difference of opinion 
about this matter of food. We know the supply is 
limited, and if we don’t take the necessary pains to 
produce as much as possible and to conserve it as much 
as possible and to distribute it as evenly and effi- 
ciently as possible somebody will go hungry. One of 
the hardest things to get thru the heads of people in 
our community was the fact that the Food Administra- 
tion and the campaign for increased production were 
not intended primarily to keep prices low and thus to 
save money for the individuals who helped in the move- 
ment. I try to be as patient as I can, even tho it isn’t 
natural to me, for I know well enough I’m awfully 
stupid about a good many things, myself. But even 
yet a lot of people in my town are cussing Hoover be- 
cause they can’t buy 100 pounds of sugar if they want 
to and because flour isn’t as cheap as they’ve known it 
to be and because the Government has set prices on 
wheat. Some of my friends would like to get $7 a 
bushel for wheat and buy flour for 2 cents a pound. 
They can’t seem to understand that the big problem 
of the Food Administration is not keeping retail prices 
down to rock bottom. If you try to talk to them about 
efficient production and distribution according to need 
they don’t hear you at all. 


Labor ‘‘Help’’ That Hinders 

‘*But they’re fully as sensible if not more so than 
the people who are ready with such flip methods for 
remedying the farm labor shortage. This project of 
sending out high school boys is a ease in point. That 
movement was immensely popular. Everybody worked 
on it. It got an immense amount of publicity, and 
sundry would-be public leaders very delicately man- 
aged to convey the impression that the farmers, being 
rather stupid altho amiable fellows, were muddling 
along from bad to worse until a man of real force of 
mind straightened it all out for them. There was 
much talk about the benefit it would be to the boys, 
and I think this part of the program was most fully 
realized. But, however it may have been in other see- 
tions, I know positively that as an economic proposition 
the sending of town boys to the country last summer 
in our community was only a partial success. It could 
hardly have been otherwise. The boys were willing 
and energetic enough, but they didn’t know how. It 
took all summer to train them. 

‘‘There’s a good deal of talk about ‘unskilled farm 
labor,’ and in a certain sense this term is allowable. 
But in another sense it is all wrong. Farm labor is 
skilled labor. Put a city man on a farm and if he has 
never lived in the country he is worse than uscless 
for months. It isn’t that he can’t stand the labor; 
the army is proving that within a few weeks any man 
of sound physique can be trained up to the point of 
standing harder physical work than a farm hand is 
called upon to bear. But the city man doesn’t know 
how to do things. He finds a thousand things that he 
must master; and while he can learn them in time it 
will take him longer than he thinks. It is estimated 
that to train a foreman in a machine shop costs the 
company $1,000. I’ll guess that it’ll cost more than 
that to train a city man into a capable farmer. 


Willing but Incapable ‘‘Hands’’ 


‘When a few farmers made a feeble protest last 
year along these lines when it was proposed to send 
the boys out they were shouted down by people who 
had never farmed and who, of course, knew all about 
it. ‘There must be some things the boys can do,’ came 
in chorus. This is true. The boys for the most part 
went at the job in earnest, worked pretty hard and got 
a good deal of personal benefit out of it. Most farmers 





like boys and were patient and considerate. But in 
these days of modern farming the machine is the great 
aid to farming. The old days in which any kind of la- 
bor could be shown in a brief time how to do the hand 
work current at that time have passed. It isn’t possi- 
ble to break a green hand to a gas engine or a tractor 
or the rest of the complicated labor savers by simply 
describing the parts. The boys did the hand work, and 
some of them made progress on the machines. But it is 
doubtful if in the aggregate they were any real benefit 
to the farmers. 

‘*England has attempted to teach women to run farm 
tractors and has about given it up as a bad job. Of 
course, there are women who make a success at it, but 
most of them are said to fail. It is more than a matter 
of wearing cute overalls and being photographed sit- 
ting at the wheel; anybody can do that. But handling 
a tractor is a job that a man with the mechanical skill 
that comes of a lifetime spent in handling farm ma- 
chinery finds difficult to learn. The same is true of 
other modern machines. Some people in our town, en- 
tranced with the farmerette costume illustrated in the 
back pages of fashion magazines, are agitating for 
women to do their bit on the farms. I said something 
about it to Frank Wilkers. Frank is our scientific farm- 
er. He is a real farmer, works hard, applies all the prae- 
tical farm science he can get hold of and produces 
splendid results. When I mentioned the farmerette 
program he swore in despair. Then he swore in a tem- 
per. Frank really used up a lot of language before I 
got him stopped. He said that he and the other farm- 
ers had tried the boys, both because they had some 
hope that good results might come of the experiment 
and because they didn’t want to appear to be obstruc- 
tionists; but that if town women wanted to come out 
and pretend to work he’d have to say no, in capital 
letters. 

‘We know the town boys are infinitely more efficient 
than town girls would be, and at the expense of some 
spiteful feelings we’ve getten that notion junked. 
But now the towns people are urging farm women to 
help in the fields. They would be reasonably efficient. 
They are accustomed to farm machinery, to horses and 
to an outdoor life. Pound for pound, if they are in 














«<«T'o act as advisor’ ” 


good health, they are nearly as valuable as the men. 
But they already have a bigger job than they can han- 
dle. Ever since pioneer days farm women have had 
to carry the heavy and bitter end of the drudgery. 
Farmers would remedy this if they could, but help is 80 
scarce as to be almost non-existent, and household ma- 
chinery has not developed as rapidly as it should. So 
the farmers feel, and justly so, that a good many other 
expedients must fail before they will ask their wives 
and daughters to do the work of the fields.’’ 


A Problem for the Government’s Solution 


‘*But see here,’’ I broke in. ‘‘We’ve got to do some 
thing. All you’ve said so far is that certain projects 
that have been advanced are not workable. If we 
are to believe Mr. Hoover and our agricultural experts 
this is going to be a eritical summer. According to 
them we are facing a real food crisis. A large part of 
this crisis will result from a shortage of labor, so we'll 
have to utilize labor that may not be as satisfactory 48 
we could wish. Haven’t you any positive sugges 
tions?’’ 

‘‘ Well, of course, what you say is true. I’m not quar 
reling with these good people who are trying to help 
us out. I’m quarreling with the habit of mind that will 
make a fool suggestion without stopping to think 
whether or not it is practical. Nothing tends much 
more strongly to foster the resentment the farmer feels 
for the town than to be stormed at with a lot of um 
practical ideas. Then, too, often the total result of the 
whole matter is the disclosure of the fact that the tow? 
dweller looks upon the farmer as a necessary burden 
bearer. In his opinion it doesn’t matter much what 
happens to the farmer and his family provided only 
that in some way the farmer is induced or compelled - 
produce enough food so that the town may be fe t 
low cost. This, you understand, is not my opinion; ? 
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is the opinion the farmer sometimes forms when he is 
gore with resentment over the silly remarks made by a 
town dweller. 

‘¢Probably the Government will have to take a hand 
in the matter. It’s too big for local solution. The 
farmers will do what they can; they’ll give the Gov- 
ernment and the public their very best efforts. But if 
the Government takes the farm hands and still wants 
the farm products it seems that it is more or less up to 
the Government. But there are some things that can 
be done and that are being done. There is the big 
class of retired farmers. Some of these men are in- 
capable of hard farm work, but others who are only 
middle aged are still capable of a good deal of work, 
and, of course, they are skilled in the work. They are 

oing back in a good many instances. A tenant is 
drafted or enlists and the retired farmer who owns 
the farm goes on with it. 


Extension of a Wholesome Influence 


‘¢In our town we have formed a Tama Jim Club. I 
suppose you never heard of such a thing. Well, Tama 
Jim Wilson was Secretary of Agriculture for about 
sixteen years. Most of these farmers first came into 
contact with the Department of Agriculture while he 
was secretary. They were proud of the fact that he 
came from their State and they are still proud of it and 
of the work he did. So they just took over his nick- 
name when they made their organization. The idea is 
that they will help with farm work out in the country, 
charging whatever wages they feel they can earn. 
Then they make a pot of the earnings and give it to 
any kind of war relief the club decides on. They 
can’t do the hardest kinds of work and don’t try. But 
they are skilled in the use of farm tools and in the 
handling of horses, and they have no illusions about 
farm work; it’s an old story to them. Of course, it re- 
mains to be seen whether or not they’ll do much work. 
They may find it more tiring than they thought. But 
I’m counting on them more than I am on any other town 
contribution of labor. They’re talking a little about tak- 
ing over a couple of farms that are not renting easily 
and working them on a codperative basis.’’ 

‘¢Pardon my saying it,’’ I broke in, ‘‘but I don’t be- 
lieve I’d bet on the success of any such venture. Every- 
body’s business, nobody’s business. Then they’d be 
like the military company made up of brigadier gen- 
erals; there’d be too many bosses.’’ 

‘¢Well, they know that, and they’re about to give it 
up. If they do undertake it they intend to have one 
of their number live on each farm and act as _ boss. 
The rest of them will work for him the same as they’d 
work for anyone else. But during spring plowing and 
seeding they can do a good deal of work. They can 
cultivate corn, and maybe they can do some work in 
harvest such as driving mowers and binders. With 
them it’ll be a matter of standing the heat and the 
work. They know how to handle the horses and the 
machinery. 

A General Back-to-the-Soil Movement 


‘‘Then there is that matter of gardening. I believe 
tremendously in gardening, both because it is put across 
without diverting much if any labor and because it re- 
leases food and also land for raising food. Last year 
a lot of people got a start at gardening and gained 
valuable experience. This year they should be able to 
cash in on that experience. We have a certain amount 
of factory population in our town, and they didn’t 
do as much gardening as the well-to-do did. Perhaps 
it’s not fair to expect it. They are hard-working peo- 
ple. The men spend the day in the factories and the 
women have a good many children to look after. But 
they would be benefited by gardening, both in saving 
money and in adding a greater variety to their diet. 
Mr. Blendon, the manager of the biggest factory, is 
interested in the problem, and he’s trying to work it 
out with the men. He’s made up his mind that day- 
light saving would be the first step in advance, so 
whether Congress does anything about the bill or not 
he’s agreed with the men to start the machinery an 
hour earlier in the morning and to quit an hour earlier 
at night. 

“This will give the men an extra hour for garden 
work in the evening, and this seems to suit them better 
than having the hour in the morning. Some of the men 
have gardens and some do not. So Blendon is looking 
up garden spots for them. He’s rented a tract of a 
number of acres near where most of the men live and 
he’ll have it plowed and harrowed. Then he has hired 
an old gardener in town, a shrewd and kindly old fel- 
low who knows human nature as well as gardening. 
He’s going to act as advisor. But aside from this the 
company isn’t going to interfere with the gardens. 
The men can raise what they please. 

, ‘Some of the vegetables raised in the gardens last 
year were not utilized because not everybody knew how 
to can them. We’re going to have a weeck’s course 
rather early in the summer on the various methods of 
canning. It will be in charge of experts from the agri- 
cultural college and will be made as practical as possi- 

e. We’re: putting it on in connection with the 
granges, and we’re making special efforts to reach the 
youngsters in the country and in the towns. If we can 
Induce the factory people to raise vegetables enough 
to ean a generous supply for winter we’ll be doing a 
g00d deal to add to the variety of the food they’ll live 
on next winter as well as making it possible for them 
to save money.’? 

‘This all sounds good,’’ I said, ‘‘and far be it from 
me to suggest a selfish thought in this truly patriotic 
Program. But do you figure that yeu are doing this 
Wholly as a publie duty, or will you be able to advance 
your own business interests in a legitimate way by put- 
ting this program across???’ 


A Phase of Unexpected Profit 


‘‘As to that,’’ the retailer said reflectively, ‘‘I 
haven’t determined very accurately. I like to think 














“ «War has been going too long for people to lose their heads’ ” 


[’d work just as hard if I knew there wasn’t anything 
in it for me. But I do think there’ll be quite a bit of 
advertising value in it. In the first place, in my en- 
deavor to find out what the farmers wanted and how 
we could help to lighten the labor shortage I got ac- 
quainted with a good many farmers I didn’t know be- 
fore. I not only got acquainted with individual farm- 
ers, but I believe I know what they are thinking abouv 
and what they want. I worked with them in commit- 
tees and in public meetings, and when people work 
together they get to know each other in a new way. 
It has done me good and [I believe it has left a kindly 
feeling of mutual confidence. As far as the towns- 
people are concerned, especially the factory people, the 
same is true in a somewhat lesser degree. I’ve found 
out some of the things they want in homes, and I’m 
better fixed to meet outside competition. I’ve got a 
good stock of plans such as they would like. And this 
matter of thrift when once it is started may lead rapidly 
to results. I know that people who never saved a cent 
before last year have gotten the thrift idea from work- 
ing their little gardens and are now members of build- 
ing and loan societies. 


A Community Plan That May Spread 

“‘You understand that I don’t think we’ve done 
much or that we’re thru. This matter of food and labor 
shortage goes beyond the efforts a single community 
can make, There will have to be national efforts made, 
and it may happen that these national efforts will re 
quire that we abandon or change ours. But until that 
time comes we don’t feel justified in overlooking a 
single bet.- I think it was Henry Clay who used to say in 
Congress that because the country could not take com 
plete measures for naval protection it was not thereby 
excused from taking such measures ‘as it could. That’s 
what the men of our town think. We are trying to 
push practical and effective things. I’m entirely will- 
ing to give the necessary time to it. If this is the big 
crisis I think it is, we’ll have to work together har- 
moniously to pull thru. If it isn’t such a crisis the ex- 
perience of working together will be good for us. 1 
expect to live in that town the rest of my life and I 
know my prosperity is linked up with the prosperity 
of the neighborhood. If I made an honest effort to 
help the community and succeeded I should be helping 
myself. Whether I am helping myself or not I’m going 
to do what I can for the community.’’ 

When I asked my friend how he could afford to spend 
so much time away from his business he told me I’d 





Build a House on Your Farm 
For Your Tenant 


WE’LL FURNISH YOU PLANS FREE— 
DELIVER THE LUMBER AT A LOW COST 


Solves Will 

the Pay 

Help Big 
Problem Dividends 





Institute speakers say—a good tenant house on the 
farm will pay for itself many times over—in solving the 
“Help Problem” on the farm, 

This Company has connections with many big lumber 
mills throughout the South, and is in position to make 
prices that proves it absolute folly to buy outside the 
county. We have big stocks of finshed lumber on 
hand, all under roof—so you can see just what you’re 
buying. 

Prove our service 


The Marion County Lumber Co. 


Bellefontaine Ave. H. J. Ballinger, Mgr. 











TO CATCH THE INTELLIGENT FARMER’S EYE 


jumped to a wrong conclusion; that in the number of 
hours required it wasn’t much of a drain on his time. 
He still had most of his time to give to his business. 

“*‘T’m convinced,’’ he said, ‘‘that if I can keep my 
business going at its usual volume, provided only that 
I sell material for useful buildings, I’ll be doing the 
best for myself and for the public. Suppose a farmer 
invests all the money he can get together in Govern- 
ment loans. Of course, he’ll be helping the Government 
with that loan, and his money will help outfit and trans- 
port soldliers. But if he cramps himself so that he 
can’t make his farm produce efficiently, for lack of tools 
or granaries or silos or hog houses, when the next loan 
is announced he’ll not be able to subscribe to it at all. 
Furthermore, he’ll not add as much to the sum total of 
food produced in this country. This is just an illustra- 
tion of what will happen to business all over the coun- 
try if the expenses of the war are financed out of eapi- 
tal instead of earnings. It’s a complex problem, but 
the answer I get from an honest weighing of it is that 
everything done to increase healthy production and busi- 
ness, if it doesn’t use up material or labor directly 
needed in war work, is that much done to strengthen 
our country, both at home and abroad.’’ 

Personal and National Prosperity Related 

‘How are your customers taking this matter of 
economy?’’ T asked. ‘‘Are they cutting off their build- 
ing plans right and left as a result of the economy 
talk??? 

‘*No; I don’t think so,’’ he said. ‘‘A few weeks 
ago I read an editorial in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
in which a business writer was quoted as saying that 
people need to be told facts and allowed to form their 
own conclusions; that the average man has a fairly 
sound idea of business and fairly good sense of propor- 
tion that will lead him to decide correctly in most in- 
stances. I’m convinced that he is right. Of course, it 
remains to be seen whether my customers will act in 
this way or whether they’ll be stampeded. I’ll take a 
chance on the stampede. The war has been going too 
long for people suddenly to lose their heads. I feel 
pretty confident that if I don’t lose mine and if I give 
them sound wisdom and information the building busi- 
ness will go along in a satisfactory way. Some people 
will get along without some things they want, but 
they’ll build those other things that’ll add to their 
productive equipment. I’m going to put out a line of 
advertising made up of facts about business with a 
few, a very few, statistics, carefully chosen, to show 
my customers some of the fundamental principles of 
business and the relation their buying and selling has 
to national prosperity. I don’t know whether or not 
I can get by with it. Maybe I can’t fix the stuff up. 
But that’s aside from the main point, that I’m going 
into the season with confidence. I’m going to get as 
much out-of it for myself as I can, and to do that I’ll 
have to make my business serve the real interests of my 
customers and of the whole country. That’s a com 
monplace statement in these days, but it isn’t common 
place when really put into action.’’ 





HINT TO RETAIL LUMBERMEN 


WASHINGTON, D, C., March 4.—The Weekly News Let 
ter, issued by the Department of Agriculture, publishes 
the following: 

Farm machinery in recent years has played a very impor- 
tant role in crop production, and this year its place in farm 
operations is more important than ever before. The proper 
amount and kind of tools will enable the farmer to work more 
land and obtain better returns. In fact, the increased use of 
farm machinery frequently makes it possible to manage the 
farm with less help. One of the greatest causes of deteriora- 
tion of farm tools and implements is their exposure to the 
weather and the failure upon the part of the farmer or laborer 
to clean them properly before they are put away for the sea- 
son when they are not in active use. There is a wide vari- 
ation in the length of life of those farm implements treated 
properly and those left to rust out in the fields. This differ- 
ence is sufficient to pay high interest on the initial cost of 
good farm machinery. The lack of proper storage and care 
during the winter months is responsible for much of the de- 
preciation. This season also is the best time in which to re- 
pair machines and put them in proper mechanical condition. 

The farmer has everythng to gain and nothing to lose by 
placing his order as early as possible for new machines and 
repair parts which will be needed next season. If this fact 
is true in normal times, its importance is magnified many 
times now that shipments frequently require longer time. 

The farmer has been advised times without number con- 
cerning the desirability of overhauling farm tools and imple- 
ments during the slack season. hether such advice is neces 
sary or whether it is acted upon in normal times is not a 
question to be considered now. The need for ample machin- 
ery, running smoothly and without breakdowns, in 1918, is 
more important to the farmer than ever before. To this 
end steps should be taken this winter. 


BEGIN INSTRUCTIONS IN EMPLOYMENT MANAGEMENT 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 2.—Instructions in employment 
management work for the benefit of the lumber industry 
have begun at the University of Washington, under the 
supervision of Carleton H. Parker, dean of the school 
of business administration. This is in accordance with 
the promise of Dr, Parker and President Suzzallo, of the 
university, to the millmen of the Spokane and northern 
Idaho district, who are now running their mills and log- 
ging camps on an 8-hour basis, There are about twenty 
of these concerns and they expect to send representatives 
to take this work at the university who on their return 
will have charge of the employment in their operations. 
The . first course will take up the relationship between 
employer and employee, and another course will be a series 
of six lectures on camp sanitation and construction, An 
other will consider cost accounting in the woods, Still 
another will give a course in camp regulation, and a 
course that will: be optional will include twelve or fifteen 
lectures on forest economy. During the. absence of. Dr. 
Parker in the East, Professor Hopkins, formerly of the 
University of Minnesota, who has recently been secured 
as employment manager for the 8-hour mills in the Inland 
Empire, will direct the course of study. 
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BUILDS FARM HOMES FOR EMPLOYEES 


ELIZABETH, La. 

The Industrial Lumber Co. of Elizabeth recently held 
its annual meeting and election of officers, all the old 
officers being reélected as follows: President, R. M, Hal- 
lowell; first vice president, Joseph Muth; second vice 
president, E. A. Wilson; secretary, F. W. Liskow; treas- 
urer, 8S. L. G. Wilson. The Producers’ Turpentine Co., 
an auxiliary of the Industrial Lumber Co., held its annual 
meeting on the same occasion and its officers are: Presi- 
dent, R. M. Hallowell; vice president, Joseph Muth; 
secretary, EK. A. Wilson; treasurer, 8. L. G. Wilson ; 
assistant secretary and treasurer, |. A, Fridge; manager, 
J. L. Bright. The reports of both companies showed a 
splendid business for the last year. . 

The officers of the Industrial Lumber Co, are not con 
tent simply to manufacture lumber and sell it at a profit. 
Since building their new and greatest mill at KHzabeth 
and laying out a model town for their workers the offi 
cers have initiated many improvements in social and 
living conditions. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has told 
previously of the splendid hospital here with its two 
able surgeons and physicians, the good schools, hotel, 
great commissary and the like, but little has been said of 
two of the latest ventures of the company. These are 
the assignment of ‘‘ready made’’ farms for the employees 
of the company and the experimentation being carried 
on in the raising of sweet potatoes in an effort on the 
part of the company to develop a great agricultural and 
truck raising center on its cut-over lands, useless unless 
they are cleared up and tilled. 

Last May the company offered its first ‘‘ready made’’ 
farm. These are called ‘‘ready-made’’ because the 
house is built by the company, also the outbuildings, a 
deep well is drilled and the whole farm is fenced in. 
Then it is ready for its new owner, either a mill hand 
or an office man who wishes to have more than just a 
rented house to show for a life of work. 

There are now twenty houses built for the company’s 
employees, all on farms of from twenty to eighty acres, 
and all within a ten- to twenty-minute walk of.the com- 
pany’s office. The 
buyer pays nothing 








planting up to four acres each and if a big yield is ob- 
tained this year it will mean a gradual increasing of the 
industry until Elizabeth will be the home of many large 
potato kilns and this a center for the sweet potato in- 
dustry. 

But sweet potatoes are not all that may be raised on 
this cut-over land soil around Elizabeth, Not by a jug- 
ful! With a little treating with legumes—the planting 
of soy beans and peas and varieties of clover—the soil 
will produce corn and cotton in abundance. But ‘‘Bob’’ 
Hallowell and ‘‘Joe’’ Muth believe in specializing and 
hence the drive on sweet potatoes. 

Elizabeth itself is a real beauty spot. The AMERICAN 
LLUMBERMAN representative was so soothed by the sight 
of the place when he arrived about 7 p. m. after a hard 
day and a previous sleepless night that he dropped into 
ten long hours of nerve restoring slumber. And then 
the next morning, when the sun came up without a cloud 
to check a ray, the scene of men and boys passing early 
to work, of sun-bonneted women working in gardens over 
beds of growing things, of the buzzing of the great saw- 
mill and the whine of the planers, with everything in the 
world happy but one little darkey boy who had lost a 
quarter—well it made the seribe want to check his grips 
and wire for friend wife. But nobody offered him a job 
and so he left. 

Elizabeth is like a big, happy family. The community 
has everything it needs and a surplus of some things. 
And big, kindly, bachelor ‘‘Bob’’ Hallowell is the head 
of it all. 

A little over a year, or maybe two years ago, Mr. 
Hallowell conceived the idea of making more personal 
his monthly stock list to his customers. It was too dry, 
too cold. He wanted to give it a personal touch, a 
friendly feeling. So he originated the ‘‘Long Leaf 
Letter,’’ a four page artistically printed folder contain 
ing ‘‘A monthly message to the friends of the Indus- 
trial Lumber Co.’’ It was a go from the word. Here is 
an extract from the current issue that shows the warmth 
of this letter: 

It is our purpose in publishing this letter to keep alive the 
personal side of our relations with all those who are asso 


the Mills with Pen and Camera| 


Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the American Lumberman ! 





ENOTED FOR SHORTLEAF PINE LUMBER AND TIMBERS 


NEWTON, Miss. 
Located thirty-one miles west of Meridian and fifty- 
five miles east of Jackson, Miss., at the junction of the 
Alabama & Vicksburg and Gulf, Mobile & Northern rail- 
roads, in the very heart of the shortleaf pine belt of Mis- 
sissippi, lies the city of Newton. Surrounding the city 
are many thousands of acres of fine virgin shortleaf 
and rosemary pine. From this belt comes some of the 
finest lumber for finish, siding, casing and base produced 
in the South. The district is also noted for its exceel- 
lent timbers and joists of shortleaf pine suitable for 
all classes of work. From the standpoint of shipping 
facilities, the yellow pine dealers of Newton will doff 
their hats to none, for not only is Newton located near 
the geographical center of the shortleaf belt but it is a 
railroad junction point. Over the Gulf, Mobile & North- 
ern Railroad shipments for the port of Mobile or other 
southern points may be made as well as north thru the 
Cairo (Ill.) gateway. The Burlington system is said to 
be behind the Gulf, Mobile & Northern, and it is ex- 
pected that before long this road will be made a trunk 
line and over it will pass thru traffic from Chicago to 
Mobile. The Alabama & Vicksburg Railroad is the long- 
est stretch of railroad running east and west in the cen- 
tral South. Cars loaded for the North may go either 
to Jackson and then up the Illinois Central or to Merid- 
ian and up the Mobile & Ohio or northeast to Birming- 
ham by way of the New Orleans & Northeastern, a sub- 
sidiary of the Southern Railway. This, perhaps, ac- 
counts for the fact the lumbermen of Newton have 
had fully their share of cars despite the shortage. 
Among Newton’s leading manufacturers and whole- 
salers are the Newton Yellow Pine Co. and the Newton 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., two concerns that have 
joined forces to advertise their product thru the columns 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
J. L. Crawford is manager of the Newton Lumber & 
anufacturing Co. Gradually thru twenty years of 
hard, steady work he has built up a creditable business 
in the yellow pine field, and today controls the output of 
nearly a dozen saw- 
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a most reasonable 
length of time the 
house is his, the farm 
is cleared up and a 
valuable piece of 
property has become 
his without any par- 
ticular sacrifice. 

Robert M. Hallo- 
well, president and 
general manager of 
the Industrial Lum 
ber Co., is a man of 
broad vision. He is 
not one of Utopian 
ideas but is a prac- 
ticalist. And behind 
the great amount of 
social and charitable 
work that he does is 
the thought that what 
is best for the workers, the company’s employees, is best 
in the end for his company. And such is the result. 
The men are encouraged to buy these farm homes and 
to pay for them in easy payments. The result is satisfac- 
tory from every standpoint. To have an interest like this, 
to own a home, means a permanent employee for the com- 
pany. It means satisfied workers. They have something 
to do in their idle hours and a place where they may 
raise their children and teach them how to work with 
their hands. 

If, after a man has made several payments, he decides 
to move elsewhere or to give up his farm, the company 
takes it off his hands and returns the amount of his 
payments less interest and taxes. The man is not out 
anything for he has had free rent and the products of 
the soil. The company is out nothing because the farm 
has been improved by the work done in clearing the land 
and tilling it. One man with a family of seven, who 
moved on one of these farms last summer, told Mr. Hal- 
lowell recently that he raised enough foodstuffs and 
forage to last his family and his livestock until the new 
crop is harvested this summer. The Industrial’s experi- 
ment in building farm homes has proved its worth this 
first year of its life. 

Sweet Potato Industry 

Mr. Hallowell, Vice President Muth and 8. M. Lee, 
general syperintendent for the company, began last year 
an experiment in raising sweet potatoes on their cut-over 
lands. The results caused them to try it this year on a 
broad scale. They have erected a large dry kiln, 58x98, 
as shown by the accompanying illustration, capacity 20,000 
bushels, and expect to run it over with this year’s crop. 
They have bought from the company twenty acres and 
bedded 100 bushels from which to plant it. As an ex- 
periment in what fertilizer will do they will use half a 
ton of fertilizer to the acre, and they will not be sur- 
prised if they get 1,500 bushels of sweet potatoes to the 
acre, 

The dry kiln is constructed according to the Wells 
system and cost about $5,000 including the cost of the 
patent right. It takes the moisture from the potato, 
hardens the skin and leaves the contents sweet and 
edible. Several of the small ‘‘ready made’’ farmers are 








YELLOW PINE MANUFACTURING PLANT OF THE NEWTON LUMBER & MANUFACTURING CO., NEWTON, MISS. 


ciated with us in our mutual industry. We believe that busi 
ness does not need to be bereft entirely of sentiment; in 
fact, we believe that the fellow who puts a little sound senti 
ment into, his business is very apt to be a very good man 
with whom to do business. 

Personally we are inclined to look with caution at least, 
if not with actual suspicion, upon the “cold commercial 
proposition” in which there is to be no sentiment whatever ! 
It is quite impossible, according to. our way of thinking, to 
conduct any transaction involving relations between human 
beings without introducing some sort of sentiment even tho 
it be only selfishness. And, you know, selfishness is a senti- 
ment, even tho it does not exactly square up with your idea 
and mine of what we mean when we speak about sentiment. 
But that, let us hope, is because we try to think only about 
the kindly sentiments and to forget that there are any cruel, 


(Continued on page 58.) 
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(ABOVE) TYPICAL FARM HOME, INDUSTRIAL LUM- 
BER CO., ELIZABETH, LA. (BELOW) SWEET POTATO 
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mills. At present also 
he is building a circu- 
lar mill at Doolittle, 
Miss., on the Gulf, 
Mobile & Northern, to 
cut both pine and 
hardwood. The plan- 
ing mill and sales of- 
fice of the Newton 
Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co. are at New- 
ton. The planing mill 
is an excellent one and 
has a capacity of 
150,000 feet — daily. 
Tho it is kept pretty 
busy with the com- 
pany’s business under 
the direction of Mr. 
Crawford, time is 
found to do some cus- 
tom dressing. In ad- 
dition to selling the 
output of his own 
mill, Mr. Crawford is 
active as a wholesaler, specializing in dimension, timbers 
and boards. The company also operates a concentration 
yard at Louisville, Miss., and so is in a position to make 
shipments over both the Gulf, Mobile & Northern and 
Alabama & Vicksburg. 

The Newton Yellow Pine Co. has concentration yards 
at McDonald, Union and Lawrence, Miss., all on the 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad, and a planing mill 
at Union for dressing the lumber from the twelve mills, 


the output of shortleaf pine of which it controls. D. K. ° 


Wells, who lives in Union, is in charge of the operations. 

W. H. Hardy, of Newton, is the manager and con- 
trolling spirit in the Newton Yellow Pine Co. Mr. 
Hardy is a man of unquestioned integrity and business 
ability and has followed the yellow pine game for a num- 
ber of years. He has worked in all departments, having 
served in the office, as a lumber inspector and for a time 
as a road salesman. His acquaintance with the trade is 
wide, especially in the north central States. The Newton 
Yellow Pine Co. makes a specialty of dimension, heavy 
joists and shortleaf timbers. It manufactures about 
a million feet a month and carries practically 5,000,000 
feet in stock. The sales of the company are handled 
from the office in Newton. 

Newton is a thriving town of about 3,000 population 
and has as an especially attractive feature a hotel where 
lumber buyers may come and be assured of securing 4 
square meal. A’ good hotel is no small factor in the 
daily toil of a lumber buyer and this is one of the 
attractions Newton’s lumbermen have to offer in addi- 
tion to good stocks of lumber. 





CEMENT interests are actively at work in New York 
State attempting to have that State build barges of 
concrete for the New York State barge canal. It will 
be remembered that a bill was introduced recently to 
the New York legislature seeking to appropriate $1, 
000,000 for the construction of barges. Evidently the 
concrete people are not allowing the grass to grow 
under their feet and one of the reasons being urged for 
this type of construction is that ‘‘concrete barges Now 
cost less than the final cost of good timber barges. 
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WEST COAST LUMBER INDUSTRY ON 8-HOUR BASIS 


Government’s Labor Program Voluntarily Accepted by Oregon, Washington and Northern Idaho Spruce, Fir and Pine 
Operators—California Redwood Manufacturers Take Similar Action 


DECIDES FOR 8-HOUR DAY 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PoRTLAND, ORE., March 6.—Colonel Disque today de- 
cided for an 8-hour day and time and a half for overtime 
in the Oregon district of the Western Pine Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, after a meeting of the association here 
today. It was decided that the industry’s logging camps, 
lumber mills, box factories ete., shall adopt the basic 
8-hour day principle on March 10, and it was further de- 
cided that until further notice no camp nor mill shall 
work a crew more than eight hours producing its product, 
nor more than six days a week. This does not prohibit 
working two or three shifts a day of eight hours each. 
The maximum wage of common labor in the woods and 
mills shall not exceed 40 cents an hour and the usual 
spread for other employees as governed by locality and 
other conditions shall prevail. No employees except cooks 
shall receive free board and a uniform charge of $7 shall 
be paid by all employees in the woods for weekly board. 
Certain employees, such as blacksmiths and helpers, cooks, 
engineers, firemen, foremen, head boom men, scalers, saw- 
yers, filers, watchmen and car repair men shall not be 
governed by the 8-hour day in point of overtime when 
performing regular duties. 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PORTLAND, OrE., March 5.—An 8-hour basic day with 
time and a half for overtime at a rate of pay not less 
than they have been receiving for ten hours was the 
promise of Col. Brice P. Disque in command of the spruce 
production division to the members of the Loyal Legion 
of Loggers and Lumbermen when 461 delegates of the 
legion met here Monday, representing the lumber in- 
dustry employees in all parts of the Pacific Northwest. 
Resolutions were passed by the legion pledging undi- 
vided support of the 62,000 men of the legion to comply 
with any decision Colonel Disque might make for speed- 
ing up work. 

It was announced that the wages will be established on 
a regional plan but that no man will get less now for 
eight hours than he did for ten. Logging camps will 
furnish bedding and the blanket packer will be a thing 
of the past. 





PorTLAND, OrE., March 2.—‘‘Sincerely glad to hear 
of action of the lumbermen in instituting the 8-hour day. 
I think they will find this an act not only of wise policy 
but of good sense from every point of view.—WooDRow 
WILSON.’’ 

The above dispatch was received here this afternoon 
from President Wilson by Colonel Brice P. Disque and 
F, 8. Grammer, president of the Lumbermen’s Protec- 
tive League. It was in appreciation of the decision 
reached at the meeting here this week by the league and 
the agreement with Colonel Disque. 

In the hands of Col. Brice P. Disque, of the United 
States Signal Corps, spruce division, Portland, Ore., 
lies the future direction of the lumber manufacturing 
and logging industry of the Pacific coast, for that is 
what the 8-hour decision arrived at this week means. 
The operators saw the handwriting on the wall. They 
have had an uphill fight the last year. The climax was 
reached in the strike for eight hours last July and the 
long close down has been followed by guerrilla warfare 
on the part of the I. W. W. and labor agitators since 
that time, and the unfortunate part of it was the fact 
that the Government apparently was interested in seeing 
the same result brought about as were the labor agitators. 

The State council of defense of Washington tried to 
mediate but was not successful, then the governor of 
that State issued his famous proclamation telling the 
lumbermen to give in and accept the 8-hour demand of 
the workers. He was followed by Secretary of War New- 
ton D. Baker, who telegraphed demanding the strike be 
ended by accepting the 8-hour day. But the operators 
persevered and thru their organization, the Lumbermen’s 
Protective League, resumed operations in the fall and 
were getting conditions nearly back to normal, when 
along came more Government heads to stir up the flames 
of discord afresh. 

The Federal Mediation Commission, headed by Secre- 
tary of Labor W. B. Wilson, and including, in addition, 
the presidents of two State federations of labor, and 
one coal mining operator employing union labor on the 
closed shop plan, reached Seattle in the latter part of 
November and spent nearly three weeks listening to labor 
leaders and lumbermen, with the determination to force 
the industry at that time onto the 8-hour basis. This 
commission’s report to the President, recently made 
public, practically ignored the regional phase of the 
situation and the fact that in normal times Coast lum- 
bermen believed they could not compete on an 8-hour 
basis with southern pine manufacturers paying lower 
wages, and running two or three hours longer per day. 
It demanded the 8-hour day in the Pacific coast lumber 
industry. 

These things almost discouraged the, operators. The 
cards seemed stacked against them. The agitators among 
the workers knowing that they had the support of the 
Government, and of the college professors and other 
theorists who had been appointed by the Government to 
Investigate and mediate, continued their work of delay- 
ing and obstructing the work in the woods and mills, 
80 necessary to ship building and airplane construction. 

after several days’ deliberations by the committee 
of twenty-five of the Lumbermen’s Protective League at 
the meeting here Wednesday, it was decided to put the 
matter entirely in the hands of Colonel Disque and abide 








by his decision. The basic 8-hour day, begun yesterday, 
is the result. This applied to western Washington and 
western Oregon, but the eastern Washington and north- 
ern Idaho pine mills had already gone on the 8-hour 
basis, and yesterday it was announced that the Califor- 
nia redwood manufacturers and the fir, spruce and cedar 
operators of British Columbia had followed suit imme- 
diately. The Bend (Ore.) pine mills have made similar 
announcements and it is likely that all of eastern Ore- 
gon, southern Idaho, and the pine mills of California, 
when they start on their seasons’ operations shortly, 
will go on the basic 8-hour day. 

The Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen, organ- 
ized thru the efforts of Colonel Disque, has over 65,000 
members at over 500 mills and camps in Washington and 
Oregon. It will have a representative from each mill 
and camp at a conference in Portland, day after tomor- 
row, at which the situation will be explained to them. 
Their expenses to the meeting will be paid.by the em- 
ployers. They will be urged to do their best to speed up 
production to help win the war, and now that their 
demands in the way of working conditions have been 
fully met with and they are being paid the highest wage 
ever paid in the industry, it is expected they will pro- 
duce more per hour than formerly. But millmen point 
out that mill operations can not be well speeded up, as 
they can only at any time keep pace with the machinery, 
so the lumbermen do not look for much improvement 
over a 20 percent reduction to correspond with the reduc- 
tion in working time. 

The understanding is now that there will only be 
eight hours worked. With no over-time the question 
of time and a half for over-time work is not now up for 
consideration. There is a feeling that it may come up 
later, for it is known that the workers generally want 
to work ten hours despite all the talk about eight hours, 
providing they get paid for the additional two hours, 
and particularly if the pay for the extra two hours is 
50 percent more per hour. Very likely this will be the 
next problem to be solved. 

Now millmen are wondering how they are going to get 
out even with an additional cost per thousand feet of 
lumber produced of from $2.50 to $4.80, as it is now 
variously estimated. The public, as usual, will have to 
pay for the reduction of the workers’ hours. 

The responsibility for the success of the movement 
has been turned over to Colonel Disque. The action was 
voluntary, but under such conditions brought about by 
the Government’s opposition to the 10-hour day that 
nothing else could be done. The future will be awaited 
with interest. 





Eight-Hour Day Adopted in the Redwood Industry 


San Francisco, Cau., March 4.—An 8-hour working 
day, at the same scale of wages as formerly prevailed 
for ten hours, became effective on March 1, for more 
than 4,000 employees of sawmill companies operating 
in the Humboldt County redwood belt of California, 
thru concerted action taken in San Francisco on receipt 
of the news that the Douglas fir mills in the Northwest 
had just gone on an 8-hour basis. At a meeting held in 
the office of Hammond Lumber Co. on Feb. 28, officers 
of the principal mills decided to make the change, and 
the smaller mills will take similar action. 

A. B. Hammond, president of the Hammond Lumber 
Co., stated that it was practically certain that these 
companies would agree to the plans that was adopted 
voluntarily by-the large lumber companies, which desired 
to conform with President Wilson’s wishes that an 8- 
hour working day be observed in all the lumber camps in 
the Northwest where the production of Government ship 
building timber is going on. 

The Humboldt County companies represented in the 
original agreement are the Northern Redwood, Dolbeer 
& Carson, Little River, McKay & Co., Bayside, Pacific, 
Hammond and the E. J. Dodge. The other three com- 
panies in the county, which have since endorsed the plan, 
are the Holmes-Eurecka, Metropolitan Redwood, and the 
Elk River Mill & Lumber companies. 

Altho lumber production will be reduced 20 percent, 
as the result of the change to a shorter working day, 
Mr. Hammond said, clauses in the contract with the 
Government provided for an increase in the price for 
lumber when the cost of production was increased; conse- 
quently, the operators will not suffer financial loss. It 
is said that, possibly later on, some readjustments may 
take place, resulting, perhaps, in working nine hours 
daily, when it becomes necessary to increase production, 
providing that satisfactory wages are paid. 

The mill operators in Mendocino County were ex- 
pected to take action in time to permit of the 8-hour 
working day going into effect there, also, in March. 
The principal producing companies in Mendocino are the 
Union Lumber Co., the Caspar, Albion and the North- 
western Redwood companies. Lumber produced by these 
companies is, largely, used in supplying demands of the 
California trade, while much of that produced in Hum- 
boldt, in addition to that used in Government ship build- 
ing, is cut for export purposes. It may take a little 
time to arrange details in Mendocino County. 

The Hammond Lumber Co. is the only mill-owning 
concern engaged in Government ship building in the 
Humboldt Bay District, four ships now being under 
course of construction there. 

It is more than likely that the California white and 
sugar pine mills will also inaugurate an 8-hour day, in 
order to hold their forces of employees together, if not 
for patriotic reasons. The curtailment of output, due 
to the new arrangement at the redwood mills, will amount 


to about 20 percent, it is estimated. A white pine lum- 
berman, who had been figuring on erecting a sawmill, 
has estimated that it would cost him $14.50 a thousand 
feet to cut pine, on a 10-hour basis, and $17.90 a thou- 
sand under an 8-hour day. 


Single Prices Will Advance 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 4.—The advance in the price 
of shingles as a result of the 8-hour law put into effect 
in the lumber mills on the west Coast will be between 
30 and 40 cents a thousand, according to Ernest L. 
Connor, of Connor & Groger, Everett, Wash., manufac- 
turers and wholesalers of red cedar shingles. Mr. Con- 
nor was in St. Louis today. He has been away from 
home three weeks. 

Mr. Connor said that the cost of production would be 
increased 20 percent on the item of labor. He scouted 
the idea of any great increase of production because of 
the shorter hours, and declared that it could hardly be 
more than 5 percent. 

The unrest of labor had played havoe with production 

in the West, according to Mr. Connor. The production 
now, he estimated, is not more than 25 percent of the 
capacity of the shingle mills, which was due to labor 
conditions, shortage of cars, and the worst rains in the 
history of the Pacific coast from December to February 
and from which they are gradually recovering. Mr. Con- 
nor lays the blame on the labor situation to the I. W. W. 
He sees hope in relief from this pest by the statements 
of Government authorities that they will act to crush 
out this evil. 
_ ‘*The supply of shingles,’’? said Mr. Connor, ‘‘ will 
aepend a great deal upon the action of the Government 
in furnishing cars. At competitive points the supply is 
about 40 percent of the equipment really needed, while 
in non-competitive points the supply is only about 20 
percent of requirements,’’ 

A shortage of shingles is looked for by Mr. Connor. 
‘‘Tf there is any demand at all, there will not be enough 
shingles to go around,’’ he said. ‘‘Stocks everywhere 
are low. In Texas, for example, shingles are being moved 
from one yard to another instead of buying from the 
mills, a step made necessary by transportation condi- 
tions in the West. Because of the embargoes we have 
been unable for some time to ship any shingles east of 
Chicago, so that stocks in this vast section, where volume 
of building is the greatest, must be very low indeed. 
When the embargoes are lifted, which should be in the 
next sixty days, it will take a lot of shingles to supply 
the demand,’’ 

Mr. Connor has been thru Colorado, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Texas, North and South Carolina and Ten- 
nessee. He found conditions in the smaller cities very 
promising, and that the outlook was for a heavy demand 
for shingles. While in St. Louis Mr. Connor was the 
guest of A. E. Smart, a representative of west Coast 
products. 





ST. LOUISANS ORGANIZE FOR GOVERMENT WORK 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 6,—Twelve large St. Louis wood- 
working concerns that have been specializing in cabinet 
work, store fixtures, show cases, desks and office furniture 
have organized the United Woodworking Corporation and 
have pooled their interests of $1,000,000 to handle Gov- 
ernment contracts for articles of wood manufacture. The 
new corporation has a capital stock of $750,000 and was 
organized under the laws of Delaware. 

Joseph Lehnbeuter is president of the new corporation; 
the other officers are: Vice president, Eugene Devine; 
treasurer, Henry W. Otto; secretary, Joseph CO. Betteken., 
The St. Louis office is at 621 Russell Avenue. An office 
has een opened at Washington, at 711 Thirteenth Street, 
N. W., with Orville M. Meeker in charge, and a deter- 
mined effort will be made to land some big Government 
contracts. ‘ 

The concerns that comprise the corporation are the 
Blumer Cabinet Co., 2110 Walnut Street; Benderscheid 
Manufacturing Co., Ninth Street and St. Louis Avenue; 
Claes & Son Manufacturing Co., 906 South Twelfth Street ; 
Claes & Lehnbeuter Manufacturing Co., 621 Russell Ave- 
nue; G. A. Hasemann & Son, 701 Barton Street; Lehn- 
beuter-Deichman Manufacturing Co., Fourteenth and Sou- 
lard streets; Loughman Cabinet Co., Rankin and Rutger 
streets; Missouri Stair Co., 4205 Forest Park Boulevard; 
H. Pauk & Son Manufacturing Co., 1317 North Fifteenth 
Street; J. W. Reinhardt Stair Co., 23 South Fifteenth 
Street; St. Louis Bank Equipment Co., 811 Walnut 
Street, and Staudte & Rueckoldt Manufacturing Co., 112 
Soulard Street. It is expected that other companies will 
enter the new corporation. 

The twelve concerns named at present employ 520 
skilled workmen and their plants have roo for at least 
1,000 more. They have a factory floor space of 400,000 
square feet and a dry kiln capacity of 400,000 feet of 
lumber. In veneered work they have a total capacity of 
10,000 feet a day, and can veneer any size panel up to 
64 square feet. Most of the plants have room for addi- 
tional machinery so as to permit of expansion. 

Mr. Betteken said that their investigation disclosed the 
fact that the lumber yards in St. Louis had stocks suffi- 
cient to take care of the business that might be obtained. 
The concerns expect to take care of their regular lines as 
usual, altho they are prepared to devote all of their at- 
tention to the needs of the Government if it were re- 
quired of them to do so. By pooling their interests in 
the handling of Government contracts they will be able 
to handle any size contract that might be let. 
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SOUTHERN LUMBERMEN TO GIVE SHIP BUILDING FACTS 





Will Not Stand Responsible for Blunders of Others— 
Hearing Next Tuesday 





WASHINGTON, D. C., March 4.—Southern yellow pine 
lumbermen do not propose longer to be made the ‘‘ goat’’ 
by persons who apparently seek to cover up the blunders 
of the Federal Shipping Board in the construction of 
wooden ships. Accordingly, arrangements have been per- 
fected for a hearing Tuesday, March 12, before the 
Senate committee on commerce, during which the story 
of what yellow pine mills actually have done and the diffi- 
culties under which they have worked will be clearly laid 
before the committee and the country. 

Several times the yellow pine men have been accused 
of ‘‘falling down.’’? Chairman Hurley of the shipping 
board and numerous other officials have uttered this accu- 
sation and reiterated it from time to time. Mr. Hurley a 
few days ago remarked casually to a bevy of newspaper 
reporters that any promise made by the Southern Pine 
Association, presumably referring to the emergency 
bureau, should be discounted—well, one reporter said 
99.5 percent. 

Mr. Hurley was good enough to say that so far as the 
smaller timbers are concerned the yellow pine mills have 
done splendidly. But he said and reiterated with 
emphasis that the pine mills have fallen down badly on 
the larger timbers, remarking that more than 3,000 car- 
loads of big fir timbers have been ordered from the Pacific 
coast on account of the failure of the pine mills to get 
them out, 

Mr. Hurley said not a word about the urgent recom- 
mendation of the southern lumbermen, first made early 
in May, 1917, that the larger timbers be procured in fir, 
in order to expedite wooden ship construction. The 
shipping board waited exactly seven months and then, 
finally realizing the seriousness of its own blunder, placed 
orders on the west Coast for some 50,000,000 feet of big 
fir timbers. 

Members of the board and officials of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, with one or two exceptions, proceeded 
to lambast the yellow pine men for having fallen down, 
instead of removing the beam from their own eyes and 
admitting their own responsibility for having failed to 
see the situation when it was earnestly called to their 
attention long months before. 

Of course slow deliveries of the larger sized. timbers, 
required for hull frames ete., has delayed wooden ships. 
That point is not open to argument. Neither is there any 
room for argument as to which side is responsible for 
the delay in ordering big timbers in fir and making the 
yellow pine ship schedule interchangeable with fir on the 
larger sizes. The responsibility lies at the door of the 
shipping board and the fleet corporation, and not at that 
of the yellow pine lumbermen. 

R. H. Downman perhaps deserves credit for first having 
discussed the matter with shipping board officials, but he 
is not claiming the credit. Other members of the old 
lumber committee did likewise whenever any discussion 
of larger timbers arose. 

Members of the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau re- 
peatedly made mention of the difficulty of getting out the 
larger timbers, how logging gangs must be sent far into 
the woods ahead of the normal mill operations, and even 
then progress would be slow because the timbers are 
scarce in the required sizes. 

The whole tale will be unraveled by Charles 8. Keith, 
president of the Southern Pine Association, and others. 

The following statement, issued here on behalf of the 
Southern Pine Association, indicates how yellow pine 
men feel: 

Aroused by repeated charges that they have failed to fulfill 
their obligations to furnish timbers for the Government’s 
wooden ships, southern pine lumber operators from Florida 
to Texas are headed for Washington this week to tell the 
country what they have done in behalf of national defense. 
Direct from the woods and mills, these men will bring to the 
capital a first-hand story of what is described as a “remark- 
able achievement” in the face of tremendous difficulties, 

“We refuse longer to be the scapegoat,” say the lumbermen. 

On application of the Southern Pine Association, Hon. 
Duncan U,. Fletcher, chairman of the Senate commerce com- 
mittee, today set aside the entire afternoon of Tuesday, March 
12, to hear the southern pine delegation. 

Prominent lumber manufacturers and other leaders of the 
industry who will appear before the committee include Charles 
8S. Keith, Kansas City, Mo., president of the Southern Pine 
Association ; W. H. Sullivan, Bogalusa, La., chairman of the 
Southern Pine Emergency Bureau; F. W. Stevens, Bagdad, 
Fla., vice chairman of the bureau; J. B. Rhodes, New Orleans, 
La,, secretary-manager of the Southren Pine Association ; L. 
C. Boyle, Washington, counsel for the National Lumber Manu- 


facturers’ Association; John L. Kaul, Birmingham, Ala.; 
C, A. Buchner, Millville, Ark.; R. M. Hallowell, Elizabeth, 
La,; V. N. Scanlan, Clyde, Miss.; M. B. Nelson, Kansas City, 
Mo.; D. V. Dierks, Kansas City, Mo.; T. L. L. Temple, Tex- 
arkana, Texas; W. M. Cady, McNary, La.; W. B. Patterson, 
Mobile, Ala. ; F. L. Sanford, Zona, La., and many others. 

The Southern Pine Association claims that it will be able 
to produce conélusive evidence that it is in no wise to blame 
for delays which have occurred in certain ship yards as a 
result of slow delivery of some of the larger size timbers 
needed in the construction of the standard Ferris model ship. 

Documents will be presented showing that as early as May 
8, 1917, the Government was warned that it would be the part 
of wisdom to substitute Pacific coast timber (the trees grow 
larger and taller on the west Coast than in the southern pine 
territory) for southern pine for some of this material in the 
interest of a prompt carrying out of the Government’s ship 
building program. They will attempt to show further that 
this warning was frequently repeated later, both in writing 
ane, ne — 3 — ~ jaraeg seven months after the 

n was first made that it 
tate, cect ad the pom age J board. eee 
e lumbermen claim to be able to present striki 
to the effect that wooden ships in considerable ae oe —_ 
of even much greater tonnage than the Ferris model, have 
been successfully built and put in transatlantic service from 
yards along the Gulf coast, by use of timbers of much smaller 
size than specified for the Ferris ship; that these privately 
built ships are given the very highest rating by Lloyds; that 
the shipping board has ignored the experience and advice of 


practical ship builders, and that the shipping board has been 
attempting the impossible, seeking for seven months to get 
timber where they had been told it didn’t grow big enough to 
insure deliveries of the extra large sizes as ggg! as needed. 

The Senate commerce committee will be told, it is said, how 
timber specifications have been frequently changed by the 
Government, causing confusion and mea J at the mills. Nearly 
all these changes have made it increasingly difficult for the 
southern lumbermen. 

In addition to reciting these imposed hardships, which have 
involved heavy financial loss to some of the mills, southern 
pine operators promise revelations of a sensational character 
regarding their struggle against sabotage and alien enemies. 
It will be shown that for a while a lumber plant was burned 
almost every day. Millions of dollars’ worth of lumber prop- 
erty bas been destroyed by fires either clearly incendiary or of 
unknown origin. Happily, it is said, effective means have 
been taken to check this destruction, and for some time the 
fire loss from this source has been negligible. 

“All these burdens,” says a statement issued today from the 
Washington office of the Southern Pine Association, ‘‘we ac- 
cept without complaint. This is our bit in the world war; 
a big bit it is, too. We have and will continue to exert every 
effort in behalf of the country. We have delivered to date 
nearly 240,000,000 feet or more than the required amount of 
ship timbers of such size as our frankly acknowledged limita- 
tions made possible. Present southern pine ship timber de- 
, ie average nearly enough in footage for a Ferris ship a 
day. . 

“We will no longer remain silent while our good name is 
being traduced before the nation. We will no longer allow 
ourselves to be made the scapegoat for the Government’s ship 
building blunders,” 


SECRETARY REVIEWS CONTROVERSY 


NEw Organs, LA., March 4.—A strong delegation of 
Southern pine manufacturers will go to Washington this 
week to appear before the Senate investigating committee, 
which has granted the Southern Pine Association’s re- 
quest for a hearing on the controversy over deliveries of 
Southern pine ship timbers and material. 

Secretary Rhodes of the Southern Pine Association, in 
discussing the controversy last Saturday, said: 


At that time we will present the complete record of our 
negotiations with the shipping board, showing the many 
changes made in its requirements since the industry was first 
called on to furnish timber for ships. From the very first we 
insisted that the tax on the southern forests to obtain the 
large timbers would be so great, and the time required would 
be so long, that these timbers should be obtained in fir from 
the Pacific coast. No attention was paid to this recommen- 
dation, but we were told that each mill would be expected to 
furnish a complete bill of material for a boat. 

It was not until October that the officers of the corpora- 
tion authorized a division of the business among mills per- 
mitting each mill to furnish the timbers which its standing 
trees would permit. In July we applied for permission to pro- 
cure large timbers in fir from the west Coast, but this was 
denied and the use of fir was not authorized for the boat 
frames until late in October. 

We first accepted a contract for material for 100 boats, 
which could easily have been furnished. Even for these we 
did not receive a definite schedule of material until June. 
Karly in September it was insisted we should take contracts 
for 150 hulls in addition. After agreeing to assume this 
business the specifications were changed in September requir- 
ing heart face and edge on much of the material, necessitating 
the cutting of a much larger proportion of big trees. 

The lumbermen stated at the time that this would greatly 
delay the production of material. In October the schedule was 
again changed, increasing the width of the flitches from an 
average of 24 inches up to 34 inches. The revised schedule 
of wider sizes was not received until the middle of November. 

In view of the vital need for these boats and the necessity 
for speed, it was our understanding first that they would 
be for more or less temporary use, being given a rating of 
not to exceed three or four years. After the lumbermen had 
promised to get out the material as originally specified, the 
engineers got busy and have since been constantly tightening 
up requirements. And now that the work has been delayed 
there is evidently a desire to pass the buck to the lumbermen. 
It should be said that the present officers of the Federal Ship- 
ping Board and the Emergency Fleet Corporation are not 
entirely responsible for existing conditions, as Mr. Hurley 
and his assistants, Mr. Heyworth and Mr. Piez, have done 
the best they could with what they inherited. 

The great mistake was made in the first place in attempt- 
ing to build a wooden boat with a pine frame in the manner 
the original boat builders constructed frames from oak trees, 
It is unfortunate, to say the least, that the type of construc- 
tion which had been adopted by the Cunard area Lines 
in boats which it is building at Orange, Tex., was not adopted 
by our Government, permitting the use of laminated con- 
struction of built-up timbers and frames, material for which 
the mills can furnish in unlimited quantities. 

So far as we can see there is no good reason why the Gov- 
ernment boats can not be completed, at least so far as a large 
part of their ribs are concerned, by this style of construction. 
There is, of course, no use of criticism or fault finding now. 
The only thing to be done is to correct the mistakes which 
have bee: made and the lumbermen are anxious to co- 
operate \vith the Government in every possible way to get 
the boats into water, realizing, as they fully do, that the fate 
of America depends on ships, 


During the stay at Washington, Mr. Rhodes and other 
officers and representatives of the association will hold 
conference on manufacturing costs with the Federal Trade 


Commission. This conference has been arranged for next 
Monday, March 11. 


TO DEPORT ALIEN AGITATORS 


WasuIneTON, D, C., March 4.—On Saturday Secretary 
of Labor Wilson enunciated a brand new program for 
handling I. W. W. and other lawless agitators who are 
interfering with war work. 

This will be good news to lumbermen on the Pacific 
eoast and elsewhere who have suffered many things at 
the hands of the Industrial Workers of the World and 
others of anarchistic tendencies and doctrine. 

Secretary Wilson has issued orders to United States 
immigration officers to suppress all agitators who preach 
sabotage and other forms of lawlessness, placing them 
under arrest and deporting them where shown to be 
foreigners. 

Even tho such men may not commit overt acts, they 
are to be taken into custody and deported for spreading 
such doctrines. 

Labor troubles in the lumber industry on the west Coast 
and in the Inland Empire have greatly retarded the 
Government’s aircraft program by holding back spruce 
production. Civic organizations and employers have 
urged the establishment of a big detention camp on Puget 
Sound, with accommodations for at least 3,000 men. 

After having tried other expedients, Uncle Sam has 





determined to follow their advice, at least in part. In- 
stead of detaining these men in large numbers, they will 
be held until arrangements can be made for their depor- 
tation to places where they can not interfere with Ameri- 
can war work. 

It took the administration a long time to get around 
to announcing this firm policy, the need for which long 
has been recognized on the west Coast. But Uncle Sam 
has now arrived, and it is freely predicted by men here 
who are familiar with west Coast conditions that the 
remedy adopted will come very close to cleaning up the 
I. W. W. agitators. 

Secretary Wilson’s order follows: 

(1) That we will not arrest, detain or deport any alien 
simply for joining the I. W. W. 


(2) That we will arrest and detain, until we can deport, 
any alien, whether member of the I. W . or not, who is 
found advocating or teaching the unlawful destruction of 
property, or advocating or teaching anarchy or the overthrow 
by force or violence of the Government of the United States 
or of all forms of law, or the assassination of public officials, 
or who is in other manner subject to deportation under the 
immigration laws, even tho he may not commit any overt act. 

(3) If the quarters at the Seattle station are not ample 
to take care of all who may be arrested and detained for de- 
portation under these instructions, the commissioner at 
Seattle will be authorized to secure additional quarters, 





CAN NOT RESERVE RIGHT TO FIX PRICE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 4.—In a decision handed 
down today the United States Supreme Court holds that 
patentee can not, in selling his product to another, re- 
serve the right by contract to fix the price at which it 
is later resold. 

The court so construed the patent laws in answering a 
series of questions certified to it by the lower courts 
in an injunction proceeding brought to restrain the Bos- 
ton Store of Chicago from selling, in violation of a 
contract made with the American Graphophone Co., 
Columbia graphophone records at less than the list prices 
established by the company. 

The decision is considered to be of vital importance, 
While it affects primarily 5,000 dealers in graphophone 
records who are bound by similar contracts, the prin- 
ciple enunciated by the court goes all the way around, 
applying to all similar price-fixing arrangements on 
patented articles. 


WILL RUSH WATER POWER BILL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 4.—The House committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce plans to rush thru 
the Administration water power bill. This does not mean 
the measure will become a law within a few days, since 
the hearings will not begin until March 18, running thru 
the week beginning that date. A prompt report on the 
bill is promised by Chairman Sims. 

Secretary of War Baker, Secretary of the Interior 
Lane and the Secretary of Agriculture have written 
Chairman Sims a letter urging haste in the passage of 
the water power bill as a war measure. 








FIX MAXIMUM PRICE ON ALUMINUM 

WaAsuHINGTON, D. C., March 4.—The War Industries 
Board recently announced that the President has approved 
an agreement made by the board with the producers of 
aluminum, fixing a maximum base price of 32 cents a 
pound at the various American plants and their subsid- 
jlaries, subject to revision on June 1, next. This price 
is to cover lots of 50 tons and over of ingot of a grade 
98 to 99 percent. j 

The conditions of the agreement are of general inter- 
est as indicating the lines which may be followed in fixing 
prices for other essential raw materials. They follow: 

First, that the producers will not reduce the wages now 
being paid; second, that they will sell to the Allies, to the 
public, and to the Government at the same price; third, that 
they will take the necessary measures, under the direction 
of the War Industries Board, for the distribution of the 
aluminum to prevent it from falling into the hands of specu- 
lators who might increase the price to the public; and, fourth, 
that they pledge themselves to exert every effort necessary to 
keep up the production of aluminum so as to insure an ade- 
quate supply so long as the war lasts. 





SKILLED WORKERS FOR AVIATION SERVICE 


WasuineTon, D. C., March 5.—The Signal Corps of the 
army is looking for 10,000 machinists, mechanics, chauf- 
feurs and other skilled workers for service in the aviation 
section. The call is to fill an immediate need and may be 
regarded as the precursor of others to follow, as the flying 
service is built up. There will be about 100,000 ground 
men in the army flying service in time. The actual 
strength of the flying service today is more than 100 
times what it was April 1 of last year, and it is just be- 
ginning to strike its war stride. ; 

The dependence of the air service on the mostly highly 
skilled men is being brought out more emphatically with 
every week of development. Where in the first rush 
there was little experience to indicate this fact, it has 
since developed that practically ninety-eight men out of 
every 100 in the service must be skilled in some branch 
of work, : 

Airplane work has been wholly new and unfamiliar to 
American mechanics, who have been taken from other 
trades and converted hastily into workers on the most 
delicate kinds of jobs. It has been necessary for both 
officers and men to learn very largely by experience. At 
the same time a degree of care and attention not usually 
associated with American quantity production and meth- 
ods has been required, as great watchfulness is essential 
to prevent any plane leaving the ground in imperfect 
condition. , : : 

Secretary Baker recently expressed this situation a8 
follows: 

The great problem now remaining is to secure the thousands 
of skilled mechanics, engine men, motor repair men, woo 
and metal workers needed to keep the planes always in per- 
fect condition. This great engineering and mechanical force 
at the airdromes, flying fields and repair depots, both here 
and behind the lines in France, is a vital industrial link in 
the chain of air supremacy. Without them the planes turned 
out would be useless and the flyers helpless. 

Men registered in the draft may be inducted into this 
service by applying to their local draft board. Men not 
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registered may enlist at any recruiting office. Further 
information may be had by applying to the Air Division, 
Personal Department, Washington, D. C. In either case 
they will be sent to San Antonio, Tex., for segregation by 
trades, followed by a brief course of instruction at the 
flying fields or at various factories and organized into 
squadrons mostly for service overseas. 





WILL DOMINATE SHIP CONSTRUCTION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 4.—Vice President Harris 
D. H. Connick of the American International Corpora- 
tion, while on the witness stand before the committee 
on commerce of the Senate declared that the great fabri- 
cated steel plant now in course of construction at Hog 
Island, Pa., will enable the United States to dominate 
ship construction and the merchant marine of the world 
after the war ends. 

Mr. Connick declared the Hog Island plant will launch 
fifty steel ships this year, ranging from 7,500 to 8,000 
tons—twenty by Nov. 1 and the rest by Dee. 15. 
-He declared fifty more of the 7,500-ton ships would 
be ready by April 1, 1919, and seventy more 8,000-ton 
ships by July 15, 1919. Mr. Connick called attention 
to the fact that the fifty ships which will be turned 
out within the next nine months will furnish a greater 
tonnage than the product of all the ship yards of the 
United States for an entire year prior to our entrance 
into the war. 

The vice president of the International corporation 
appeared as a defender of the work of that concern 
at Hog Island.‘ He pointed to the vastness of the 
undertaking and the killing character of the weather ex- 
perienced during the last three months. 

Mr. Connick declared there has been no waste, despite 
charges to the contrary, asserting the Government has 
received its equivalent in material, labor and speed for 
every dollar spent. He declared the job is bigger than 
the Panama Canal and very emphatically announced that 
the American International Corporation will make good. 





FEAR BILL WILL FORCE 8-HOUR DAY 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 6.—Southern lumbermen are 
concerned lest the Chamberlain bill, just reported to the 
Senate by the committee on military affairs, empowering 
the President to requisition standing and down timber and 
timber products, including the virtual taking over of saw- 
mills, should be made the vehicle for the application of the 
8-hour day to the lumber industry in the South. 

Senator Chamberlain, who is in the hospital following 
an operation for appendicitis, introduced the bill early this 
year primarily for the purpose of enabling the Government 
more effectively to handle the lumber and logging situation 
on the Pacific coast and in the Northwest, where labor 
troubles have been rife for a long time and have curtailed 
operations materially. 

Southern lumbermen, however, see much possible mis- 
chief in the bill if an attempt were made to apply it 
generally. They have not the slightest objection to the 
requisitioning of any and every stick of standing timber 
which the Government may require for the War Depart- 
ment, the Navy Department, the Federal Shipping Board 
or any other branch of the Administration engaged in 
war work, 

The bill would empower Government agents to enter 
upon any lands on which is situated any standing or fallen 
timber required by any of the war-making branches, ‘‘and 
to cut, remove and appropriate such timber therefrom; 
also to enter upon and occupy any other lands or premises 
required in cutting or removing such standing or fallen 
timber. ’? 

It also empowers the Federal authorities to ‘‘take pos- 
session of and use any logs or manufactured lumber or 
other timber products’’ required by the army, navy or 
shipping board. 

Provision is made for proper compensation for any 
timber, logs or lumber so requisitioned. 

The provisions which are giving principal concern to 
southern lumbermen, who did not have a hearing on the 
measure before it was reported, follow: 

Section 4—That the President is hereby authorized in time 
of war to exercise the following powers: 

To direct and prescribe, insofar as may be necessary to 
insure an adequate supply of lumber and timber products re- 
quired by the army, navy and the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 


tion, the manner of conducting all logging and lumbering 
operations. 


The President shall have authority to issue orders to per- 
sons engaged in logging operations prescribing the length of 
logs which shall be cut in the course of such operations. 

The President shall have authority to issue orders to per- 
Sons engaged in lumbering and in operating sawmills pre- 
scribing the dimensions of lumber and timber products which 
shall be manufactured in the course of such operations. 

Section five of the bill provides that 
any person who shall wilfully violate any order of the Presi- 
dent issued under the authority of Section 4 hereof shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon conviction there- 
of, shall be punished by a fine of not more than $1,000 or im- 
prisonment for not more than one year, or both such fine and 
imprisonment. 

As is well known to readers of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, the fleet corporation long ago commandeered yellow 
pine mills to the extent of forbidding any shipments of 
lumber of ship sizes without specific authority. The 
President. has general authority to issue such orders now 
affecting ship building materials and has used it freely 
thru the several Government agencies immediately con- 
cerned. 

_Up ‘to date the Department of Labor has shown no 
disposition to attempt to foist an 8-hour day on southern 
lumber mills and logging camps. Beginning March 1 


‘the 8-hour day was ordered on Government work on the 


west Coast, where conditions are vastly different. Uncle 
Sam, of course, will have to ‘‘pay the freight,’’ since a 
basic 8-hour day in the lumber industry there will mean 
largely increased cost of operation. ‘The Government, 
however, has virtually taken over the work of lumber 
production on the Pacific coast, having absorbed the West 
Coast Lumber Emergency Bureau ete. 

Federal officials as a rule appear to realize that the 
labor situation in the South is wholly different from that 
on the west Coast, but southern lumbermen want to make 
Sure that there can be no mistake in this regard. 
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FUELLESS DAYS CREATE DEMURRAGE PROBLEMS 


Are Not Legal Holidays — Other Points at Issue 
Decided by Interstate Commerce Commission 





WASHINGTON, D. C., March 5.—Fuel Administrator 
Garfield’s fuelless day order has raised the question of 
holidays. as used in the demurrage rules of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Division No. 2 of the commis- 
sion in conference considered the following inquiries 
concerning demurrage charges and storage charges as- 
sessed by common carriers on the fuelless days, and now 
announces its findings as indicated below: 


First: May the fuelless days designated by the fuel ad- 
ministrator be considered legal holidays as that term is used 
in the demurrage code? 


Second: Should demurrage charges be collected on a ship- 
ment such as asphalt which arrived at destination on Jan. 18 
and which because of its consistency could not be unloaded 
without first being heated and which was not heated because 
of the shipper’s understanding of the fuel administrator’s 
order? 


Third: Should demurrage charge be collected on cars con- 
taining freight which could not be loaded or unloaded with- 
= the use of a derrick operated by power derived from 
uel? 

Fourth: Sheuld demurrage charges be collected on ship- 
ments to a large industrial concern which could not load or 
unload them without certain inter-plant switching which 
could not be performed without power derived from fuel? 


Fifth: Should storage charges be assessed on less-than- 
carload freight which was not removed because an industry 
completely ceased operation on the fuelless days as the result 
of its understanding of the fuel administrator’s order and of 
the instructions of the local fuel administrator? 

Held, as to the first question, that the fuelless days desig- 
nated by the fuel administrator may not be considered legal 
holidays as that term is used in the demurrage code. 

Held, as to the second and third question, that a particular 
shipper’s understanding of the fuel administrator’s order is 
not conclusive, as different shippers may construe the order 
differently ; and that in cases where power or heat derived 
from fuel is necessary and customary for loading or unload- 
ing property, cars arriving and set for loading or unloading 
on Jan. 18 should be treated exactly as tho set for loading or 
unloading on Jan. 23. In other words, in the circumstances 
of these cases, no demurrage charge should be assessed. 

Held, as to the fourth question, that demurrage charges 
should be collected on shipments to industrial concerns which 
failed to load or unload cars because it is alleged that they 
were prevented by the fuel administrator’s order from using 
locomotives for inter-plant switching. The commission does 
not consider that there was any prohibition upon the plant 
locomotives from using power where necessary for loading or 
unloading any more than there was a prohibition against the 
use of locomotives for general railroad business. 

Held, as to the fifth question, that storage charges should 
be assessed on less-than-carload freight not moved because the 
industry ceased operation on the fuelless days as the result 
of its interpretation of the fuel administrator’s order, or the 
instructions of the local fuel administrator. 





DECISIONS OF COMMERCE COMMISSION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 5.—In a decision handed down 
recently the Interstate Commerce Commission finds that the 
rates maintained on fir lumber and forest products, carloads, 
from Astoria, Wauna, Westport, Rainier and Prescott, Oregon, 
to points in Idaho and Utah are unduly prejudicial against 
those shipping points to the extent that they exceed the 
rates contemporaneously applied on fir lumber from points 
on the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co. in Wash- 
ington to the same destinations. The carriers concerned are 
directed to establish on or before May 15 upon not less than 
thirty days’ notice new rates in harmony with its decision. 

Complaint in this case, docketed as No. 8456, was filed by 
the Astoria Box Co. and other lumber concerns operating 
inills at the Oregon points named above, which are on the 
Astoria division of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway. 
Complainants sought to have the commission make the Port- 
land rate apply to Astoria, Wauna, Westport, Rainier and 
Prescott. This the commission declined to do. The commis- 
sion holds that the rates under attack were not shown to be 
unreasonable, but that they are unduly discriminatory and 
prejudicial to the complaining mills. On the issue of apply- 
ing the Portland rate to the five points named, the Hastern & 
Western Lumber Co., Inman-Poulsen Lumber Co. and East 
Side Mill & Lumber Co., all located at Portland, and the Bridal 
Veil Lumbering Co., of Bridal Veil, Ore., intervened and 
urged that the present adjustment be continued in effect. 


The commission in another decision dismissed the com- 
plaint filed by N. A. Webster against the St. Louis South- 
western Railway Co. et al., attacking the reasonableness of 
charges collected on a carload of rough gum lumber from Clio, 
Ark., held in transit at Thebes, Ill., and forwarded to Peru, 
Ind. The charges are held to have been legally applied. 


The commission also dismissed a complaint filed by Orrin 
S. Good, of Spokane, Wash., against the Great Northern Rail- 
way Co., assailing the thru rates on pine and fir lumber in 
carloads from Waldo, B. C., to points in North Dakota, on the 
ground that it has no jurisdiction over the Canadian part of 
the route via which shipments move. 


Another complaint dismissed was filed by the Carrolton 
Excelsior & Fuel Co. against the New Orleans & Northeastern 
Railroad Co., alleging undue prejudice by reason of the main- 
tenance of lower rates on excelsior in carloads to New Or- 
leans from Enterprise, Miss., than from New Orleans to Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss., and other points. ‘There is obviously no un- 
due prejudice against complainant or its traffic by reason 
of the adjustment complained of,” states the commission. 


In a tentative report Examiner Disque recommends to the 
commission that it dismiss No. 9714—Pelican Lumber Co. 
(Inc.) vs. Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific Railway Co. et al.— 
involving the rates on hardwood from Mound, La., and Vicks- 
burg, Miss. Mr. Disque holds that the evidence introduced 
does not show that Mound is entitled to the same rate as 
Vicksburg to points in official classification territory. Com- 
plainant urged the establishment of milling-in-transit at 
Mound, which the examiner states would be of great advan- 
tage. He adds, however, that no transit arrangements are 
in effect at any other local points on the line of the Vicks- 
burg, Shreveport & Pacific. 


In a tentative report to the commission Examiner-Attorney 
George N. Brown holds that the carriers concerned in No, 
9359 have failed to justify their proposal to readjust rates 
to the sixth clas} basis on building and roofing paper and 
paper board of all kinds thruout official classification terri- 


tory and between Central Freight Association and trunk 
line territory and New England territory. Mr, Brown sug- 
gests what he considers reasonable maximum rates for the 
future. He holds that between points in Central Freight 
Association and trunk line territories and between the two 
territories and New England territory the rates should not 
exceed 90 percent of the sixth class rates contemporaneously 
in effect. From northern New York rates may be made, he 
suggests, by the addition to the Buffalo rates found reason- 
able the existing arbitraries. Where specific commodity rates 
are published by water lines between Atlantic ports and ad- 
jacent territory the defendants may make rates with refer- 
ence to water competition. Rates from the Tyrone-Piedmont 
group of paper mills should be on the Williamsport-Cumber- 
land basis. Mr. Brown also suggests that the maintenance of 
different arbitraries over Maine junctions to points in New 
England territory from trunk line territory than from Central 
Freight Association territory is unjustly discriminated and 
should be adjusted by the defendants so that the same arbi- 
traries should be added to make thru rates on shipments 
from points in both territories, 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued an order 
granting to the Rock Island Railroad and carriers party to its 
tariff, I. C. C. No. C-10078, authority, without observing 
the long-and-short-haul clause, to establish rates on fuel wood 
from and to points covered by the tariff mentioned the same 
as the rates contemporaneously in effect on lumber from 
and to the same points. The tariff covers rates from points 
in Arkansas, Kansas, Louisiana, etc. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has postponed until 
April 1 the effective date of its order in Investigation & Sus- 
pension Docket No. 1050—the Reconsignment Case, 


The Badger Lumber Co. et al. of Kansas City, have filed 
a joint complaint against the Santa Fe and other roads en- 
tering that city, urging the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to require the establishment of thru rates between the trunk 
lines and the Kansas City Railways Co. for shipment from 
and delivery to points on its lines. It is claimed that the 
combination rates now in effect are unreasonable. Reparation 
is asked on past shipments. 





FIGHT FOR BARGE APPROPRIATION 


St. Louis, Mo., March 4.—The Chamber of Commerce of 
St. Louis is keeping up its fight for an appropriation of $17,- 
000,000 for the construction of towboats and barges on the 
Mississippi River, and will send a committee to Washington 
to urge its passage. The provision is included in the railroad 
appropriation bill, which already has been sent to the House 
of Representatives. The committee, which will plan for the 
speedy passage of the measure, is headed by James BD. Smith, 
president of the Mississippi Valley Waterways Association, 
includes Jackson Johnson, president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce ; Clarence D. Johnson, former first vice president of the 
Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., and other leading bankers and 
business men, 

River traffic for the spring season was reopened last Friday. 
Because of the freight congestion due to the car shortage and 
the unusual demands made upon the railroads owing to the 
war, river men believe that the season will be a record one for 
recent years. The Eagle Packet Co. was the first to send a 
steamer from this port this season, and each of the four. com- 
panies is expecting to resume operations within the next few 
days. When the season is fully under way thirteen freight 
or combination freight and passenger steamers will be oper- 
ated out of St. Louis. 





PROTEST AGAINST ADVANCE IN RATES 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 4.—A protest will be filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission against the proposed ad- 
vance in the rate on lumber and forest products from St. 
Louis and Thebes to Des Moines, Iowa. ‘This protest will be 
filed by BE. M. Wiley, commissioner for Greater Des Moines, 
who came to St. Louis last Friday to confer with A. G. T. 
Moore, of New Orleans, traffic manager of the Southern Pine 
Association, and traffic managers for various lumber com- 
panies interested. The present rate is 94% cents from St. 
Louis, and the advance is 8 cents, with a corresponding ad- 
vance from Thebes, The matter also will be taken up by the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis and the St. Louis Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The lumber interests oppose the ad- 
vance as being excessive, unjust and discriminatory. 

Other traffic managers present at Friday’s conference were 
R. S. Davis, Long-Bell Lumber Co.; W. Q. Church, Pickering 
Lumber Co.; John A. Sargent, Central Coal & Coke Co.; and 
F. C, Broadway, Missouri Land & Lumber Bxchange, Kansas 
City; and KE, B. Eversull and J. I. Brown, W. T. Ferguson 
Lumber Co.; W. J. Thomas, Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., and 
Martin L. FitzGibbons, George W. Funck Lumber Co., of St. 
Louis. 





RAILROAD PLANS EXTENSIVE IMPROVEMENTS 


DALLAS, Tex., March 5.—In a statement before Special 
Master Joseph D. Sayers in the case of the railroads of Texas 
against the State Railroad Commission, involving what is 
known as the Shreveport rate order, C. L. Wallace, of New 
Mexico, assistant to the president of the Texas & Pacific Rail- 
road, said here that the cost of materials that enter into rail- 
road construction has increased from 68 percent to 390 per- 
cent since 1916. Mr. Wallace made the further announce- 
ment that the Texas & Pacific has adopted plans which have 
been formally approved by the Gwvernment for improvements 
and betterments to its Texas lines this year that will involve 
an expenditure of $3,452,200. Mr. Wallace stated that the 
fuel bill of the Texas & Pacific last year was $2,000,000 as 
compared with $1,500,000 for the preceding year. 





TO HOLD HEARING OF IMPORTANCE 


New Oripans, LA., March 4.—An Interstate Commerce 
Commission hearing of interest and importance to the ship 
yards in the Moss Point-Pascagoula district will be held at 
Pascagoula on March 13. The commercial bodies of the two 
towns, now thriving ship building centers, have filed com- 
plaint against current rates on much of the ship material 
and supplies needed for the ship yards, They ask that the 
Moss Point-Pascagoula rates be placed on a parity with 
those enjoyed by Mobile and Gulfport. Among the leaders 
in this fight for a rate parity are O. BH. Hodge and J. J. Mc- 
Intosh, both well known lumbermen who are taking an active 
interest in development of the ship building industry in that 
district, 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITY RECORDED IN BRIEF 





Hardwood and Canadian Organizations Discuss Matters of Moment—Government’s Needs 
for Vehicles a Cause for Controversy 


WOODLANDS SECTION IS ORGANIZED 

MONTREAL, QUE., Feb. 28.—At a recent meeting of 
the Canadian Pulp & Paper Association it was decided 
to form a woodlands section, the idea being to meet 
twice a year to discuss methods, costs and other subjects 
of common interest. Elwood Wilson presided at the 
meeting. Addresses were delivered by F. A. Sabbaton, 
of the Laurentide Co. (Ltd.), Grand’mere, P. Q., on the 
changes that have come in the last few years in the 
equipment of pulp mills. R. P. Kernan, of the Donna- 
conna Paper Co. and the Baue St. Paul Lumber Co., also 
addressed the meeting on the difficulty of inducing log- 
gers to stay with the company more than one season. 

The officers elected were: 

President—G. W. Power. 

Vice president—Angus McLean, Bathurst Lumber Co., 
ft Thomas Mack, Brown Corporation, La Tuque, 
Que.; M. C. Small, Laurentide Co, (Ltd.) ; Ellwood Wilson, 


Laurentide Co. (Ltd.); J. Black, J. R. Booth, Ottawa, and 
J. M. Anderson, Shives (Ltd.), Campbellton, N. Bb. 





SECRETARY AT HELM OF ASSOCIATION 


Memphis, TENN., March 4.—John M. Pritchard, secre- 
tary-manager of the American Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, is now at the helm of this organiza- 
tion. His services were loaned to the Government as 
manager of the Southern Hardwood Emergency Bureau 
at Washington for the period of the war, but, with the 
discontinuance of the bureau on March 1, Mr. Pritchard 
will devote all his time to the affairs of the association. 

Any unfinished business the Southern Hardwood Emerg- 
ency Bureau had when it discontinued operations will be 
handled by Mr. Pritchard from Memphis. And any 
information the Government may desire regarding hard- 
wood lumber available in the southern producing terri- 
tory will be furnished thru the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

Mr. Pritchard expressed pleasure at being home again 
and officials of the association are delighted to have 
him here because of his proved value and ability as 
active head of an organization of this character. 

Mr. Pritchard said today that he had no particular 
plans to announce but that he intended getting behind 
the association and laying the foundations for its suc- 
cess in the only way practicable—by rendering service 
of indispensable character to its members. 

The emergency bureau, under the management of Mr. 
Pritchard, taught army and navy buyers how to pur- 
chase hardwood lumbers and gave them a very definite 
idea as to the stocks of hardwood lumber available, as 
well as valuable information regarding the capabilities 
of the hardwoods mills for producing the quantities and 
kinds of hardwood lumbers and timbers needed by the 
Government. It has therefore made it unnecessary that 
it should be continued longer, since, with the assistance 
already given buyers for the various departments, the 
latter will know which way to turn when in need of lum- 
ber or timbers. Inquiries as to stocks, mill production 
and other matters will be directed to the American Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association at Memphis, to the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association at Chicago and 
to the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States at Cincinnati. 

The discontinuance of the bureau also releases several 
prominent lumbermen from Memphis and the Memphis 
territory from further Government service, including 
H. B. Weiss, of George C. Brown & Co.; R. L. Jurden, 
of Penrod, Jurden & McCowen (Inc.); W. A. Ransom, 
of the Gayoso Lumber Co., and Ralph May, May Bros., 
all of Memphis; and W. B. Burke, of the Lamb-Fish 
Lumber Co., Charleston, Miss. These have given two 
out of every six weeks of their time since the bureau was 
inaugurated, spending this time away from their busi- 
ness in Memphis to act in an advisory capacity to Mr. 
Pritchard and to the various buyers for the Government. 





CANADIAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATIONS MEET 


MONTREAL, QuE., March 4.—At the recent meeting 
of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association and other 
organizations having to do with the forests of the 
country, one of the outstanding features was the organi- 
zation of forestry fire protective associations and other 
bodies having to do with safeguarding the lumbermen’s 
interests. The following are the chief organizations 
formed, together with their officers and the work they 
are doing: 

The best known one is the St. Maurice Forest Pro- 
tective Association, the officers of which are: President, 
R. F. Grant, St. Maurice Lumber Co., Three Rivers; vice 
president, Charles Le Brun, Belgo-Canadian Pulp & 
Paper Co.; directors, J. M. Dalton, St. Maurice Paper 
Co., Three Rivers; Ellwood Wilson, Laurentide (Ltd.), 
Grand’Mere; Thomas E. Mack, Brown Corporation, La 
Tuque; H. Dansereau, Three Rivers; Frank I. Ritchie, 
Wayagamack Pulp & Paper Co., Three Rivers. Briefly, 
the work of this association is shown by the following 
figures: In 1914 it cost over $13,000 to extinguish for- 
est fires in their area; in 1915 this was reduced to $7,300; 
in 1916 to $2,700; and last year to $1,011. The area pa- 
trolled covers 12,578 square miles. 

The Canadian Forestry Association elected officers 
as follows: Col. J. S. Dennis, chief commissioner of the 
colonization and development department of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Co., president; J. A. Gillies, of 
Gillies Bros., Braeside, Ont., vice president; Hon. W. E. 
Foster, vice president for New Brunswick; and the 
Hon. Smeaton White, Montreal, was added to the board 
of directors. 

The Southern St. Lawrence Fire Protective Associa- 
tion held its first annual meeting in this city in Feb- 


ruary. The total number of acres covered by the asso- 
ciation is 5,726,000, being divided into two districts, 
eastern and western. The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, W. G. Power; vice 
president western division, G. V. Perrin; directors, H. W. 
Wilson and F. J. Gregory; R. L. Montgomery, vice presi- 
dent eastern division; directors, Angus McLean, Charles 
R. Macleay, David Champoux, O. Calhoun, C. W. Mallin 
and W. Russell. Paul G. Owen was elected secretary- 
treasurer of the association. 

The annual meeting of the Canadian Society of Forest 
Engineers was held in Montreal a short time ago when 
the following officers were elected: Ellwood Wilson, 
of Laurentide Co. (Ltd.), president; J. H. White, of 
the Ontario Forest. Department, vice president; Clyde 
Leavitt, of the Conservation Department, secretary, and 
T. W. Dwight, Dominion Forestry Branch, treasurer. 

The association known as the Quebec Forest Protective 
Association, embracing the four smaller associations 
operating in the Province, was recently formed in Mon- 
treal. The associations included are the St. Maurice, Ot- 
tawa River, Laurentian, and Southern St. Lawrence, 
the object, of the parent body being to bring about 
closer codperation between these various organizations. 
Ellwood Wilson, of the Laurentide Co. (Ltd.), presided at 
the meeting of the association. The president of the 
Laurentide Forest Protective Association is Robert P. 
Kernan. 


PITTSBURGHERS CONSIDER HOME BUILDING 


PirrsBuRGH, Pa., March 5.—Pittsburgh lumbermen, 
who have been active in pushing the ‘‘Own Your Home’’ 
campaign in this district, have been considering some 
of the latest things said regarding Government discour- 
agement of building operations except for urgent neces- 
sities. President C. V. McCreight, who has been busy 
in the South for some time, returned and was at the annual 
meeting of the Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association this week. Here he announced his determi- 
nation to carry the matter of home building into the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ convention in the 
immediate future, and incidentally called attention to the 
fact that because of the long period of non-building in 
the Pittsburgh district houses have become so scarce that 
rents have again mounted this spring to all but prohibitive 
rates. The burden has become almost unbearable and 
Mr. McCreight points out that if the Government wants 
the people to buy bonds and savings stamps it is going 
about it in a strange way when it holds back house 
building until rents absorb all free cash the small home 
owner could spare for the loaning purposes. 

Another feature taken up by the Pittsburgh association 
is the ‘‘terms of sale’’ problem which it is felt must be 
readjusted to meet conditions of the war. The local asso- 
ciation has been discussing the matter for some time and 
this week finally decided to let it rest until the National 
association acts at the New York meeting. 

The annual election of officers of the association took 
place this week and resulted as follows: 

President—H. H. Stoner, of the West Penn Lumber Co. 

Vice president—Edward Dunn, of the Allegheny Lumber Co. 

Secretary and treasurer—J,. G. Criste (reélected). 

Directors—F. R. Babcock, Alex Willson, A. J. Diebold, J. T. 
Montgomery and C. V. McCreight. 

President Stoner has long been a member of the Pitts- 
burgh association and was one time its secretary and 
indefatigable in his efforts for the growth and success 
of the organization. His election as the executive head 
of the association for the coming year has pleased his 
many friends and associates, 
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DISCUSS MARKET AND RELATED CONDITIONS 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 4.—Members of the open 
competition plan of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of the United States, Saturday, March 2, 
discussed market conditions, transportation, labor sup- 
ply, stocks of hardwood lumber and other subjects of 
general interest to them at this time. 

It was agreed that the price position of the market 
is quite strong for the double reason that demand from 
the Government and from private industry is assuming 
unusually large proportions and that production, be- 
cause of transportation, labor and other handicaps, is 
running heavily below normal. 

It was further agreed that there is a ready demand 
for all the hardwood lumber that can be manufactured 
and for which transportation facilities can be found. It 
was pointed out that stocks are still decreasing because 
of shortage of log supply, due directly to inadequate 
car supply and to shortage of labor, and that there is 
nothing to indicate that there will be any lessening of 
the strained relations as between supply and demand 
for an indefinite period because of the transpor‘ation 
outlook. 

The members made it quite clear that they are of the 
conviction that their plants, their timber holdings and 
their other resources should be devoted to the supply- 
ing of Government requirements for war purposes to 
the exclusion, if need be, of all nonessential industries 
requiring hardwood lumber and lumber products. And 
they emphasized the fact that the sooner this attitude 
is taken by the entire trade the better it will be for 
all concerned. 

They also pointed out that the transportation issue 
is rapidly resolving itself into a question of the use 
to which the lumber for which facilities are wanted 
is to be used. 

F. R. Gadd announced while here that it had been 
decided that a monthly meeting of the members of the 
open competition plan in Texas and Louisiana would 
be held at Alexandria, La., and that the next date was 
March 27. He had just returned from Alexandria, La., 


where the first meeting was held Feb. 27 in conjune- 
tion with the Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
lub. 

He also announced that the meetings heretofore held 
monthly at Cincinnati would in the future be held at 
Huntington, W. Va., because of the serious reduction 
in passenger service on the Chesapeake & Ohio. The 
next scheduled date is March 19. 

The monthly meetings at Memphis will be continued 
as usual for the convenience of members in the central 
valley territory. 

A number of subjects have been assigned for general 
discussion at all of these meetings, with two or three 
prominent members selected at each point for leaders, 
The manufacturing problem, from the stump to the fin- 
ished product, is one of the subjects that will engage 
the attention of these meetings in the near future. 





ASSOCIATION TAKES HAND IN CONTROVERSY 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 4.—Colonel Wood, of the 
quartermaster’s department, told a committee of Mem- 
phis lumbermen in Chicago during the last week that the 
Government had awarded contracts for a total of 240,000 
wagons and that it had also ordered an extra set of 
wheels for each one of these vehicles, involving prac- 
tically 1,000,000 wheels. 

On the basis of this statement, lumber interests here 
figure that approximately 300,000,000 feet of hardwood 
lumber will have to be furnished to the interests rep- 
resented by the ‘‘vehicle committee’’ instead of the 
much smaller figure on which they had previously reck- 
oned, the increase being due to the larger number of 
vehicles ordered than previously known and also to the 
extra wheels. 

The committee was composed of R. L. Jurden, James 
KE. Stark, Roland H. Darnell, C. R. Ransom and T. E. 
Jones. These gentlemen reported, on their return, that 
they did not hold conferences with the ‘‘ vehicle commit- 
tee’’ or otherwise communicate with the members of the 
latter while in Chicago. 

The American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 


representing virtually all the prominent manufacturers 


of hardwood lumber in the valley territory, has taken 
a hand in the controversy which has been in progress 
for several weeks and has written a letter to the vehicle 
committee setting forth clearly its position and that of 
its members. This letter leaves nothing to be desired 
regarding the patriotism of this organization or re- 
garding its desire to facilitate delivery of the material 
necessary for the manufacture of wagons or any other 
product the Government must have. 

There have been no further open developments in con- 
nection with the contracts which were recently cancelled 
with local lumbermen by a firm manufacturing wagon 
parts for the socalled vehicle interests. It is known that 
counsel has been engaged and it is suggested that mat- 
ters may come to a head at any time. It is alleged by 
local lumbermen that these contracts for lumber were 
cancelled at the alleged instigation of the vehicle in- 
terests having these large Government contracts for army 
wagons, 


ONTARIO ORGANIZATIONS ACTIVE 

Toronto, ONT., March 4.—The monthly meeting of the 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association was held Feb. 26 
at the National Club, A. E. Clark presiding. Walter C. 
Laidlaw gave an address upon the income and war profits 
taxes, explaining the operation of the law. 

A. KE. Eckardt reported that he had asked the Domin- 
ion Board of Railway Commissioners for information 
regarding the working of the stop-over privilege and 
had explained to the board the desire of the lumbermen 
in the matter. The commission had suggested a con- 
ference between the lumbermen and the railways on 
the subject. Mr. Eckardt stated that he had heard 
from the railways that they were considering a complete 
revision of the stop-over system and intended to ask 
the board to authorize its discontinuance during the 
war. He urged the lumbermen to prepare in advance for 
this move and be ready to submit their views. 

Alex. Read spoke of the importance of inquiring into 
the amount of insurance carried by retailers. 

Practically all the Toronto lumbermen have joined the 
association, which now has a membership of twenty-two, 
including two British Columbia firms that have offices 
in Toronto and one Hamilton firm. Inquiries are being 
received from wholesalers in other centers and it is 
the intention to take in bona fide members of the trade 
selling in Ontario and Quebec. 

On Feb. 22 a meeting was held at which the organi- 
zation of the central district section of the Ontario Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association was completed by 
the election of the following officers: Chairman, T. E. 
Rathbone, Toronto; vice chairman, W. M. Tupling, 
Orillia; honorary secretary, T. A. Paterson, Toronto. 
T. HK. Rathbone, Allan Watt, and John S. Bond, of 
Toronto, were nominated as a committee to appoint a 
permanent committee for the district. This completes 
the organization of the five local districts of the associa- 
tion. Secretary H. Boultbee reports that the member- 
ship is increasing at an encouraging rate. 








CREATE SPRUCE DIVISION OF ASSOCIATION 
PORTLAND, ORE., March 4.—A meeting of Washington 
and Oregon spruce manufacturers was held here last 
Tuesday at which the spruce division of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association was organized. Provision was 
made for this division at a meeting held in Seattle at 
the time of the annual convention of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association in January, at which time 
a committee consisting of Thorpe Babcock, Hoquiam, 
Wash.; Howard Jayne, Raymond, Wash., and George 
Stephenson, of North Bend, Ore., was appointed with 
power to arrange the details. At the meeting here this 
committee reported. In the meantime Ralph C. Angell 
was engaged as manager of the spruce division. 
This division will have representation on the board 
of trustees of the West Coast association, and an execu- 
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tive committee selected from its own membership to 
direct its affairs. It is aimed thru this division to 
cobperate more closely with the United States signal 
corps, spruce division, under Col. B. P. Disque, and 
with other Government departments in carrying out 
the Government’s war program. It is also hoped to 
exploit spruce lumber thru this division, so as to pro- 
vide a market for the low grade spruce stock that does 
not go into Government use. Field work among the 
spruce mills will be provided for, with an immediate 
survey of the stocks on hand, and such other work as 
may be suggested thru codperation with the United 
States signal corps. 

Thru this branch membership in the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association will be secured for all spruce mills, 
dues to be apportioned according to the existing collective 
relationship between their spruce and fir production. 
There are already twenty-six spruce manufacturers be- 
longing to the association, and there are about as many 
outside, which if brought in will make a spruce branch 
membership of about fifty-two mill concerns. The rela- 
tive proportion of the dues being paid by those already 
belonging will be turned into the spruce division. 

At the meeting R. H. Burnside, president of the West 
Coast association, also an extensive spruce manufac- 
turer, expressed the keen interest of the association in 
the welfare of the spruce industry and its desire to 
help. 

R. C. Angell took hold of the spruce division a couple 
of weeks ago, when it succeeded the aircraft spruce 
production bureau, which was looked after by J. P. Keat- 
ing. Mr. Angell has been in the wholesale lumber busi- 
ness at Salt Lake City, Utah, and at Pocatello, Ida., as 
a member of the firm Angell & Sturgeon (Inc.), repre- 
senting in that territory the Douglas Fir Lumber Co., 
of Portland. K. T. Sturgeon, of the firm, is also now 
in Portland with the Douglas Fir Lumber Co., looking 
after Utah, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado and Nebraska 
sales. R. HE. Lewis is in charge of the Salt Lake office 
of Angell & Sturgeon and C. H. Mdwards has been added 
to the force to care for Idaho. 

Mr. Angell is no stranger to the Coast. A Yale man, 
of 1907, he came to Puget Sound that year with four 
other Yale men, including Thorpe Babcock, now manager 
of the Northwestern Lumber Co., Hoquiam, Wash.; F. 8. 
Dickinson, of Colby & Dickinson, lumber wholesalers of 
Seattle, who is now a captain at Camp Lewis, American 
Lake; Robert W. Forbes, formerly of Sullivan & Forbes, 
Portland, and now in the lumber business at New Lon- 
don, Conn., and Robert R. Chase, who afterward de- 
serted the lumber field and engaged in other lines of 
work. After working about the mills for some time and 
learning the business, Mr. Angell was for a time in- 
spector for the bureau of grades of the old Pacifie Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and then superin- 
tendent of the Canal Lumber Co., Seattle. He was later 
field man for the Douglas Fir Sales Co., of Portland, 
that acted as an agency for a number of Oregon mills, 
For the last three years he has been in Idaho and Utah 
in the lumber sales work. : 

The Portland office of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association will shortly be moved to quarters adjoin- 
ing the offices of the spruce branch on the twelfth floor 
of the Yeon Building, so that Chester L. Hogue, the 
assistant secretary of the association, at Portland, and 
Mr. Angell can better codperate. 
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CANADIAN LINE YARD MANAGERS MEET 


WinniprG, MANn., March 4.—The line yard concerns 
in western Canada have adopted a new system, that of 
holding an annual convention of representatives in order 
to discuss matters of importance pertaining to their 
business. At Prinee Albert, Sask., the managers of the 
North Canada Lumber Co. met recently and, according 
to N. G. Neill, secretary of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, held a very profitable session, many 
mportant subjects being discussed. F. W. Ritter, a 
director of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Ils the manager of the head office of this company at 
Prince Albert. 

_The manager of the Northern Lumber Co. of Grand- 
view, Man., met at Grandview with a similar object in 
view. Theodore A. Burrows, president of the com- 
pany, presided. Addresses were delivered on many topics, 
the chief of which were those dealing with ‘‘Community 
Development?’ and ‘‘ Ventilation. ’’ 

Another progressive line yard firm held its annual 
meeting in Winnipeg, Feb. 20 and 21, seventeen repre- 
sentatives from the various Duttom-Wall Lumber Co.’s 
yards being present. The main feature of this meeting 
was the addresses delivered by representatives of manu- 
acturers whose materials the line yard men handle. 

heir merits and qualities were discussed. W. P. Dutton, 
President of the company, presided at all sessions. The 
Secretary of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion delivered an address on the necessity of ‘‘Com- 
munity Development’’ and ‘‘Service in Business.’’ 








CHANGE STYLE OF SALES REPORTS 


CincINNATI, OnI0, March 4.—A change in the style 
of the sales reports of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States has been introduced by 
F. R. Gadd, assistant to the president, for the sake of 
the better preservation of the records. Heretofore the 
members of the open competition plan have been fur- 
nished paper covered copies of each week’s report. As 
Soon as they can be mailed each member will receive 
4 substantial and elegantly finished heavy cover into 
Which can be filed by convenient clamps the sales re- 
Ports which will from now on be issued in sheets for each 
. the six woods which have been reported—oak, ash, 
Slestnut, poplar, cottonwood and basswood—with special 
Indices and additional provision for ‘‘other woods.’’ 

§ arrangement will make it possible for the members 

t to preserve the reports. from injury and loss, 
and will make reference to the reports more convenient. 





WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 





Texans Promise Delegates to Their Annual the “Time of Their Lives”—Plans for North 
Carolina Pine and Box Makers’ Conventions 





March 11—Northern Idaho Forestry Association, Old National 
Bank Building, Spokane, Wash. Annual meeting. 

March 13-15—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

March 21—North Carolina Pine Association, Hotel Jefferson, 
Richmond, Va. Annual meeting. 

March 27, 28—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. Annual 
meeting. 

March 28, 29—Joint meeting of northern logging associations, 
Wisconsin Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

April 9, 10—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

April 9-1l—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Adolphus 
Hotel, Dallas, Texas. Annual meeting. 

April 10-12—Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 
April 18-20—National Foreign Trade Council, Gibson Hotel, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

April 24-27—World’s Salesmanship Congress, Detroit, Mich. 
Annual session. 

June 7, 8—Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, Hot 
Springs, Ark. Annual meeting. 

June 20, 21—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, Annual meeting. 

Dec. 8-12—Southern Commercial Congress, Baltimore, Md. 
Annual meeting. 





LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF TEXAS 


Houston, Trx., March 4.—The thirty-second annual 
convention of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
which will convene in Dallas April 9 for a three-day 
session, will be rather devoid of long winded speeches 
and the time will be taken up with heart-to-heart talks 
on what the lumbermen can do to help win the war and 
better to serve the consumer, according to President 
T. W. Griffiths and Secretary J. C. Dionne. 

The lumbermen of Dallas held an enthusiastic meeting 
recently and decided that the delegates to the conven- 
tion should have the time of their lives, even if they 
do have to pay full fare and forget what an excursion 
ticket looks like. At the Dallas meeting the following 
committees were named to arrange for the big meeting 
and to spend the money already raised in liberal amount: 

Arrangements and finance: W. M. Lingo, chairman; B. G. 
sower, W. E. Black, W. H. O'Neill and §S, P. Darnell. 

Reception: W. W. Mayfield, chairman; T. J. Owens, B. F. 
Summers, J. H. Clem, J. R. Neece, F. TI. Buell, H. R. Groves, 
J. W. Blake and 'T, H, Morrow. 

Badge: H. R. Groves, chairman; W. BE. Black, J. M. Wil- 
cox, George Morris, W. L. Gibbs, Ben Varner, W. 'T. Harris, 

Iloo-Iloo—Ben S$. Varner, Vicegerent. 

Already a number of the lumbermen have sent in 
suggestions for topics to be discussed at the meeting 
and several of them show that the delegates have the 
winning of the war on their minds. For instance, one 
man wants to discuss building and the war, and another 
suggests baby ‘bonds and war savings stamps. Others 
are similar altho they are not losing sight of new ideas 
for landing business ete. Further suggestions are in- 
vited by the officers of the association. 

There will be one set address each day, but these 
speakers will be selected with care and only those who 
are sure to have something worth while to say will be 
placed on the program. Robert E. Lee Knight, a well 
known attorney of Dallas and the father of three boys 
in the army, will deliver the opening address, using as 
his subject ‘‘ What the lumbermen can do to help win the 
war.’’ Louis Lipsitz, also of Dallas, and chairman for 
the State for the War Savings Stamp drive, will tell the 
delegates how they can sell stamps and just why they 
should exert their efforts in piling up the sales. 

K. V. Haymaker, of Detroit, will be present as a rep- 
resentative of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation and has agreed to deliver his famed address on 
‘‘Home Building and Citizenship,’’ 

Douglas Malloch, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, of 
Chicago, the lumberman poet, will be present and natur- 
ally he will make the solemn delegates laugh, but still 
carry away with them something to think about. 

The Dallas lumbermen especially request that the 
delegates bring along the ladies as the entertainment 
program is to be arranged so the wives and members 
of families will have the time of their lives. 





RETAILERS’ DIRECTORS TO CONFER 


The board of directors of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association has arranged for a conference 
to be held Wednesday and Thursday of next week, 

arch 13 and 14, in Chicago. Secretary Charles A. 
Bowen advises the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that it will 
be held in the English Room of the Congress Hotel. 
The hour set for the first session is 10 a. m. 





MEETINGS PROVE HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 5.—Following out the idea 
of the present management of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the United States to hold meet- 
ings at different centers of membership activity, the 
next meeting of the board of governors will be held at 
Huntington, West Va., the week ot March 17, the dates 
to be fixed in a few days. In connection with the ses- 
sions of the governors there will be a meeting of the 
open competition plan membership. 

Preparatory to these meetings F. R. Gadd, assistant 





The war can not be won without ships. 
Let every energy and resource of the 
lumber industry be devoted to the pro- 
duction of ship material. 











to the president, will spend several days in West Vir- 
ginia and other sections of eastern territory for the 
purpose of interesting lumber manufacturers not now 
members in the work of the association. He has been 
much encouraged by the results of his efforts elsewhere 
to increase the membership, having added more than 
thirty names to the list since the first of this year. 

He returned from Alexandria, La., and Memphis, 
Tenn., where meetings were held last week, full of en- 
thusiasm over the reception given the open competition 
plan idea at both places and the almost unanimous 
pledges of codperation received from lumber manufac- 
turers. President E. O. Robinson, who accompanied 
Mr, Gadd to both meetings, went from Memphis to 
Hot Springs, Ark., where he will remain until March 
12, returning to Cincinnati just in time to leave again 
for Huntington, W. Va., for the meetings there. 

The meetings at Alexandria especially were encour- 
aging, and largely as a result of the experience there 
it has been decided soon to issue daily sales reports 
under the open competition plan, which will cover every 
sale reported to the association’s headquarters. These 
will inelude all the hardwoods and will be reported out 
to the membership the same day received. 





PREPARING FOR NORTH CAROLINA ANNUAL 


The March 1 bulletin of the North Carolina Pine 
Association refers briefly and in the following char- 
acteristic language to its coming annual meeting: 

The committee is preparing a good program for the meet- 
ing and dinner; for there will be a war time dinner on the 
evening of the 21st. It will have some interesting and novel 
features, one of the latter being the “pay-as-you-enter” plan, 
Kach member will be expected to pay for his plate. The cost 
will not be high and you will get your money’s worth. The 
association is too poor this year to set ’em up. 

Details of the program for the convention are ex- 
pected in time for early publication. As for some time 
has been announced in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the 
annual meeting will be held at the Jefferson Hotel, 
Richmond, Va., March 21. 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE CALLED TO MEET 


CINCINNATI, OHnI0, March 5.—The executive commit- 
tee of the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association has 
been called to meet at headquarters in this city March 
19 for the purpose of taking up important matters 
which have accumulated and which Secretary W. L. 
Goodnow desires shall receive consideration by the com- 
mittee, 

Secretary Goodnuow reports receiving many letters ap- 
proving the weekly sales reports issued from his office, 
which show the high, low and average prices. 

President Dwight Hinckley, of the association, has 
recently returned from a trip of several days thru the 
lumber sections of Pennsylvania and New York, and 
reports finding market conditions everywhere strong, 
orders plentiful but shipping conditions unsatisfactory 
and movements slow. There is especial activity in boards 
and flooring. 





BIGGEST BOX CONVENTION 


‘‘The coming convention will be the biggest and most 
important ever held by the box manufacturers,’’ said 
I’, C. Gifford, manager of the National Box Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, this week in speaking of the annual 
of the organization, which will be held at the Congress 
Hotel in Chicago next Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. 
‘*Tt will be the most important because world conditions 
—conditions produced by the war—mean that business 
of making the world safe for democracy can not be suc- 
cessfully done without the container. So these con 
ditions mean that the manufacture of boxes is more 
important than ever before in the history of the in- 
dustry, and that it is more essential that box makers 
should gather and discuss their big problems than be- 
fore. I know that our coming annual will be the best 
one we ever had and, judging from acknowledgements 
reaching our office, it will be the best attended.’’ 

Manager Gifford returned to Chicago on Monday 
after being absent at Washington, D. C., for three 
months in charge of the war emergency bureau of the 
association fhere. He came back to Chicago to put the 
finishing touches upon the convention arrangements and 
as soon as the box gathering is over he will return there. 
The convention will be held at the Congress Hotel. There 
will be no big headliners, according to Mr. Gifford, but 
the box makers will just get down to ‘‘hard tack’’ and 
seriously discuss the problems before them. 





CYPRESS EXHIBIT AT STATE FAIR 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., March 2.—The first Florida State 
fair opened this week with loud acclaim and is thruout 
a creditable and comprehensive exposition of the great 
natural resources of a State which is still in the infancy 
of its development. 

One of the most attractive exhibits is that of the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association in charge 
of C. 8. Reynaud, of Secretary George E. Watson’s 
office, New Orleans. This exhibit consists of transpar- 
encies and the model farm and cottage which have at- 
tracted thousands at previous exhibitions. 

The exhibit of the Government’s forestry department 
is of especial interest in view of the increasing interest 
in reforestation and the development of cut-over lands. 
The Department of Agriculture has a magnificent assort- 
ment of models and transparencies showing what can be 
done in stock, poultry and grain, fruit and vegetable 
raising. 
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INDIANA-MICHIGAN RETAILERS HOLD ANNUAL 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Sourn BEnpD, Inp., March 7.—M. 8. Rudisill, of Niles, 
Mich., was elected president of the Northern Indiana & 
Southern Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
at its eighteenth annual meeting, in session in the Oliver 
Hotel today. Other officers elected are Lewis Mason, of 
Etna Green, Ind., vice president, and D. H. Heroster, 
of Elkhart, Ind., secretary-treasurer. The election was 
the concluding feature of one of the most largely attended 
meetings ever held by the association. The addresses, of 
particular interest to the trade, were made by Arthur R. 
Black, of Port Clinton, Ohio, who spoke on ‘‘ Reclama- 
tion,’’ and F. W. Stevens, of Chicago, whose subject was 
‘«Tjumbermen’s Service.’’ Elmer C. Hole, 
manager of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and Mayor F. R. 


Insurance 


Carson made the addresses of weleome. The convention 


was presided over by Charles E. Forster, of Valparaiso, 
Ind. 

Notwithstanding the entrance of America into the world 
war, the retail Jumber business in northern Indiana and 
southern Michigan, according to the clatter heard in the 
Oliver Hotel lobby thruout the morning, has more than 
held its own compared with past years. All retailers admit 
that they have been greatly handicapped in securing ship- 
ments during the last several months, but the foresight 
of many of the retailers in placing orders early in the year 
and the spirit of codperation of all resulted in all the 
firms, large and small, being able to care for their trade. 

Mr. Black, in his talk on ‘‘ Reclamation,’ took occasion 
to answer the statement that the Government should not 
he criticized during the progress of the war. He declared: 

Constructive criticism is of untold value in uncovering and 
in preventing serious errors and mistakes. It is to be en 
couraged, There never was a reformation without a cruci 
fixion, and nothing else can bring about a reformation as soon 
as honest, constructive criticism. 

Right here I want to point out to you gentlemen that it is 
a business man’s duty to send business men to Congress. It 
is up to you to rouse yourselves from the apathy into which 
you have fallen and permit others to hold your country in 
their grip, even tho they be not qualified to hold the positions 
of trust in which they are placed thru politics. Get busy and 
keep brainless and businessless congressmen from representing 
your district. 

As an example of the brainless things that are coming be 
fore the public in a critical period like this we have the act 
of congressmen exempting themselves from the payment of 
an income tax for the prosecution of the war when at the 
same time they will that our officers over in the trenches of 
Europe, fighting that democracy may live, must pay a tax on 
their salaries. We will gladly pay our tax, as business men, 
and back the boys in the army to the limit. 

War has raised the price of everything— 
except treason. Certainly the price traitors have to pay is 
not high enough. ‘To prove it, you will agree with me that 
the place of LaFollette is in front of a firing squad, with an 
open grave at his heels. Once more I deqlare that we as 


Another thing: 


Fort Dopcr, Iowa, March 5.—The twenty-third an- 
nual convention of the Northwestern Iowa Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, meeting in the Wahkonsa Hotel 
in this city today, passed a resolution favoring continued 
close codperation with the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, of which the Northwestern Iowa is a part, 
instead of the formation of a separate Iowa association 
to be made up of the six district associations of the 
State. Secretary F. I. Gardiner, who has also acted as 
secretary of the federation committee which was ap- 
pointed to consider this move, presented the report of 
this committee. The report stated that a careful inves- 
tigation convinced the committee that the interests of 
the members could be best served by the retention of 
the district association, a continued dependence upon 
the Northwestern association for the handling of legal 
and traffic and such other affairs most efficiently handled 
by a large association and by the retention of the fed- 
erated committee for dealing with certain purely State 
matters, This report was unanimously adopted. 

Secretary Adolph Pfund of the Northwestern asso- 
ciation made the principal address of the convention, 
in the course of’ which he described the aims and scope 
of the organization which he represented and in which 
he laid special stress upon certain new forms of service 
which are being developed. 

In beginning his address Mr. Pfund stated that the 
Northwestern association was founded upon the belief 
that the best method of distributing goods to the final 
consumer is the retailing method and that the best serv- 
ice the founders could render the public was by increas- 
ing the efficiency of the retailer. In inereasing retailing 
efficiency the association had found it necessary and 
logical to work out a number of legitimate special serv- 
ices. One of the first of these was the insurance de- 
partment. The Northwestern is now offering one of the 
best and fairest forms of mutual fire insurance yet 
worked out. When a new member takes out insurance 
there is opened a special ledger account in which he is 
credited with all the premiums he pays in and is charged 
with his share of losses and expenses. Then at any 
time it can be determined what part of the surplus he 
has actually earned, and if he quits business he is priv- 
ileged to take this amount of money. 

Another special service is the traffic department. 
This department audits freight bills, traces cars and 
the like. Last year it recovered $12,000 in overcharges 
from the railroads and traced 3,000 cars. The whole 


citizens and stockholders in this great republic should regard 
it as our duty to offer every criticism, but offer it for con- 
structive purposes. 

Mr. Black also took occasion to point out the harm 
that was caused by the heatless Mondays, and also 
called the attention of his audience to the fact that 
Theodore Roosevelt was the modern John the Baptist 
in sounding the warning of preparedness. In conclu- 
sion he deplored the practice of secret trade treaties 
and pled for competition in the open. 

KE. C. Hole, manager of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
like Mr. Black was given an ovation when presented 
to the convention, the several hundred persons rising 
with the speaker and sustaining long continued ap- 
plause in appreciation of the fact that in all of the 
eighteen conventions he had been represented either 
in person or by proxy. 

‘“‘This convention,’’ said Mr. Hole, ‘‘is the most 
unique meeting of its kind held in the United States. 





O. M. VOORHEES, OF MISHAWAKA, IND. ; 


Retiring Secretary 


Go where | will from one end of the country to another 
I fail to find anything like it. This organization, 1] 
find, is for the cementing of fellowship and brother- 
hood rather than for business purposes and therefore 
he is a fortunate man who can count it his pleasure 
to attend the meetings.’’ 

Mr. Hole pointed out that the time has arrived when 
the Government is recognizing the necessity of organ- 
izations and associations. ‘The Government does not 
desire to make individual contracts now,’’ he said, 
“*but prefers to make them with organizations that can 
guarantee the carrying out of big contracts. For this 
amount recovered is returned to the member with no de- 
ductions to pay the association for the labor. 

The legal department is another branch of special 
service. This department will attend to nearly every 
kind of legal work arising from the retailing of lum- 
ber except such things as preparing briefs and actually 
representing the member in court. 

The newest form of special service is the furnishing 
of stock and special architectural plans, and Mr. Pfund 
gave most of the remainder of his address to an explana- 
tion of this department. But before he began on that 
he mentioned one or two matters of current importance 
to retail lumbermen. Mr. MeAdoo’s recent statement 
about building no unnecessary buildings has discouraged 
certain people from doing any building whatever. Mr. 
McAdoo apparently did not have this in mind and merely 
wished to discourage certain speculative building in 
cities that would serve no immediately useful purpose. 
He did not intend to include useful country buildings. 





E. H. WILLIAMS, OF FORT DODGE; 
Retiring President 


reason it is proper that you lumbermen should stick 
together. It is proper that associations should grow.’’ 

Taking up the regulations that the Government is 
enforcing because of the war, Mr. Hole pointed out 
that these regulations must be accepted with good grace 
and others that are to come be received in the same 
spirit. He advised the association, however, to see 
to it that the attention of the officials be called to what 
is right and what is wrong. 





PAYS A LIBERTY BOND DIVIDEND 


Stockholders in the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co. were 
agreeably surprised this week at receiving from the cor- 
poration Second Liberty Loan bonds representing a divi- 
dend of 2 percent upon their holdings of Frost-Johnson 
stock. The circular accompanying the bonds explained 
that these were subscribed for last August and paid for 
out of the treasury, and are now being distributed to 
stockholders as a dividend from 1917 earnings in addition 
to the regular monthly cash dividends heretofore declared. 





ENEMY EXPLOITING MONTENEGRIN FORESTS 


WASHINGTON, D, C., March.5.—The Balkan forests are 
figuring a little in the war news, The following quoted 
paragraphs are taken from a report made public here 
by the Serbian Press Bureau: 

The Hungarians are already exploiting to the limit their 
conquests in Montenegro. Count Armin Mikes, a wealthy 
Hungarian industrialist, has bought immense forest districts 
in that kingdom. He has purchased large forests in the Tara 
districts, from which he can obtain between 5,000,000 and 
6,000,000 cubie yards of wood. 

The negotiations have been excessively laborious and have 
been partly conducted in neutral countries. A whole swarm 
of agents have been at work on this sale. The Court of 
Montenegro has an interest in part of these forests. A suc- 
cessful result was only obtained thanks to the efforts of a 
number of highly placed personages. Experts value the forests 
thus purchased at 60,000,000 to 80,000,000 crowns. 

Similar negotiations have been carried out by the “F. A, 
Bank” of Vienna with the firm of Groedel and the Wiener 
Bank Verein of Constantinople for the purchase of forests in 
Asia Minor, 





A FIRM in Australia desires to buy redwood and oak 
timbers as well as other lumber. Interested companies 
may secure further details by inquiring at the office of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C., reference being made to foreign trade op- 
portunity No. 26545. Quotations should be made f.o.b. 
New York or San Francisco and references will be 
furnished by the buyer. 





Cowboys are working in southern ship 
yards and making good. There should 
be work in these yards for every idle 
carpenter in the country. 











MEET IN ANNUAL 


But there is some talk that the Government, encouraged 
by previous price-fixing efforts, is considering the fixing 
of prices on lumber. In order to be prepared for this 
possibility and to be in a position fo aid the Government 
a number of association secretaries are preparing a cost 
sheet. This sheet is intended to aid in finding the cost 
of doing business, for that data will be the first required 
in an intelligent fixing of prices. And if the Govern- 
ment should not undertake this work the careful use of 
this or a similar cost sheet will do much to aid the 
inefficient lumberman in placing his business upon 4 
sound basis. Mr, Pfund added that he hoped to hold 
group meetings in those places where such meetings were 
desired, and that at these meetings it would be possible 
to explain the workings of this cost sheet and to deal 
with other questions of efficiency. 


Plan Service Is Explained 


The special plan service was inaugurated after 4 
questionnaire sent out to the members had shown that 
the majority were in favor of such a service. The 
plan books that have become common the last half a 
dozen years have added picturesqueness to the business 
and have done a certain amount of good. But they have 
lacked in some important features. The new service 
of the association is divided into two parts; the first, 
a stock plan service to meet the need satisfied normally 
by the plan book, and the second, a special service to 
cover the omissions of the stock service. The stock 
plans were made from buildings in use in the associa 
tion’s territory. They consist of pictures placed upon 
cards together with the floor plans. These cards are 
fillers for a loose-leaf book designed to hold them. Then 
there are blueprints and material lists. The cards sell 
for 8 cents, and the blueprints and material lists sell 
for $2.50. The material lists will be sold without the 
blueprints so that dealers can estimate the cost of the 
buildings, but they are urged to get the blueprints 
before delivering the bill. Otherwise the carpenter may 
get into difficulties and spoil the job or else use t00 
much material. All these plans, like all the rest of the 
plan service, are sold at cost. 

The special plan service is the meat of the new de- 
partment. It is intended to meet the needs of those 
people who can not find what they want in plan books. 
It is an aid to selling bills to the man with a floor 
sketch, the man with a mail-order picture and the man 
who peddles stock plans to all the dealers within reach. 
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In dealing with the last named person if the dealer is 
in a position to offer suggestions that will actually im- 
prove the contemplated building he thereby makes it 
impossible to compare his prices with those of his com- 
petitors and selling is placed on a basis of service, where 
it belongs. 

The process usually followed in getting special plans 
is simple. A preliminary sketch is sent in either on 
an ordinary piece of paper or on a special blank fur- 
nished by the association. On this blank are a number 
of questions which when answered save correspondence 
and delay. The draftsmen in the office prepare a sketch 
and send it out on -approval. This is corrected and 
returned, and the drawing is finished and final blueprints 
made. 

In the case of house plans the preliminary sketch is 
accompanied by a watercolor sketch in perspective which 
is proving valuable in showing the customer what his 
house will look like. 

If a customer decides not to build, after the plans 
have been completed, the dealer of course is out some 
money. Dealers say they charge this to advertising and 
find it a good investment. The customer is impressed 
with the special attention that has been given to him 
and tells his neighbors about it. The draftsmen will 
always specify stock millwork unless directed not to, 
and they will help the dealer to use odd stuff that is 
good but that is moving slowly. 

This service reverses the old process of the contractor 
selling the job and the dealer being permitted merely 
to bid on the material, and in most cases the contractor 
likes the new arrangement. It also takes away the old 


feeling of a conflict of interest between customer and 
dealer and puts trade on a healthier basis, 

When the convention assembled this morning it was 
welcomed by the mayor of Fort Dodge. 8S. A. Lincoln, 
of Alton, an association veteran, replied. 

The one remaining address listed on the program was 
by John Grant, of Rolfe, who described an experiment 
he had made in selling coal. His credit sales had been 
mounting too high in proportion to cash sales, so he 
placed his business on a basis of a liberal discount for 
cash. He gave an interesting and good humored de- 
scription of his experiences in carrying this program 
into effect. The farmers did not kick, but the business 
men did. The outcome of the experiment was highly sat- 
isfactory, and Mr. Grant suggested that it might properly 
be extended to the sale of lumber. A lively discussion 
followed his talk. Mr. Grant insisted that common 
sense in making up the program and nerve in carrying 
it out were the two necessities. 

Woodworth Clum, secretary of the Greater Iowa As- 
sociation, of Davenport, was expected, but sent word that 
he would not be able to be present. His place was taken 
by two ‘‘four-minute men,’’ Charles Helcel, of Fort 
Dodge, and L. J. Dickinson, of Algona, who made pa- 
triotie talks. 

Appoint Committees and Elect Officers 

President EK. H. Williams, of Fort Dodge, proved to 
be a jolly and efficient chairman who kept things mov- 
ing at a lively rate. At the close of the forenoon ses- 
sion he appointed the following committees: 


Resolutions—S, A. Lincoln, Alton, and J. H,. Knox, Marcus. 
Weart, 


Nominations—H. W. Hendrickson, Royal; W. I. 
Cherokee, and J. Gus Anderson, Hawarden. 


Auditing—N. BE, Dahl, Alta, and W. BE. Weigert, Palmer. 

At the close of the afternoon session the auditing com- 
mittee reported the accounts to be correct. The nomina- 
tions committee named the following: 

President—Henry Fitzgerald, Plover. 

Vice president—M. F. Fisher, Storm Lake. 

Secretary-treasurer—John Grant, Rolfe. 

Directors—F. I. Gardiner, Cherokee; Richard O’Connell, 
Fort Dodge; A. K. Lundstrom, Thor; Franklin Floete, 
Spencer; Frank Schoneman, Hawarden; William Weigert, 
Palmer; M. Ausland, Emmetsburg; Howard Knox, Marcus; 
William Devries, Ida Grove; and Henry Miller, Britt. 

Mr. Grant said it would be impossible for him to 
serve as secretary-treasurer, and F. I. Gardiner, of Chero- 
kee, the retiring secretary, against his will was reélected. 
The resolutions committee reported informal resolutions 
of support to the Government and thanks to the city and 
to the local manufacturers, who are acting as hosts. The 
convention is to be concluded this evening by a ban- 
quet and entertainment tendered by the Fort Dodge man- 
ufacturers, 


RE-ELECTED SECRETARY REFUSES HONOR 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Fr. Dopar, Ia., March 6.—At the meeting of the 
board of trustees held after the close of the convention 
yesterday F. I. Gardiner, of Cherokee, who had been 
reélected secretary over his protest, insisted upon re- 
signing. The board then elected EH. H. Townsend, of 
Ft. Dodge, to that office. 

The banquet tendered the convention last night by the . 
Ft. Dodge manufacturers was a great success. The 
entertainment consisted of professional song and dance 
sketches and impromptu speeches, 





EXCHANGE OUTLINES CONSTRUCTIVE POLICY 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 6.—A constructive policy which 
will mean great things for the lumber industry in St. 
Louis was outlined tonight for the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change of St. Louis at a dinner at the American Annex 
Hotel. It was the first general meeting of the exchange 
for the year and was the largest attended and most en- 
thusiastic meeting in the history of the organization. The 
arrangements for the affair were in the hands of Julius 
Seidel, chairman of the entertainment committee, and, 
as had been expected from him, there were many unusual 
and most interesting features. 

The only feature that tended to mar the enjoyment of 
the occasion was the absence of A. J. Gorg, president 
of the Exchange, who is sick in the Missouri Baptist 
Sanitarium in this city. At the suggestion of C. K. Me- 
Clure, vice president of the exchange, who presided in 
the absence of Mr. Gorg, and upon the motion of Thomas 
E. Powe, a former president, a resolution of sympathy 
was sent to Mrs. Gorg. 

Mr. McClure declared that when Mr. Gorg was elected 
president of the exchange he insisted that he was not 
to be a figurehead; ‘‘that great things could be accom- 
plished by the lumbermen of St. Louis and that he would 
do all in his power to see that results were attained.’’ 
He added that Mr. Gorg had stated that ‘‘in his opinion 
the wood industry of St. Louis had not been given the 
recognition to which it is so justly entitled, but he felt 
that with the hearty codperation of all divisions St. Louis 
could be put on the map as one of the largest wood cen- 
ters in the United States.’’ 

The creation of a traffic department was recommended 
by Mr. McClure, an idea that instantly took hold of the 
membership, and which was referred to by all of the sub- 
sequent speakers. He also told of the suggestion that 
a representative of the exchange be kept permanently at 
Washington to look after its interests. Mr. McClure 
said in part: 

It is the opinion of all that the first thing to do is to launch 
4 campaign to increase our membership in this organization, 
and to that end the board selected with great care an able 
gyal committee, of which H. M. Wilhite is chairman. 
It is possible—and if a drive for membership is made, we 
should have in this exchange 250 members. 

It has been suggested that in view of the enormous amount 
of lumber now being purchased by our Government this 
exchange should keep permanently in Washington, D. C., a 
Tepresentative to look after our interests. This is already 
before the divisions. I understand that some of our divi- 
sions favor this proposition unanimously, while others are 
opposed to it. As soon as all divisions have acted on this 
question, the proposition will come to the board of directors 

or their consideration and final disposition. I mention this 
in passing to show you that the exchange is not dormant, but 
as under consideration questions of vital interest and im- 
portance to all. 

Personally I favor a strong traffic department. I believe 
how that as the railroads, especially in the traffic depart- 
ments, are cutting down their forces, a good traffic mantiger— 
with knowledge of rates, embargoes etc.—would be available 
at a reasonable cost. This, in my opinion, is most important, 
pv comer at this time. With practically all Central Freight 
Association territory closed by embargoes and new embargoes, 
and restrictions being issued daily by the score, no one firm 
unless it has a most able traffic man, can keep up with the 
tallrond situation as it exists today. Let this be most care- 
rly considered, and bring it up soon before your division. 

know of no other way we could spend our money to better 
advantage at the present time. 


Mr. McClure told of the work of the inspection de- 
partment of the exchange, and of the arbitration com- 


mittee, of which I. R. L. Wiles is chairman. He said 
further; 


It would not be proper for an 
y organization to meet at this 
tale without there being some reference to the great war ip 
ch our country is now engaged. The lumbermen in St. 
Thus and thruout the country are contributing to its success. 
i 4 have porceeen Liberty bonds, are supporting the Y. M. 
tong’ the Knights of Columbus and other splendid organiza- 
th ns that are doing so much for the comfort of our boys in 
entre a Many of our lumbermen are offering their services 
atis to the Government. Many of you have sent your bo 
e front. We are all loyal, doing what we can, an¢ 
& that soon an honorable peace may come, 
i. McClure declared that the membership committee 
f been exceptionally active, and announced that the 
= Owing had made application for membership: Louisi- 
P hed Cypress Co., L. M. Tully, local representative, 
: 9. Lawrence Lumber Co.; Lee Wilson & Co., I. J 
wsom, sales manager; Hemphill Lumber Co., Kennett, 


‘3 George B, Cox, Dexter, Mo.; A. E. Schuppan, Cape 


hopin 


Girardeau, Mo.; O’Reilly Lumber Co.; Hafner Manu- 
facturing Co. and the Noser-Borrowman Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co. As the name of each new member was read, it 
received applause that bespoke a hearty welcome. 

M. EK. Leming, of Cape Girardeau, Mo., a hardwood 
manufacturer, was introduced by Mr. Powe. Mr. Lem- 
ing congratulated the exchange on the quality of its 
membership, and said that he would become a member. 
He felt that there was need for codperation and that the 
hardwood manufacturers of southeast Missouri and the 
St. Louis men could work to their mutual interests. Mr. 
Leming scored the management of the railroads. He 
said that there was more red tape and less real business 
among these men than any other class he knew of. He 
declared that an organization, such as the exchange, was 
needed to get behind the railroads to get action. 

Ernest L. Connor, of Connor & Groger, Everett, Wash., 
told of the difficulties under which the red cedar shingle 
manufacturers were working. He admired the feature 
of the exchange which brought the manufacturer, whole- 
saler and retailer together, something that they did not 
have in the West, and which they needed badly. He 
said that while shingles had advanced in price, the ad- 
vance had been necessary because of the increasing cost 
of labor and everything else that went into the manu- 
facture of their product. He said that the fir manufac- 
turers were making money for the first time in three 
years, 

KH. E. Eversull, traffic manager of the Ferguson Lum- 
ber Co., told of the proposed increases in the rates on 
lumber from St. Louis to Des Moines territory, and the 
fight that is now being made by the Greater Des Moines 
Commission before the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in which the Chamber of Commerce and the Lumber Ex- 
change would be expected to join as intervenors. On 
motion of EK. W. Wiese, of the Thomas & Proetz Lumber 
Co., the exchange was instructed to join in the move to 
contest the increase. Mr. Eversull also took occasion to 
tell of the difficulties encountered by the lumber inter- 
ests in transacting business with the Illinois Central 
Railroad because of the reduction of its forces in St, 
Louis and East St. Louis, which made it impossible to 
get satisfactory service. A resolution of censure was 
adopted, and the exchange will work with the Chamber 
of Commerce to remedy this condition. 





Hold a Most Successful Meeting 
(Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

St. Louis, Mo., March 7.—George W. Funck told of 
the fight of the exchange against the proposal to increase 
the minimum carload weight from 384,000 to 40,000 
pounds and the reduction of the car stake allowance. 
He appeared before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in conjunction with the Chicago Lumber Exchange. Mr. 
Funck’s statement that the fight had been won, and 
that there would be no change was received with ap- 
plause. He also discussed the proposal to give absolute 
rate making powers to Director General of Railroads 
McAdoo, and Orville A. Pier, secretary of the exchange, 
said that formal protest had been made to senators and 
congressmen. 

Mr. McClure at this point turned the gavel over to 
Mr. Seidel. The spokesmen of the various divisions were 
asked to retire to an anteroom. A few minutes later they 
reéntered the dining hall each wearing a domino of a 
distinctive type. On the breast of Stephen J. Gavin, 
who represented Division ‘‘A’’—yellow pine retailers— 
was this sign, ‘‘Simon Pure.’’ He told briefly of the 
work of the division. 

‘*Green Gum, the Flavor Lasts,’’ was the slogan worn 
by E. W. Wiese, representing Division ‘‘B’’—hardwoods. 
He pledged the cooperation of the division. 

In introducing R. A. MeKee, representing Division 
‘*C’’-yellow pine manufacturers—Mr. Seidel praised 
the progressive spirit of the members of the Southern 
Pine Association and especially the enterprise of R. A. 
Long, head of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., which Mr. 
McKee represents. ‘‘Some Yell, Yellow Pine’’ was his 
slogan. 

P. R. Walsh spoke for Division ‘‘E’’—tie and tim- 
bers. He told of the fight the tie men have had for 


i 


existence in combatting the efforts of the Frisco and 
Missouri Pacific railroads to put them out of business. 
He pleaded for codperation and urged the creation of a 
traffic bureau in the exchange, no matter what the cost. 
Dressed in a brown domino and wearing a red tie, he 
bore this sign across his breast, ‘‘Oak Ties, Some Tie.’’ 

Grant R. Gloor was one of those called, ‘‘ They’re Ter- 
rible, the Wholesalers.’’ Mr. Gloor referred to the talk 
made before the division last Friday by A. L. Ford, 
managing editor of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and told 
of the statements Mr. Ford had made of the importance 
of the wholesaler and his part in the lumber industry. 
He said that Division ‘‘F’’ had spent $2,500 since its 
organization, most of it in demurrage and reconsignment 
cases. He invited the members of other divisions to at- 
tend the meetings of the wholesalers. 

T. C. Whitmarsh, chairman of the new publicity com- 
mittee, outlined plans for the education of the dealer 
and the publie to the idea that lumber was not high, 
when compared with the cost of other commodities, that 
prices would be even higher and that now is the time 
to build. He urged support of the trade papers and said 
that the lumber interests of St. Louis had not advertised 
as they should in the lumber press. Mr. Whitmarsh said 
that the representatives of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
and the Southern Lumberman had promised their aid and 
cooperation in the matter of getting favorable publicity 
for the lumber interests of St. Louis. Mr. Whitmarsh 
quoted from the talk made by Mr, Ford before the fhole- 
salers’ division in defense of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion and agreed with Mr. Ford that the southern manu- 
facturers were as patriotic as any other set of men. 
He urged that St. Louis should make an effort to get 
lumber conventions. 

Mr. Willhite, who made a record as chairman of the 
membership committee, described his work. He pleaded 
for greater codperation. The creation of a traffic de- 
partment was urged. Mr. Willhite said that there was 
need for more gatherings of the exchange of the sort 
of tonight. L. M. Tully spoke for the new members. 

P. F. Cook, editor of Lumber, spoke for the lumber 
press. 

Souvenirs were wooden plates, forks and spoons. Much 
interest and amusement was afforded by a contest by 
which the guests were to guess the name of the wood 
used in the manufacture of the plates. Only three 
guessed right. Oak, ash, gum, spruce, maple, birch, 
cypress, southern pine and white pine were some of the 
guesses. Some of the plates were made of chestnut and 
some of basswood. F. A. Satterwhite, J. F'. Oreilly and 
KE. W. Wiese were the ones who correctly graded the 
woods. 

There was a quartette, but, as Mr. Seidel said, the 
entertainment was largely furnished by the members 
themselves. It was voted the most successful meeting 
ever held by the exchange, thanks to Mr. Seidel. 





CAIRO CLUB ELECTS 


Cairo, Itu., March 5.—The Cairo Lumbermen’s Club 
at its meeting last Thursday night held its annual elec- 
tion of officers which resulted as follows: 

President—P. T. Langan (re#lected). 

First vice president-—-F. J, Kuny, of Mound City. 


Second vice president—U. 8. Muaick, of the Louisiana Lum- 
ber Co. 


Secretary—O. B. Archibald. 

Treasurer—L, 8. Johnson, 

Eighteen members were present and enjoyed an ad- 
dress by H. C. Williams, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
of Chicago. Mr. Williams discussed association work, 
railroad freight and embargo and kindred subjects of 
intense interest under war conditions. 

A resolution of respect to the memory of the late Ar- 
thur Gregerston, of Peoria, who was a member of the 
Cairo Club, was unanimously adopted and a copy ordered 
sent to the family. The Gregerson Bros. Co., with head- 
quarters in Chicago, has a large yard at the west end of 
Tenth Street in Cairo and the deceased was personally 
known to most of the lumbermen of this city. He had 
often visited Cairo looking after his business interests 
here, 
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WISH “DRY” ZONES FOR SHIP BUILDING AREAS 


Houston, TEx., March 4.—That lumbermen of Texas 
are showing every inclination to codperate with the ad- 
ministration in the winning of the war in more ways than 
one is indicated by the statements of several of those who 
are interested in building wooden vessels for the Govern- 
ment in connection with the special session of the Texas 
legislature which is now in progress. 

Gov. W. P. Hobby, whose home is at Beaumont, where 
many of the wooden ships are now being built, called 
the session primarily upon the urgent appeal of the War 
Department to secure legislation which would suppress 
bootlegging around army camps. Since the legislature 
met, the question as to whether ship building plants 
should not be included in the proposed 10-mile zones 
within which no liquor may be sold has arisen. 

This question affects Beaumont, Orange and other cities 
where the Emergency Fleet Corporation has wooden 
ships under way. In order that the governor and legis- 
lature of Texas might know the views of the ship builders 
and the lumbermen who are interested, the latter sent let- 
ters expressing their hearty approval of and codperation 
in the proposal. The legislature has included the ship 
building plants in the proposed law. Some of the letters 
from well known lumbermen are as follows: 


W. H. Stark, of the Lutcher-Moore Lumber Co., at 
Orange, Texas, says in part: 


When we first read this zone system it occurred to us, Gov- 
ernor, that next to improving the morals and increasing the 
efficiency of the soldiers themselves, there might be easily 
connected the morals and efficiency of the laborers who are 
engaged in the ship building industry, for without ships the 
soldiers can not sail. 

Mississippi and Alabama are dry States and they are ex- 
periencing no trouble in securing labor, and while their Gov- 
ernment ship building started before the Texas program began 
still they have outstripped us in some ways. | f 

Primarily we are interested in the manufacture of lumber 

. 


and this company was one of the first, if not the first, con- 
cerns on the Gulf coast that took contracts with a ship yard, 
and when we took it on we took twelve hulls where others 
took one and two hulls, We, therefore, like to include in the 
ship building program, of course, the efficiency of our men in 
the mills. 

We believe that the efficiency of the sawmill as well as that 
of the ship yards in Orange would be increased if in the 10- 
mile zone law are included the cities where ships are being 
built. 

May we say in conclusion that there are twenty-eight hulls 
on the stocks here with something like forty more to be built? 
The Government needs them all, and nothing should stand in 
the way of the completion of these ships at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 


F. H. Farwell, who is in active management of the 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., expresses his thoro concur- 
rence in the statement of Mr. Stark, and ‘‘sincerely hopes 
that the 10-mile zone law will include those centers where 
ships are being built.’? 

Oscar Tam, president and general manager of the 
Orange Maritime Corporation and vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Miller Link Lumber Co., says: 


The men working in the ship yards should have thrown 
around them the same safeguard and shield from evil effects 
of the dissipations surrounding them that is sought to be 
placed around the soldiers in the camps, for if the soldiers 
need the protection to keep them clean and efficient the ship 
yard workers need it more, because on them falls the duty of 
building the ships that will carry the men to the front and the 
things necessary to sustain them when they are there. 

Include ship yards in this proposed measure and you will 
have further assisted in great measure to win the war. 


W. H. Tippin, secretary and manager of the Southern 
Dry Dock & Shipbuilding Co., says: 


As you doubtless know, there are two ship yards in this 
town building vessels for the Government, our yard being one 
of them. While everything is quite and running along nicely 
at present, we have made a careful study of the causes of 
these labor troubles and have come to the conclusion that the 
open saloon causes the greater part of it. 

Our most reliable men, both among the ship carpenters and 


laborers, tell us positively that if the saloons were closed we 
would have less labor trouble as the men would then have 
more money to take care of their families and would be in 
better physical condition for performing their duties and 
would, therefore, be more satisfied and settled. Please under- 
stand that we are not looking at this matter from a selfish 
point of view as the Government settles all labor troubles for 
us under our contract. But, as the Government is in such 
need of ships, we feel that nothing should be left undone to 
facilitate the speed of getting them out. ' 

The writer has spoken to several officials of the United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation in re- 
gard to this matter and without exception they expressed a 
desire to have the saloons closed, feeling sure that it would be 
a great assistance in turning out the vessels in the quickest 
possible time. 

We would greatly appreciate your usin 
toward making the vicinities around the 
yards dry zones. 


ORGANIZES NEW COMPANY 


New Orueans, La., March 4.—E. H. Michel, for 
some years local manager for the Salmen Brick & 
Lumber Co., has organized the Michel Brick & Lumber 
Co., with offices in the Whitney-Central Building. Mr, 
Michel is president of the new company, which is cap- 
italized at $20,000. The other officers are: H. T. Steffe, 
vice president; M. E, A. Michel, secretary-treasurer, and 
G. E. Ferchaud, manager. It has taken over from the 
Salmen company the lime, cement, face brick and other 
building material business, together with one of the 
latter’s local yards and warehouses. The Salmen com- 
pany hereafter will handle, it is understood, only the 
products of its own manufacture. Mr. Michel is a 
native Orleanian. Entering the Salmen’s company’s 
employ when he left school, he earned successive pro- 
motions and while still a young man has had a long 
and successful business experience and enjoys a wide 
acquaintance. 


your influence 
overnment ship 








LUMBERMAN TELLS OF AMERICAN 


In a recent issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN there 
appeared a portrait of Philip 8. Gardiner, secretary 
of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss., showing him 
in the overseas uniform of an army Y. M., C. A. secre- 
tary, with his son Lieut. Lyon Gardiner of the coast 
artillery. Mr. Gardiner, senior, has recently returned 
from a period of service with the American troops in 
France, and on Sunday, Feb. 25, the entire town of 
Laurel, or as much of it as could squeeze into the com- 
modious Y. M. C. A. gymnasium, turned out to hear 
him relate some of his experiences of the last few months. 
His address was exceedingly interesting and instructive, 
giving a graphic picture of present conditions in France, 
both as regards the people of that country and our own 
soldiers, tho the necessity for military secrecy along cer- 
tain lines prevented him from saying many things that 
doubtless were in his mind. He paid high tribute to 
the splendid courage and fortitude of the French, both 
men and women, and sought to impress upon his hearers 
the absolute necessity of our economizing in wheat far 
more than we have yet done in order that our gallant 
ally, which for nearly four years has held the Hun at 
bay,*®may have the food necessary to maintain the 
strength of her fighting men and the stamina and morale 
of the civilian population, without which victory can not 
be achieved. 

Mr. Gardiner described the thrilling and nerve rack- 
ing voyage thru the submarine infested waters, with 
every light darkened and most of the passengers spend- 
ing the nights in deck chairs, fully clothed and wearing 
life preservers, awaiting the dreaded summons to take 
to the lifeboats, for which they had been prepared by 
repeated drills on the way over. Happily the ship was 
not attacked. Then passing to the relation of some of 
his experiences and observations while ‘‘over there’’ 
Mr. Gardiner said in part: 


Upon landing at a French port we were much interested to 
see several regiments of fine-looking colored troops helping 
in unloading ships, building docks and putting up barracks, 
warehouses and military buildings of every description. Our 
colored troops are well liked abroad and are doing good work 
in helping to prepare facilities for handling enormous quan- 
tities of munitions. 

The American army in France is not housed in large can- 
tonments as in this country, but is divided into small camps 
of 2,000 to 5,000 men. As fast as possible, the American 
“Y” is putting a hut in each of these camps. 

General Pershing and his staff have decided that Paris leave 
has a very bad effect upon our officers and men, as the temp- 
tations there are too great for them to resist; consequently 
rest camps under the management of the Y. M. C. A. are 
being established in attractive places in France, like Aix le 
Bain, the idea being, after our troops have been at the front 
for some time, to give them ten days’ leave at these newly 
established rest camps. All sorts of wholesome amusement 
will be provided at these places, such as are offered by Ameri- 
can summer resorts. There will be bathing, swimming, trap- 
shooting, tennis, golf, band concerts, lectures, picture shows, 
entertainments and theaters. The entire community will be 
under American military control and will be strictly policed. 
Professional gamblers and loose characters of all sorts will 
be rigidly excluded. 

This one great rest camp will soon be followed by others 
and there is a pressing need right now for capable American 
business men to go abroad as “Y” secretaries to handle such 
places for the army. 

Even tho Paris leave has been abolished, a large number of 
officers and men pass thru Paris on their way from one sta- 
tion to another and a large number of American boys at- 
tached to the British and French ambulances still have Paris 
leave, also Canadian and Australian troops, and, to provide 
accommodations for all these men, the Y. M. C. A. maintains 
in Paris three hotels—one for enlisted men, the Hotel 
Pavilion, and two for officers, Hotels Richmond and du Palais. 
American soldiers, whether with Pershing’s army or the Brit- 
ish and French forces, are told by their officers to use the 

American “Y’’ hotels while in Paris, and the American “Y” 
has secretaries at the principal railway stations, both day and 
night, to meet incoming troops and guide them to the “Y” 
hotels. It is very necessary that our men have some ar- 
rangement such as that of the American “Y” in Paris to take 


care of them, as they have so much more money to spend than 
the French soldiers that the Paris hotel keepers and shop 
keepers go after them while they are in Paris and charge 
them pretty high prices. Most of our boys know very little 
French and have trouble handling French money and are apt 
to get mixed up. On account of the generosity of the Ameri- 
can people in raising a fund of $50,000,000 for “Y’” work, the 
association is enabled to operate these hotels in Paris and 
give our men fine accommodations at a price considerably less 
than cost. In addition to this, the accommodations and food 
at the “Y” hotels are absolutely the best that can be obtained, 
regardless of price. 

It is difficult for people who have never been in a foreign 
land to realize how helpless our boys feel when they arrive in 
Paris alone, not knowing a thing about the city and unable 
to speak the language. The Y. M. ©, A. in Paris looks after 
our soldiers and tries to give them both shelter and protection. 
The temptations that confront our men when they go to 
Paris are much worse in time of war than ever before, and 
our soldiers are very grateful to the American “Y’’ for the 
help and protection offered them in a foreign land. Time and 
again I have had men say tome: ‘The American ‘Y’ is doing 
a great work here in France for us men and we certainly are 
grateful to you for what you are doing for us. You can de- 
pend upon it that, when we go back to the States, we will 
never forget the good work you did in taking care of us boys.” 

The soldiers of our Allies also go to the American “Y”’ sec- 
retaries for help. Many times have I been called on by 
Canadian and Australian troops for some sort of help or 
service, 

One of the things in Paris our soldiers all ask to see is a 
collection of captured German ordnance which is displayed in 
the court yard of the Invalides, near the Tomb of Napoleon. 
They have here several hundred German 6-inch field pieces, 
howitzers, 83-inch light artillery, and a great assortment of 
guns, trench mortars, and bomb throwers; also a German 
floating mine found in the North Sea, four captured German 
airplanes of various sorts and four of the circular steel forts 
the Germans use in repelling attacks of the armored tanks. 

Paris in war time is decidedly different from the gay Paris 
of times of peace. Nearly all the women are in mourning, 
and there are no dancing, parties nor festivities of any sort, 
altho the theaters and operas are still open. At the opera 
nearly all the men are in uniform and the few civilians wear 
business suits. Evening dress is absolutely unknown to both 
men and women. The French people, while terribly tired of 
four years of war, have an air of grim determination which 
shows that France will fight as long as it has a man left to 
fire a rifle and, if that time ever comes, I believe the French 
women would take up the fight and organize an army them- 
selves before they would submit to German domination. They 
are terribly in earnest, enduring all sorts of privations, but 
cheerful and hopeful as they know that the coming of our 
troops means victory for them in the end. 

One thing which has impressed the French very much and 
given them confidence in the final result of the war is the tre- 
mendous scale of preparations that our nation is making. At 
the seaports we are building literally miles of docks, tremen- 
dous warehouses, sheds and barracks; our preparations for 
aviation are beyond anything the foreign armies have at- 
tempted. The Germans have many spies in France, and they 
are beginning to realize that the United States military ma- 
chine, while it apparently moved slowly at first, is gathering 
momentum and force all the time and will eventually crush 
any opposition that Germany can offer. 


I wish to emphasize the fact that France is desperately 
short of both wheat and sugar, and all Americans should 
loyally support Mr. Hoover in his endeavor to have us use 
these two food products sparingly so we may send substantial 
shipments to France. In place of having wheatless days in 
the United States, it is my belief that, as soon as a few of 
our new ships are ready to transport the wheat, we should 
give up the use of wheat altogether in the United States and 
send our entire supply to France. We can very well get along 
for one year with other foods than wheat. I wish some of 
our people could get a taste of the real French war bread so 
they might realize what the French people are doing to con- 
serve the little wheat they have. It is a hard, dark colored 
bread made very largely from potato flour, rice, turnips, with 
only a small percentage of wheat. It is very nourishing, but 
one certainly needs strong teeth to eat it. I never saw a 
piece of white bread from the time I left this country until 
I got back. Even on the ship, only war bread was served. 

France has lost so many men that she is short of labor and 
a great many of her large wheat fields have remained unculti- 
vated because the owners could not get the labor to till the 


TROOPS ABROAD 


soil. The small fields of four and five acres are being culti- 
vated by women, children and old men, and a few fields by 
Chinese labor ; but the reduction in the French yield of wheat 
is so great that we must be prepared to furnish them with at 
least half their ordinary requirements, and it seems to me 
that, if thousands of our boys can go to France and face death 
in the trenches, we at home certainly should be willing to eat 
corn bread for a year or so and send our wheat to France to 
help them on to victory. 

Most of you have friends in the service abroad and natu- 
rally would like to know where these men are, but, sad to 
relate, the_location of our men and the number of troops 
abroad are strict military secrets, so you will have to be con- 
tent with knowing that your friends—in France—in most 
cases are well and hearty. All the troops I saw were in prime 
condition, cheerful, well set-up, and, in many cases, are get- 
ting better food, better clothes, and are being better taken 
care of than at home. Our troops now in France are a 
picked lot of men and they are certainly as fine an army as 
was ever assembled. They average larger in size than any of 
the Allied troops in France, and the Germans will find out that 
they are ut» against a hard proposition when our boys really 
get in aciion. The Germans fear the Canadian troops more 
than any others they are opposed to, and they will find that 
the Americans are mighty close cousins. 


SHIPMENTS AND CUT OF WESTERN PINES 


SPOKANE, WASH., March 4.—Secretary A. W. Cooper 
of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association has 
just sent out the regular monthly circular comparing 
shipments and production for January, 1917 and 1918. 
Forty-six mills reported this year as compared with 
forty-four last year. Two mills reported no sales each 
year. A study of the figures reveals that a marked 
loss was sustained in shipments to Montana in 1918, 
the loss being practically 10,000,000 feet. Good gains, 
however, vere made in shipments to Idaho, Iowa, Wis- 
consin, Nebraska and several other States which more 
than made up the loss occasioned by slight business 
in Montana, with the result that shipments for 1918 
were over 4,000,000 feet greater than for the same 
month in 1917. 

















——1917——  =——1918—— 
Cars Feet Cars Feet 
BRIANA 8 ss ores s oieres ee 227 5,964,121 289 ~=8, 824,384 
Montana ... 840 23,382,327 505 13,033,246 
Oregon .. 13 308,987 75 1,960,894 
Washington 131 3,602,980 94 2,406,069 
North Dakota......... 188 4,777,250 144 3,609,906 
South Dakota......... 175 = 4,523,142 229 5,979,218 
Minnesota ........... 253 6,378,177 304 8,020,592 
Wisconsin ........... 163 . 3,907,306 193 5,239,184 
MEDIDA as wis ro'a ieee duo 307 7,705,800 485 13,222,370 
UR es ehccine was ils 226 865,872,688 217 6,009,492 
NR be wag oSbies _< ae 745,078 31 962,701 
IG ERMED os + 6:9\0:0:0:0:0 0 201 5,157,678 279 7,256,409 
BURNED, 58 ie parc a0 Os 25 621,862 27 687,411 
SBR D sisc ones s'a.e 113 2,778,955 110 2,931,024 
SV AMINNIGD: 6c spo 0 sie's:a'e 74 1,923,311 185 3,827,066 
1 OTe 5D 5503 96 2,724,200 
MGCHIGAN .....000505 57 1,451,025 38 964,732 
MURINE CO os ho aces Sis oun 59 469,71 28 727,565 
LT Ea es eae .. 20 523,767 195,479 
Atlantic coast States.. 1388 3,416,861 128 3,424,424 
Other eastern States... 88 2,247,170 46 1,218,588 
NORM coos cen « 738,518 2 19,346 
Texas, Oklahoma and 
New Mexico........ 6 139,407 <<  seecmee 
California .. Re BY « retreatetss 3 105,970 
Oklahoma ........ Rls le Samael ate 1 35,415 
OGAIG, o0:c5:c.8:0:0.000:0 8,416 89,042,633 3,471 93,385,835 
Cut for month—1917, 17 8 
mills; 1918, 24 mills ... 49,188,958 64,999,288 
Shipments more than cut...........-.eeeeeees 25,386,597 
Number of mills not operating..............-:- 2 


oe RICKS) 
Normal Above Below 
The figures in the various columns in- 
dicate relation of prices to those pre- 
vailing the previous month and num- 
ber of mills reporting............. 14 id 0 


—INQU :kIES——4 

i Normal Above Below 

The figures in the various columns in- 

dicate volume of inquiries as com- 

pared with last month and number 6 
of mills reporting same............ 16 il 
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BETWEEN TRAINS 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 26.—The annual convention of the Southern 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association this year decided to try to stir 
up the dealers of northern Mississippi, western Tennessee and southern 
Kentucky, yea and even eastern Arkansas, to the potentialities of that 
organization. The association will have three—count ’em—three secre- 
taries this year, one for each of the constituent States. J. B. Webb, of 
Greenwood, Miss., an angular and altitudinous apex of activity down that 
way, was made secretary for Mississippi. Mr. Webb’s concern sells a 
earload of lumber at retail every day, and he would like to see other 
dealers do likewise. H. C. Canaday, of Maysfield, Ky., who was unable 
to be present because of the doctors, was made the Kentucky secretary, 
and will try to line up the colonels. It is hoped that next year there 
will be a number of new faces in the convention, as well as all the old 
ones. 

Secretary V. R. Smith had arranged a pretty good program, mingling 
patriotism and practical purpose in proper proportions. The motor 
delivery of lumber came up for consideration, and Henry the First of 
Detroit got some more voluntary advertising. Tom Reynolds told how 
he crossed a ford and a hack and raised a motortruck. It has done so 
well that he is going to try to breed another. He told how he ean turn 
it 2round in an 18-foot alley, which is often better than you can do with 
a mule. President Hall also has a general purpose ford. 

Mark Elledge, of Corinth, who has more good ideas banging around in 
his bean than some farmers have hay, took a shot at the old abuse of 
contractors returning left-over lumber. They don’t even return it, but 
make the retailer come after it, after they have picked out what they 
want and driven wagons over the rest. Some years ago the AMERICAN, 
(LUMBERMAN suggested that contractors be permitted to return unused 
lumber at, say, 90 percent of what they paid for it. Maybe if this ruie 
were in force the contractor would rather keep it at 90 percent than 
sell it back at that price, or would lay it away for his next job. 

Of course, the real trouble is enforcing any kind of a rule on a con- 
tractor. We ordinarily are so eager for his business that we wouldn’t 
any more think of laying down rules to him than we would to our girls 
after they come out of college. In a good many cases the contractor 
comes around and says he wants us to furnish the lumber for a job 
when what he really wants us to furnish is the capital. And then some 
of us furnish the capital at a loss, without much security, and without 
a very definite idea how much the lumber that is to be the capital really 
cost. After it is all over we damn the contractor good and bad good and 
plenty. 

Tho some of the fellows who ought to have been there were missed, 
there were a lot of fellows there who would have been had they not. 
Mr. Garrett came over from Corinth, the quiet Mr. Garrett who goes 
around making friends without the friends hardly ever realizing it. 
T. K. Currie, of Jackson, Miss., was also there, lending sauce to the 
occasion. The other Jackson in these parts—that is, Jackson, Tenn.— 
was very ably represented by President J. N. Fite and S. B. Enochs. We 
missed Mr. Hickman, but know that it must have been at least a fracture 
of the leg that kept him away, for he is one of the faithful. 

Having a warm, spring afternoon on our hands, we ealled around at 
the headquarters of the new American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, to which John Pritchard was about to return, and found J. T. 
Kendall right on the job. When we dropped in on John McClure he 
offered us the freedom of the city and a chair in his private office. Earl 
Palmer was as handsome as ever. Our old friend H. C. McKeller we 
found is now assistant postmaster of the town, but it doesn’t seem to 
have changed him any. 

Henry Haynes got out his car—not a Haynes, however—and said he 
would run us over to Arkansas and show us the wooden bridge. This is 
an approach built by the Arkansas folks so they could get to the iron 
bridge and not have to ferry. The wooden bridge begins at the west 
end of the iron bridge and runs back to the time of Nero. In fact it 
is some miles long and one can almost see the twinkling lights of Little 
Rock before he gets to the end of it. It is built of cypress, and when 
you see it you don’t wonder at the increased volume of cypress manu- 
factured in recent years. 





WatTERLOO, Iowa, Feb.. 28.—The Cedar River was covered with foam, 
the river being the only thing nowadays around here permitted to have 
foam on it, and there were still traces of winter when we walked into 
the Russell-Lamson, which, by the way seems to be one of the most 
accommodating hotels in the world. We wish they would hold an hotel- 
man’s convention here sometime so that the other hotelers could see 
this manager in action. 

The occasion was the annual convention of the Central Iowa Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association. It was held in a room immediately adjoin- 
ing the hotel lobby, and we were curious to see whether the lobby or 
the meeting would get the business. It is remarkable how little legisla- 
tion the lumbermen have been able to get thru at Washington, consid- 
eriug how much lobbying they do. Unfortunately, they do their lobbying 
at their conventions but the legislating is done somewhere else. But, 
be it said to the credit of the retailers, they largely deserted the lobby 
for the meeting when the gong rang, or rather when the auto horn blew, 
which was the way of summoning them. There are so many automobiles 
in Iowa now that a man doesn’t pay very much attention to any sound 
but the tooting of an auto horn. About the only way you can get the 
jump on an Iowan is to fondle a claxon in his ear. 


The manufacturers’ representatives did not attend quite so unani- 


mously. On arrival we sat down at breakfast with a wholesaler. We 
asked him what time the meeting was going to open. He said he didn’t 
know, that he was a wholesaler, and not interested in it. Ten to one 
if he had been interested in it it would have been money in his pocket, 
and might have interested some retailer in. it, too, some retailer that 
otherwise he might have held out in the lobby. 

We were glad to shake the hand of O. T. Barry, of Cedar Rapids, son 
of John. A man couldn’t ask for a much better pedigree than that. 
Charlie Webster was present from Waucoma. He is the man who 
knocked the coma out of Waucoma. President Ward, of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, also mingled in our midst. 

The bell-ringing patriotic address of the convention was made by 
Governor Harding. Not all the citizens of Iowa were born in the United 
States, but the governor knows that 99.9 percent of them are loyal, and 
we would hate to print what he thinks about the rest. We dined with 
the governor later and, if they ever appoint a Secretary of Humor in the 
President’s cabinet and, heaven knows it needs it—we know whom they 
Should appoint. However, we suspect that the governor would take a 
United States senatorship instead and let it go at that. 

Waterloo seems to be a right pert town. 








‘The doctors say that Roosevelt will be deaf on one side, and we bet it 
Will be the German side. ; 


THE PORTRAIT GALLERY: 
LXXXV 





TEMPLE H. MORROW, DALLAS, TEX. 


Behind this Temple’s temple dwells 

A brain that buys and brain that 
sells, 

And seldom is the profit lost, 

For Temple knows tomorrow’s cost. 


‘Good morrow! ’’ Shakespeare’s plays 
declare 

In merry accents here and there. 

The Morrow Shakespeare said was 
good 

Lives in the Dallas neighborhood. 





APRIL 
Spring will be here pretty soon, 
April is right at the door, 
Night getting farther from noon, 
Ice getting farther from shore. 
Only this morning a bird 
Flew to the north with a ery, 
Only this morning we heard 
Thunders of rain in the sky. 


But, in a lifetime of springs, 
Never a spring was as good, 
Never a flutter of wings 
Sounded so well in the wood. 
Man, there is spring in the air! 
Man, it is winter no more! 
Listen! A robin! 8o, there, 
April is right at the door! 





SPRING 
Spring, gentle spring, 
Is coming, wing 
And ev’rything 

Declare. 
She’s on the way 
With April, May 
And ev’ry day 

So fair. 


The grass is green 
And, in between, 
The bud is seen 
To ope. 
On lake and lea 
And field we see 
The harmony 
Of hope. 


But, ere it does, 
Oh, dear me suz, 
I fear, becuz 
I know, 
Some mutterings 
That aren’t spring’s 
Will muss up things 
Below. 


From weeping skies 
The floods will rise 
To awful size 
Some day, 
And fever, chills 
And other ills 
Will bring us bills 
To pay. 


Spring, gentle spring, 
Is on the wing, 
But do not sing 
With glee: 
The gentle sprite 
Will sting us right— 
A holy fright 
Will be! 





Russians who wanted peace at any 
price are beginning to find out what 
the price is. 


















Money 


Uncertain shipping conditions make the Lumber- 
men’s financial problems serious. 


Long delays of stock in transit tie up cash, which 
frequently is badly needed for pay rolls, note 
maturities, open accounts, cash purchases, etc. 


We have specialized for years in financing the 
Lumber Industry, as our method enables us to 
advance 80% on the stock the moment your Bill 
of Lading is in hand. 


One fedture of our service which appeals 
strongly to our customers is that they pay only 
for the exact number of days their accounts are 
on our books, 


We shall gladly furnish particulars upon request. 














Service Department 


Finance & Guaranty Company 


BALTIMORE, MD. 








































Loans on 


Timberland 


We have internationally recognized 
facilities based on 38 years experience 
in timberland and lumber matters. 


Long or short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 


[ACEY [IMBER (0. 





332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 

























MiupnicHtT 


Burglaries are less insi- 
dious than a few UN- 
CERTAIN ACCOUNTS. 


—INSURE— 


WITH 


The Law and Collection Dept. 
OF : 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 


Est. 1876, 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 























P lay Saf e ! ! a. Your 
39a" ‘Timber Titles 


We examine to the very heart of the title. 
Territory unlimited. 


Birmingham Title & Guaranty Co. 


J. K. BROCKMAN, Gen’l Mgr. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 





















ROBERT W. HUNT JNO. J.CONE JAS. C.HALISTED D. W. McNAUGHER 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. ENGINEERS 
INSPECTION 


New and Second Hand Rails 
Cars and Locomotives 
Machinery and all Construction Materials 


General Offices: CHICAGO, 2200 Insurance Exchange 
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Your Cost 
of Doing 


Know 
Stabilize 


Vout: Bachets Business 


A new service for Retail 
Lumber Organizations 
made necessary by 


War Conditions 


Gress & Company 


Wright Building, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Industrial and Civil 
ENGINEERS 





















Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 
The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection ? 





Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 
926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 


LUNHAM & MOORE 
OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Martine Insurance 

NEW YORK, Produce Exchange., 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 

Unexcelled facilities for penotating ocsen freight, contracts and effecting 


ea dpitthionnsediend. of dha 
Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS, 




















Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala, U.S. A. 


Cable Address, “* PAJONES, Mobile.” 
All leading Codes used. 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 














TIMBER ESTIMATORS 





“# JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. DAY “Y 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


[1319-20 iene Bonk Bids- NEW ORLEANS D 


Phone Main 2479 














Practical Timber Estimates 


om BY- 
Expert Timber Men. 


JAMES W. SEWALL 


Old Town, Maine. 





Estab, 







ELAM, ORMSBEE & STAPLES 1905 
352 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, California, 


Logei ng Enginee rs Confidential Estimates 


Appraisals and Reports 
Location and Construction of Logging Railroads. 





BURT E. STEENSON 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 
WHITEWATER, :-: WISCONSIN 











LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS 


HOLD CONFERENCES 





Observer Tells Facts About Southern Ship Building — Wisconsin Material Men Pledge 
Their Resources to the Government 





DISCUSSES SOUTHERN PINE INDUSTRY 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 4.—A. L. Ford, managing 
editor of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, was the guest of 
honor at the regular semimonthly luncheon meeting of 
Division F—yellow pine wholesalers—of the Lumber- 
men’s Exchange of St. Louis at the American Annex 
Hotel last Friday at noon. C. K. McClure, treasurer 
of the South Arkansas Lumber Co., chairman of the 
division, presided, : 

Mr. Ford had just returned from a 2-weeks’ trip thru 
the South, where he attended the meeting of the South- 
ern Pine Association at New Orleans, witnessed the 
launching at Orange, Tex., of the biggest wooden 
steamship ever built, and talked with manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers of southern pine. He stopped 
here a day on his way to Chicago. 

In his talk, which was informal, Mr. Ford took occa- 
sidn to defend the Southern Pine Association against 
charges that its members had been ‘‘laying down’’ on 
the Government in the ship building program, and in- 
sisted that members of that organization are patriotic 
to the core and are doing their utmost to speed up 
things. Mr. Ford declared that censure of the southern 
pine industry was unjust. 

Mr. Ford told what had been done by the ship build- 
ers in the southern pine belt by citing the activities in 
the National Shipbuilding Co. plant at Orange, where a 
5,000-ton ship built for the Cunard line was launched 
on Feb. 27, five months after its keel was laid. The or- 
ganization there had been perfected so, he said, that 
further wooden ships of this type being built for the 
Cunard line and for the Government could be launched 
within eight weeks after their keels were laid. Mr. 
Ford pointed out the advantages of the Daugherty type 
of boat over the Ferris type, which had been adopted 
by the Government, and showed how much of the trouble 
caused by inability to get big enough timbers in the 
South to meet the specifications of the Ferris type 
could be obviated by a general adoption of the Daugh- 
erty plans, which required smaller timbers easily ob- 
tainable. 

Mr. Ford declared that the impression among mem- 
bers of the Southern Pine Association and manufac- 
turers generally, as well as wholesalers and the retail- 
ers, especially line yard owners, was that this year 
would be a big one for the lumber business. He spoke 
of the increasing cost of labor and other items entering 
into the production of yellow pine and told of the short- 
age of labor and of the efforts to meet the situation by 
the introduction of women workers into the mills in 
many, places. 

The wholesaler and his part in the yellow pine indus- 
try were discussed by Mr. Ford. He declared that the 
wholesaler had an important field, and was necessary. 
‘*You gentlemen,’’ he said, ‘‘are invaluable to the 
small manufacturer who is unable to support a sales 
organization of his own and must depend upon you to 
dispose of his output to the best advantage. And some 
of the larger manufacturers, too, have at times found 
great need for your services.’’ 

Mr. Ford is the first man outside of the wholesale 
business to address the division since its organization 
a year ago. He received earnest attention, and was fre- 
quently questioned. 





TENDER WISCONSIN’S RESOURCES 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., March 5.—The answer of Milwaukee 
builders, contractors and building material dealers to 
the propaganda under way to curb construction work 
thruout the country is contained in the following reso- 
lutions, adopted at a special meeting of the Builders’ 
& Traders’ Exchange of Milwaukee to consider the sug- 
gestion of William G. McAdoo, secretary of the treasury, 
director general of railways, ete.: 


WHbERBDAS, It is essential to the welfare of the entire United 
States that each and every part of the country participate to 
the greatest possible extent in all activities leading to a suc- 
cessful and honorable prosecution and ending of the war; and 


Wuoerpas, The experience of the last year has demonstrated 
the necessity of avoiding an unbalanced condition of business 
caused by concentrating an undue proportion of war activities 
along one edge of the country with the resultant evils of traffic 
congestion, coal and food shortage, labor difficulties, and lack 
of housing, all of which react on the entire country and lead 
to permeating and unwarranted increase in the cost of living ; 
anc 

WHERBAS, Wisconsin and the States of the central West 
have enormous resources, available to the Government, but 
not as yet made full use of, in the lines of finance, manufac- 
ture, production of raw material, rail and water shipping 
facilities, housing, labor supply and construction facilities 
which can be made use of most effectively in their several 
home localities, thereby restoring the country to its normal 
balance and relieving it from the evils due to unbalanced 
conditions ; 


Resolved, That we, as loyal citizens and business men of 
the loyal State of Wisconsin do hereby tender to the Govern- 
ment of the United States the immense uncontracted re- 
sources of this great State, and do most strongly urge the ut- 
most possible use of these resources toward the effective prose- 
cution of the war and toward the attainment of an honorable 
and lasting peace. Be it further 


Resolved, That we urge concerted action by the Milwaukee 
Association of Commerce, and all other business and labor 
organizations of Wisconsin, to place before the authorities at 
Washington complete and up-to-date data regarding such of 
our resources and output as are not yet contracted be or are 
susceptible to increase; and, if desirable, to maintain a per- 
manent Wisconsin bureau at Washington for prompt co- 
operation by Wisconsin with the Government in war and. other 
activities. Be it also 


Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be placed before 
Congress and the various branches of the Government at 
Washington, and that we request our representatives in Con- 
gress to render all possible aid to the fulfillment of the above 


objects. 

_ The meeting developed into a symposium on conditions 
in the building and contracting field. It was the general 
opinion that the recommendation recently made by Secre- 


tary McAdoo was not meant to be nearly so drastic as it 
appeared, and that the idea of the Government is to 
encourage normal conditions and that its attitude is far 
from insisting upon a rigid curtailment of building oper 
ations to the detriment of hundreds of thousands of men 
engaged in the industry and other hundreds of thousands 
who are dependent upon the industry for their means of 
livelihood. * 

Following talks by representatives of the various lines 
of building trades, contractors, engineers, architects etc., 
the meeting unanimously adopted the resolutions, which 
were framed by R. W. Newton, president of the Newton 
Engineering Co., Milwaukee, 





CINCINNATI LUMBERMEN’S CLUB MEETS 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 4.—Discussion of measures 
for relief from the ban that has been placed on intercity 
switching movements featured the meeting this evening 
of the Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati. In compliance 
with the sentiment of the members President, George M. 
Morgan appointed a committee to communicate with the 
authorities at Washington and use whatever persuasion 
could be applied to secure a modification of the order, 
composed of Earl Giffen, chairman; Dwight Hinckley, 
O. P. Stratemeyer and P. F. Regan. 

Chairman Dwight Hinckley, of the river and rail 
committee, created a stir by reporting information re 
ceived that the Chamberlain bill, which provides for the 
taking over by the Government of all timberlands for the 
purpose of speeding up airplane construction and the 
shipping program, has been approved by the emergency 
committee of the Senate, and would be recommended for 
passage, 

The members listened to an explanation of the income 
tax and excess profits tax by Chief Deputy Stephen W. 
McGrath of the Internal Revenue Department foree in 
this city. 

Following an address by J. M. MeDonald on War 
Savings Certificates, President Morgan appointed Wil- 
liam Sterritt, J. J. Linehan and L. P. Lewin to repre- 
sent the club in all war savings activities instituted in 
this city. 

The following committee was named to select candi- 
dates for the approaching annual meeting and election 
the first Monday of May, and to report to the meeting 
April 1: Kenneth Williams, H. A. Hollowell, John Byrns, 
A, V. Jackson, Roy Thompson and D. B. Kirkpatrick. 

The president also will name a committee to draft 
suitable resolutions on the death of Peter Kuntz, a 
prominent lumberman of Dayton, Ohio. 

A number of members reported a serious shortage of 
cars in the territory along the Southern Railway and 
connecting lines. 


—. 





BALTIMORE EXCHANGE MEETS 


BaLTiMorE, Mp., March 4.—With a good attendance 
of members present the Baltimore Lumber Exchange this 
evening adopted various changes in its by-laws, the 
most important of which was the raising of the charge 
for inspection of lumber by the inspectors of the ex 
change to 60 cents per 1,000 feet. Fifty-three cents 
of this will go to the inspector who does the work and 
the other 7 cents to the exchange, the latter amount being 
an inerease of 2 cents. All charges are to be net, 
instead of less 5 percent as heretofore. 

Another change in the by-laws calls for the issuing 
of licenses and exchange stamps to the inspectors, and 
there are other increases in the cost of handling lum 
ber, all of which, under a motion offered by Rufus 
K. Goodenow, go into effect at once. Under the amended 
by-laws, the buyer pays half the cost of inspection and 
the seller the other half, as against the unequal division 
that has prevailed. 

The matter next in importance to come up was the 
selection of a permanent meeting place for the ex- 
change. While several locations were mentioned it was 
decided to defer final action until the committee has 
had a further opportunity to see the manager of Old 
Colony Club (one of the places selected) and ascer- 
tain exactly the conditions on which the exchange 
could come in. 

L. H. Gwaltney, secretary of the exchange, stated, 
in reply to some remarks at the annual meeting rela- 
tive to changes in the inspection rules, that he had com- 
municated with the four organizations under whose rules 
the exchange operates—the North Carolina Pine Asso- 
ciation, the Southern Pine Association, the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, and the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States—and 
had arranged with these bodies to inform the exchange 
at once of any changes made in their respective in 
spection rules, so that they could be brought to the 
attention of the exchange without delay. 

The inspection committee, to which had been referred 
the question of whether to change the system of mark 
ing boards, reported in favor of the retention of the 
old plan, under which anything below 6 inches is re- 


duced to the next full number of feet, and 6 inches 
and over add another full foot to a board. It had 
been proposed that the exchange adopt a plan under 


which the exact content of every hoard is marked and 
recorded on the tally. 


—— 





There are idle carpenters in Chicago ~ 
and other cities. Why not send them 
to the ship yards? 
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NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 








PETER KUNTZ 

The death of Peter Kuntz, at his home in Dayton, 
Ohio, on Sunday morning, March 3, removed from the 
ranks of lumbermen one of the most original and at the 
same time one of the most successful of lumber mer- 
chants. The illiterate son of a German immigrant, at 
his death he was considered to be worth about $25,000,- 
000, accumulated entirely as a result of intelligent lum- 
ber merchandising. 

Peter Kuntz was born in Mainz, Germany, Nov. 16, 
1838, the youngest of a family of ten children, the fam 
ily coming to America before he was 3 years old and 
after a few years moving by stage coach to Greenville, 
Ohio, where the old family homestead still stands. As 
a boy Peter Kuntz’s schooling was limited to occasional 
days when the weather or other circumstances would not 
permit him to work and he is said to have had only about 
five weeks in school altogether. His education, how- 
ever, was very materially increased by extensive reading, 
and his mathematical ability in particular was very great, 
together with a memory that enabled him to carry large 
quantities of prices and lumber stock items mentally. 

His early work away from home consisted of clearing 
lands for agriculture, from which he was naturally grad 
uated into a local lumber business. He sold his first five 
carloads of lumber at Greenville, Ohio, and a little later 
moved to Union City, Ind., where he had a small saw 
mill and a lumber yard which in a few years became a 
very extensive one and sold lumber for many miles in 
every direction. This business was almost entirely in 
white pine and the purchases and sales were almost en 
tirely cash transactions. 

By 1883 this establishment had become very extensive. 
In that year, however, a fire entirely destroyed it and 
most of the town. The ashes were hardly cold before 
Mr. Kuntz had an additional stock of lumber ordered 
and on the way. Soon afterward, however, the towns- 
people showed some disposition to exploit their leading 
citizen in the matter of taxation and other restrictions, 











THE LATE PETER KUNTZ 


which resulted in his shaking its dust from his feet and 
moving his business interests entirely away from that 
town, 

At about this time Peter Kuntz conceived the idea of 
establishing line yards at various places in the adjoining 
territory. It is claimed that this was the beginning 
of the line-yard lumber business in this country, a state 
ment that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has not been able 
either to prove or to disapprove. In any event, however, 
the line-yard business as conducted by Peter Kuntz had 
distinctive and original features, and while at the time 
of his death he is said to have been interested in nearly 
100 such yards in various States the lumber reference 
hooks do not show that fact. This is because it was his 
policy to encourage his yard managers to invest their 
own earnings as capital and these yards were practically 
all operated as partnerships independent of each other, 
altho Peter Kuntz’s office did most of the buying for 
them. 

Yard stock at that time still being chiefly of white 
pine, Mr. Kuntz soon after the Union City fire moved 
to Chicago in order to do his buying more conveniently, 
some of his purchasing being upon the Chicago cargo 
market and other purchases being made upon trips to 
the northern sawmills. 

While a resident of Chicago Mr. Kuntz made the ac 
quaintance of a banker here, who had applied the branch 
idea to banking in much the same way that Mr. Kuntz 
had applied it to lumber merchandising, having a cen 
tral bank in Chicago and a number of country branches. 
This idea appealed to Mr. Kuntz, who kept his account 
at this bank and at one time was quite heavily interested 
it. The failure of this banking institution in 1893 is 
_ to have precipitated the World’s Fair panic in Chi- 
. Somewhat prior to this time, however, Peter Kuntz 
owl Hsposed of his holdings in the bank to its chief pro- 
“ear and as far as is known this was his only invest- 
of he ag of any sort during his lifetime outside 
a Lm ver business. As his retailing and wholesaling 
in an grew he became interested to some extent 
at the nt operations, and had such interests in Florida 

€ time of his death. He moved to Dayton, Ohio, 


shout 1898 and thereafter made it his home and his 
Usiness headquarters, 


It must have been in the early ’90s that Peter Kuntz 
made a trip to Africa, which was probably his only in- 
dulgence in foreign travel. Upon his return he started 
an absurd story of having established a monkey farm 
in Africa to train simians for active employment as labor- 
ers in the handling of lumber, and this very characteristic 
story of his is probably as widely known as any other 
peculiar to the lumber business. In another instance, a 
newspaper writer prepared an article about him which 
severely lampooned some of his personal peculiarities, 
and upon next visiting his territory he was somewhat dubi 
ous regarding the personal reception he would receive. 
He soon learned, however, that the subject of his sketch 
had enjoyed it so thoroly that he had had it reprinted 
in considerable quantities and was distributing it as a 
piece of advertising literature. 

This eccentrie side of Peter Kuntz’ character has re 
ceived so much publicity that many people have formed 
judgment of the man largely from it. As a matter of 
fact, he was one of the shrewdest of merchants and was 
thoroly acquainted with every detail of the lumber busi 
ness from the stock to the finished building. In his 
trades he was considered so close as to border upon the 
parsimonious. Nevertheless what has been said about his 
liberality in dealing with men associated with him in 
business shows that his thrift was not unmixed with gen 
erosity; and while something is known of his religous 
and charitable philanthropies that story will probably 
never be fully told. At one time he earried for a con- 
siderable period a quarter of a million dollars on de 
posit in Dayton, Ohio, with the idea of eventually en- 
dowing a tuberculosis sanitarium which should be man 
aged by the Catholic sisterhood, but which should never- 
theless be entirely non-sectarian in its services, accepting 
without discrimination patients of any (or no) religious 
faith. He was, however, dealing with a bishop who was 
not willing to take so liberal a view of the matter and 
at about this time a disastrous fire oceurred in a Catho 
lic orphanage at San Antonio, Tex., with loss of life. 
Peter Kuntz at once announced that he would maintain 
the orphanage if others would provide the funds with 
which to construct it in a fireproof manner, This offer 
being accepted he further donated $20,000 to aid in the 
construction cost. Being himself a consistent Catholic 
during his entire life, many of his gifts were connected 
with that organization and it was a peculiar policy of 
his to allow others to contribute the money for erecting 
an institution while he reserved his gifts for its later 
operation and maintenance. His theory was that it was 
easier in most cases to get people to start an enterprise 
than to stay with it and support it year after year. An 
other well known gift of his was to the Catholie Exten 
sion Society of two traveling railroad chapel cars for use 
in frontier communities not supplied with permanent 
church structures, 

While living in Union City Peter Kuntz married Miss 
Mary Higi. Ten children were born of this marriage, 
nine of whom are still living. He was extremely fond 
of children and many of his benefactions were in the 
interest of children in an institutional or a private way. 

Peter Kuntz had one somewhat uncanny ability which 
he was rather fond of showing off. He could walk thru a 
stock of lumber, shingles, sash and doors cte., make a 
mental estimate and give the inventory value of the stock 
within a very close percentage. Having dealt with boards 
all his life he had acquired this intuitional faculty of 
estimate which is much allied to that developed by an 
experienced lumber cruiser regarding the stumpage of a 
given tract of timber. 

The principal slogan of his early experiences in the 
selling of lumber at Union City, Ind., appears to have 
been ‘*Make your prices right; sell for cash; then you 
will get the business.’’? ‘This was a characteristic policy 
of his, altho somewhat modified by changing business 
customs in later years. He preferred to discount his 
own bills and preferred cash to eredit; and at least it 
was quite certain that whatever credit was connected 
With his business, whether in the form of payables or 
receivables, was of a gilt-edge character. Another char 
acteristic motto of his was ‘‘Tf you have got to be in 
debt to anybody owe it all to one man rather than smaller 
portions to each of a dozen men,’?’ 

Peter Kuntz, up to the siekness which ended in his 
death, enjoyed uninterrupted good health with the ex 
ception of one experience with typhoid fever. Last De 
cember, while returning from Florida, he was stricken 
and had since been confined to the house. His funeral 
was held in Dayton on Tuesday morning from a little 
mission church at the foot of the hill near his own home. 


WILLIAM HARRISON EARLES.—The death is an 
nounced of Private William Harrison Earles, eldest son 
of Thomas R. Earles, vice president of the Puget Sound 
Sawmills & Shingle Co., of South Bellingham, Wash. 
Private Earles was killed in action on the French front 
Feb. 2. Last May he enlisted as a private in the 29th 
battalion of infantry, Canadian expeditionary forces, at 
Vancouver, B. C., and joined his battalion in the front 
line about Nov. 10, 1917. Private Earles was 28 years ol 
age and aside from his immediate relatives, his uncle, 
Michael Earles, the well known lumberman of Seattle, 
survives him. 


JOHN M. BALD.-—-On Feb. 18, John M. Bald, for the 
last twenty-eight years engaged in the hardwood flooring 
business, at Pittsburgh, Pa., passed away at his home. 
He was born in Scotland, but spent practically all his 
life in Pittsburgh. He was a member of the Eighth 
United Presbyterian Church and of Bellevue Lodge, F. 
& A. M. His wife, Mrs. Sarah Jane Bald, and two sons 
survive. 


FRANK PRICE.—The last of five brothers, all of whom 
were at one time or another engaged in the hardwood 
trade, has passed away in the death of Frank Price, who 
succumbed on March 3 in Baltimore, Md., from pneumonia 
after a short illness. Mr. Price was 66 years of age and a 
son of the late Richard Price, one of the most prominent 
members of the hardwood trade in Baltimore in his day. 
When a young man he engaged in business with his 
father, who was a member of the firm of Thomas & Price, 


(Continued on Page 72) 











An “Acorn” Feature 


That Helps Sales 


and if you sell hardwood flooring you might 
just as well handle the flooring that offers you 
the most selling points—and this wrapping of 
our 36”’ flooring in paper is not least of the 
special features of 


ACORN BRAND 


America’s Best Oak Flooring 





1 ph ght Soe 
Showing 34'' wrapped for local shipments. 

Chicago warehouse orders shipped same day re- 
delivery. ul %” oak flooring for local shipments 
carefully wrapped in heavy paper, FREE OF 
CHARGE, preventing damage in transit and at the 
job, 

Quality and milling guaranteed on the basis o 
money back if not satisfactory for grade and mill- 
ing. Hundreds of satisfied agents and dealers are 
now using it, and a trial order will make money 
for you and your trade users of our hardwood floor- 


ing. 
**We Sell to Dealers Only’’ 


Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 


Main Office and Mills, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Branch Office and Warehouse, 


Western ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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White Pies and 
/ Canadian Hardwood Lumber 


We have a full line on hand 
and offer the following: 





Specials— For I; diate Delivery 


875 M No. 1 and 2 Red Pine Lath. 
750 M No. 2 and 3 Red Pine Lath. 
450 M No. 1 White Pine Lath. 
650 M No. 2 White Pine Lath. 
430 M No. 3 White Pine Lath. 


We are also headquarters for 
anything you. may need in 


Pine, Hemlock, Spruce and Hardwood Lumber 


Get in touch with us before buying. 


C. G. Anderson susan 
Wholewer Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Excelsior Life Building, TORONTO. 
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Chicago, Ill. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Johnstown, Penna. 
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SAW MILL 
4 Konnarock, Va. 
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Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 
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North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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By HOWARD F. WEISS, 
Director, Forest Products Laboratory; 
ice; Honorary Mem- 


» American reservers’ 


tion, 
312 pages, 6x9, fully illustrated, 
$3.00 ( 12/6) net, postpaid. 


N all of the extensive literas 
] ture of the wood preserva- 
tion industry this is the first 
book to cover the subject sys- 
tematically in its broad aspect. 
It seems to fit exactly the needs 
of the engineer, forester, lumber- 
man and student desiring acom- 
plete survey of theentireindustry. 
r. Weiss, as Director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory,U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
terial, This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
the development of the industry 
form the nucleus of this book. 
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AMONG THE MILLS WITH PEN AND CAMERA 


(Concluded From Page 46.) 


grasping and selfish sentiments, altho of course there 
ase, * © 

Now, understand us, we do not claim to have any corner 
on good sentiments or anything like that; we do not even 
claim to release better sentiment into our business than the 
average; but we do realize that business is based on senti- 
ment of one sort or another, and we do try to put our best 
sentiments where they will do the most good—and that is, 
to work in our business. 

Pretty good ‘‘sentiment’’ that, to our way of think- 
ing. But that’s the way ‘‘Bob’’ Hallowell and ‘‘Joe’’ 
Muth and the rest of the ‘‘boys’’ at Elizabeth look at it. 

And this story would not be complete without a word 
about Edward E. Krauss, the sales manager, who 
‘‘growed’’ up with the Industrial. He has been with the 
Industrial fifteen years and he has a big job. He sells 
the products of the three big mills of the Industrial, 
annual capacity 200,000,000 feet of longleaf pine a year— 
at a profit. He’s another happy member of the big 
Elizabeth family. 


REMOVAL AND CHANGE OF FIRM NAME 


MERRYVILLE, La. 

On and after April 1, next, the office of the Colfax 
Hardwood Lumber Co. of Colfax, La., will be located 
at Merryville, La., where this company has completed 
the building of one of the largest and most modern 
double band hardwood mills in the South. This operation 
at Merryville will succeed the Colfax Hardwood Lumber 
Co. of Colfax, La., which has cut out its holdings there. 
Because of the removal of the company’s office and oper- 
ations to a new locality where it has an immense tract 
of timber, it was thought wise to change the firm name 
to bear the family name of the three brothers who own 
all the stock in the company and actively operate it. 

The Sherrill Hardwood Lumber Co. will be officered 
as follows: President, A. 8. Sherrill; vice president and 
treasurer, C. H. Sherrill of Paducah, Ky.; secretary 
and manager, H. V. Sherrill. The capital stock will be 
increased to $150,000, all owned by the Sherrills. 

The company has 225,000,000 feet of virgin hardwood 
timber, oak and gum predominating, all in one body and 
of the quality and character well known to the trade 
as the Sabine River growth. It is one of the largest 
tracts in one body of hardwood timber now extant. Man- 
ager H. V. Sherrill has built one of the most modern 
double band mills to be found anywhere. He has spent 
a lifetime in the hardwood lumber game and is said 
to know his profession as well as any operator in the 
South. The company has also built a little town around 
its plant for its white and colored employees, a_hos- 
pital and large commissary. Merryville is located on 
the Santa Fe railroad in southwest Louisiana, in Beaure- 
guard Parish. The Sherrill plant is just a half mile 
south of the Santa Fe as it enters Merryville. 

The Sherrill brothers have been in the lumber industry 
for about twenty years. They are interested in the Sher- 





rill-Russell Lumber Co., of Paducah, Ky., which is man- 
aged by C. H. Sherrill. Here they operate a pine yard 
and interior finishing plant and control the output of 
a number of small mills in northern Mississippi and 
southern Tennessee. A. 8S. Sherrill and R. V. Sherrill 
have conducted the Colfax hardwood operation for the 
last nine years, where they established a reputation 
in the manufacturing and selling of hardwood lumber, 
and they will conduct the new operation at Merryville. 
An interesting feature of the new mill is the fact 
that one side is built to cut timbers up to 48 feet in 
length which will allow the Sherrill Hardwood Lumber 
Co. to specialize in ship and boat timbers. The company 
will also continue to manufacture and carry a large as- 
sorted yard stock for the factory consuming trade. 


REPORTS ON MAINE’S TIMBER RESOURCES 


Banoor, March 4.—According to Forestry Commis- 
sioner Colby, there are standing today on Maine’s 15,- 
000,000 acres of forest land about 35,000,000,000 feet 
of softwoods—25,000,000,000 feet of spruce, six inches in 
diameter and over, with a slight sprinkling of fir; 6,000,- 
000,000 feet of pine, 3,000,000,000 of cedar and 1,000,- 
000,000 of hemlock. Commissioner Colby estimates the 
annual cut at about -1,000,000,000 feet, and the annual 
growth at only one-tenth of that quantity, adding: ‘‘ The 
natural result of annually harvesting ten times the quan- 
tity of timber grown will be to reduce the State to com- 
plete timber exhaustion.’’ 

This statement and estimate has aroused much discus- 
sion among lumbermen, many of whom do not agree with 
the commissioner in his opinion that Maine will soon 
be without timber. Cutting at the rate of ten feet to one 
foot of natural growth, with a stock of 35,000,000,000 
feet to start on, would completely exhaust the timber 
of Maine in less than forty years. In this connection it 
is interesting to recall that many such prophecies have 
been made since the close of the Civil War, most of the 
prophets fixing the doomsday of the timber at a date 
long since passed. In a speech delivered in Norombega 
Hall, Bangor, in 1880, Senator Eugene Hale declared 
that ‘‘within forty years the State of Maine will, if 
the present rate of cutting is maintained, be as bare of 
timber as is this platform upon which I am standing.’’ 

Thirty-eight of the Senator’s forty years of destruc- 
tion are gone, and Maine continues to cut, not as much 
timber as ever, but nearly twice as much as was being 
cut annually in the eighties. It is evident, say lum- 
bermen, that there has been an astonishing miscalcula- 
tion in the extent of the standing timber, or else that 
the rate of growth must be much greater than has been 
supposed. On the basis of a total stand of 35,000,000,- 
000 an annual growth of 100,000,000 feet would be less 
than one-third of one percent. 

















LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN BUILDING FIELD 





Hight building contracts were filed for record at San Fran- 
cisco last week, representing a total investment of $65,000. 
The seventeen building permits issued during the week totaled 
$117,000. Permits issued during February, exclusive of Gov- 
ernment work, showed a total of $537,000, compared with 
$1,165,000 in the same month last year. The Pacific Ship- 
building Co. will soon begin the erection of a $100,000 hotel 
building at its new ship yard at Clyde, Contra Costa County, 
California, contract for which has been awarded Lingren & 
Co., San Francisco. 

The problem of housing employees of the munition plants 
at Buffalo, N. Y., is expected to be a serious one this summer, 
when the Curtiss Acroplane Co. alone is counting on having 
20,000 workers. Most of the thousands of employees in the 
big factories in the northern part of the city have to depend 
upon street cars to bring them to work, sometimes a distance 
of five miles. Two large industrial concerns have built and 
are still building houses for their employees. There is need of 
a great many more houses, which will probably be built this 
year, 

The demand for all kinds of building material in Beaumont, 
Tex., and vicinity is stronger than ever before in the history 
of the city. The rapid influx of labor attracted here by the 
ship building plants has resulted in a serious shortage of 
dwellings. More than 100 cottages are now under course of 
construction and several companies and individuals are having 
plans prepared for the erection of fifty or more small cottages 
for sale and rent. Building permits issued in Beaumont last 
month totaled $71,642, compared with $41,630 for February, 
1917, a gain of over $30,000. 

The February figures of the Philadelphia bureau of build- 
ing inspection were the lowest since the opening of the bu- 
reau in 1895. The decrease from January was over $1,000,- 
000, and from February of last year, $3,400,000. For the 
first two, months of the year there is a decrease of $3,896,370 
from last year. The totals for the month were 255 permits 
for 310 operations valued at $591,865. 

Increased cost of building material and labor has limited 
building activities in Spokane, Wash., during the last month, 
according to the city building inspector. Most of the build- 
ings to be erected this year will be for strictly utility pur- 
poses. Fifty-six building permits were issued during Febru- 
ary, compared with seventy-three the same month last year. 

Building permits in St. Louis, Mo., for February showed a 
gain of more than 100 percent over January, although total- 
ing only a little over one-third as much as in February, 1917. 
Permits were granted last month for 121 new buildings at a 
cost of $214,156 and for 248 alterations to cost $147,148, a 
total of 369 permits of the value of $361,304, as against $167,- 
319 in January, a gain of $193,989. In February, 1917, the 
permits totaled 448 with an estimated cost of $946,541, a 
loss of $545,233. 

The valuation of the building permits issued in Evansville, 
Ind., for February was $57,000, showing-an increase of 
nearly $4,000 over the corresponding month of last year. 
While building operations are not as active as in recent years, 
architects and contractors believe there will be a fair amount 
of building this spring and the coming summer and fall. 

Building at Milwaukee, Wis., during February showed a 
slight falling off compared with the same month of 1917, 





the number of permits issued being sixty-nine, with a total 
value of $403,844, against seventy-eight permits and value of 
$403,844 a year ago. This showing is regarded as fairly 
favorable, in the face of the recent recommendation by 
Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo that only necessary con- 
struction work be undertaken for the present. 

The movement in the direction of building workmen’s cot- 
tages in industrial centers of Wisconsin continues to grow 
in spite of handicaps. At Madison Edward Tough, architect, 
closed bids March 5 for the construction of twenty-five homes 
in behalf of D. MeVicker. The Winnegar Lumber Co., Win- 
negar, Wis., has awarded a contract to Evar Anderson, Ash- 
land, Wis., for the erection of ten new dwellings. 

The Home Builders’ Finance Co,, Milwaukee, Wis., the 
incorporation of which already has been noted, has perfected 
its organization and is preparing to engage actively in the 
construction of dwellings. The following officers were elected : 
President, Jesse Cappon, president West Side Manufacturing 
Co., manufacturer of interior woodwork; vice president, 
George F, Eller, president John Eller Lumber Co.; second 
vice president, Dr. B. E. Hewitt; secretary, H. R. Graham; 
treasurer, W. B. Osborn; assistant secretary and treasurer, 
A. J. Obenberger. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT FOR WOODWORKING 


“Electrical Equipment in the Woodworking Industry” is the 
title of a new circular issued by the Westinghouse Hlectric & 
Manufacturing Co. The publication is profusely illustrated 
by views of motor driven woodworikng machinery both alone 
and as installed in representative woodworking plants. Start- 
ing with the general subject of motor drive, the reasons for 
its adoption, such as increased production, better light, 
greater safety to employees, higher efficiency of machines, more 
accurate knowledge of cost and greater freedom in power dis- 
tribution are explained. A section is devoted to features of 
Westinghouse motors which make them suitable for this work, 
such as rigid construction, sparkless commutation of direct 
current machines and simplicity and reliability of oiling. As- 
sistance which may be rendered to owners of woodworking 
plants is described ; this includes advice as to layout of plant 
and proper motors to use, and prompt repair service in case 
of breakdown. The woodworking plant of the Ferguson 
Brothers Co., Hoboken, N. J., is described and illustrated in 
a third section. It manufactures furniture and wooden 
novelties of various kinds, and is completely motor equipped. 
The rest of the book gives horsepower requirements and other 
data for many different sorts of woodworking machinery 
which will be of much value to those having to do with this 
class of industrial activity. 

Copies of this circular will be sent on request to any West 
inghouse district office. 








AccoRDING to invoices certified at the various Ameri- 
can consulates and agencies in the United Kingdom, 
the exports to the United States decreased in value from 
$273,553,114 for 1915 and $305,414,269 for 1916 to $262, 
891,937 for 1917. 
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‘HARD JOBS ARE CONQUERED BY MOTOR VEHICLES 








From the Damp Forests of British Honduras to the Arid Mountains of Nevada Motors Give 
Satisfaction Under Trying Circumstances 


HARDWOODS | 





FEDERAL CLIMBS 35 PERCENT GRADE 


There are certain parts of Nevada that are supposed to try 
men and equipment to the utmost. The truck, for example, 
that operates continually in Nevada has to stand up under a 
lot of hard usage, particularly when that truck is used in 
the mountains. The. accompanying illustration shows a 
1%4-ton Federal truck loaded to capacity with lumber going 
up a 35 percent grade. It is true that in the illustration 
the grade does not appear to be as steep as 35 percent, but 
this was no doubt the fault of the photographer, for the 
Tippett Mercantile Co., of Tippett, Nevada, the owner of the 
truck, is authority for the statement that the grade is 35 
percent, and that the lumber on the truck weighed 14 tons. 
The Tippett Mercantile Co. handles a little of everything, 
including lumber, and hauls most of this material from the 


— 
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FEDERAL TRUCK, ON 100 MILE HAUL 


nearest railway station 100 miles over the mountains to 
Tippett. After using the truck for ten months, it was found 
to have run 7,000 miles and cost for repairs only the price 
of a piston ring, one valve and a leather clutch. 

Before purchasing the truck it took six horses four days to 
make the round trip. The hauling for one trip cost the com- 
pany $40, or $13.33 a ton. In the four days previously re- 
ferred for one trip the truck makes four trips and hauls 
six tons at a cost of $16 a trip, or $10.66 a ton. The com- 
pany is very much pleased with the truck that ran the 7,000 
miles without even the removal of a spark plug. In a letter 
commenting upon it, the following remark is made in closing: 
“We are very well pleased with the Federal truck. The Fed- 
eral company certainly turns out good trucks. There are 
very few motors that go 7,000 miles without taking a spark 
plug out.” 
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CENTIPED TRACTOR LOGGING MAHOGANY 


Those who thru experience or observation were acquainted 
with the performances of caterpillar tractors in heavy haul- 
ing were not surprised at the way in which they acted when 
converted into tanks by the British army. 

The accompanying illustration shows one of these ma- 
chines at work hauling mahogany logs in British Honduras. 
This machine was manufactured by the Phoenix Manufac- 
turing Co., Hau Claire, Wis. It is a superior type of tractor, 
and perhaps it was for that reason that it is termed the 
“Centiped” tractor by the manufacturer. It does not take 
a very vivid imagination to think of a centiped as a cater- 
pillar raised to the ’nth power, and those who have em- 
ployed the Phoenix machine claim that it is the very latest 
development in the caterpillar tractor field. Centiped wheels 
of this tractor are especially designed to enable the tractor 
to go over very indifferent roads and rough country. The 
entire construction of the machine is sturdy, such as a ma- 
chine must have to give good results in operating in tropic 
woods, as the one shown in the accompanying illustration 
is doing. 

British Honduras has a very good supply of mahogany, 
but logging conditions are not ideal, to say the least, in a 
number of cases. While it is not known who the logging 
superintendent of this particular operation was, a glance 
at the illustration makes one conclude that he is an Amer- 
ican. Besides using a centiped tractor, it is plainly evi- 
dent that American 8-wheel logging wagons are used. ‘The 
hauling ability of one of these tractors is well shown by the 
number of log wagons being hauled as trailers, as well as 
the size of the logs. The photograph from which this illus- 
tration was made was not very clear, but back in the rear 





behind the brush which overshadows almost the entire part 
of the road there are at least two more trailers attached 
to the string, making six log wagons in sight. 

British Honduras has a supply of very good mahogany, 
but at present little is getting into this country or any other 
country except England, for in the summer of 1917 the 
British Government announced that it would take all the 
mahogany cut in that country, and as no further announce- 
ments have been made, it is presumed that it is all going 
to England. ‘What is mahogany and what is not mahog- 
any?” seems one of the most fruitful themes of discussion 
when botanists gather. There are said to be more than forty 
different trees which pass as mahogany in lumber markets, 
and probably the ultimate consumer could add materially 
to the number of species on this list provided the consumer 
really could distinguish one species of wood from another. 
In any event, the United States possesses one true mahogany. 
The botanists all agree upon that mahogany grows in the 
United States in the southern part of Florida and the islands 
off the Florida coast. Florida never figured largely in the 
world’s supply of mahogany, however. At the best, the trees 
were neither large nor numerous, but their quality was good. 
Cutting of mahogany in Florida really ceased about seventy- 
five years ago, when the islands and a small area of the main- 
land where the trees grew were pretty thoroly logged off. 
A few trees were overlooked here and there, and some have 
grown to merchantable size since then. ‘hese are cut, a few 
at a time, mostly by the negroes, who discover a tree and, 
after cutting, haul the log to market. The total annual cut 
is far too small to figure in statistics of lumber production, 
altho it is interesting to know that this wood really does 
grow in the United States. 
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manufactured according to standards guaranteed 
to hold trade and shipped in straight cars an 
cargoes or mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 
Shing'es and Posts. 


Manufacturers of and dealers in Staves, Hoops, Head- 
ing, Poles, Ties and Hemlock Tan Bark. Also leading 
manufacturers of Rotary Cut Northern Veneers. 


THE SUPPLY OF GASOLINE IS PLENTIFUL 


Instead of curtailing the use of motor vehicles as has been 
necessary in England and France to conserve gasoline for 
inilitary uses, American car and truck owners will be doing 
a service by using the machines to the fullest extent for 
the relief of passenger, freight and express traffic on the 
railroads in the United States, according to the Petroleum 
War Service Committee of the Council of National Defense. 
According to this committee the gasoline situation which 
threatened last summer to result in a shortage has changed 
radically. Gasoline economy due to the campaign recently 
encouraged by the United States Bureau of Mines, the drill- 
ing of new oil wells, increased production of gasoline by the 
“cracking process,’’ decreased use of automobiles during 
severe winter weather and lack of shipping facilities for ex- 
port to Europe have combined to cause consumption to fall 
below production. The reserve supply accumulating will tax 
storage facilities to the utmost before the winter is over. 
Nothing in the committee’s statement urges the increased 
use of gasoline for driving automobiles for pleasure pur- 
poses, but it does emphasize that gasoline, kerosene and fuel 
oil when used for power purposes in conducting and expedit- 
ing business operations should not be decreased but rather 
increased, especially where such use conserves the coal sup- 
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people are apt to draw incorrect inferences, one of them ‘ C 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


being that gasoline is going to become very scarce and that 
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it will be hard to operate motor trucks and so control was 
taken over by the Government to insure a conservation of 
the present supply and limitations as to its uses. Possibly 
the true reason why the Government took over the oil in- 
dustry may be gleaned from a statement issued by the 
Petroleum War Service Committee that indicates that it is 
desirable to use gasoline for power purposes to insure con- 
tinuous and ample production of fuel oil for the Navy. Gaso- 
line is in the nature of a by-product of fuel oil. In other 
words, the prime purpose of the Government may be to 
increase the production of fuel oil and not to limit the domes- 
tic consumption of gasoline. This should give ample as- 
surance to lumbermen that there will be plenty of gasoline 
available for their use unless some very unexpected develop- 
ments occur in the war. 
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West Virginia Timber Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


M facturers of— 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 
Lumber and Dimension 


Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and Louisiana 
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HOW TRUCKS HELP IN WARFARE 


Reports coming from the Canadian forces in German East 
Africa indicate that Goodyear tires played a very important 
part in the military operations that resulted in victory for the 
British arms in that far-off colony. Many of the roads en- 
countered were little more than swaths cut thru the bushes. 
The brush is thrown to one side and the stumps remain in 
the path of the motor vehicle. Seldom is anything seen that 
resembles a real road. ‘The life of many of the tires in serv- 
ice on these makeshift roads has been limited to 1,000 miles. 
But so well have some of the soldiers been pleased with the 
service secured from the Goodyear tire equipment on many of B~ 
these transports that they have written to the company out- 
lining their tire experience. Such a letter just received from s 
a Canadian soldier states that mileages of 5,000 and over co 
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LOGGING MAHOGANY WITH MOTOR EQUIPMENT IN THE FORESTS OF BRITISH HONDURAS 


have been the rule on his car. bet TIMBERS 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
i —4 


William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA: 
*— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


} LONGand SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 
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Red Gum 


Satisfaction— 





Paepcke-Leicht Lor. Coo, 


Chicago, 
711. 


Gentlemen:- 


Ue are using your Red Gum lumber in the 
manufacture of our high clase interior 
trim and general planing mill work, 





Thies gum ie giving excellent satisfaction, 
being highly graded, soft texture, good 
pe ga long lengths, also dry, straight 


Respectfully, 
Berris, McHenry & Baker Cos 


Dict. 


FEN /w 
~ Oak and Gum for 
the Factory Trade 


For years we have supplied woodworking factories 
with Hardwood lumber. We know your needs and 
only want a chance to prove the superior quality of 
our lumber. A trial order will do it. Write today 
for prices. 


Paepcke Leicht Lumber Co. 


=> 111 W. Washington St. 
CHICAGO 








THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN $hort methods of 


figuring lumber, 
octagon spars, logs; specifications and lumber carrying capacity of 
vessels and a great deal of other information applying to the lumber 
business of the Pacific coast. $1.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


Retail Lumber Sheds 
and Sales Equipment 


By Robert Y. Kerr. 








A most comprehensive survey of the retail lumber 
dealer's problem of modern shed construction. The 
result of five years spent visiting retail yards in all 
parts of the country, studying the problems which 
confront you daily, making notes of successful 
yard and shed plans and modern handling methods. 

More than seventy-five illustrations of ware 
houses, sheds, offices, interiors and framifig to help 
you select the type best suited to your needs. 

The following is but a partial table of contents of 
this valuable book: Locations, Materials of Construc 
tion, Sales Equipment, Shed. Arrangement, Founda- 
tions and Bearings, Alleys, Galleries, Bins, Ventila- 
tion, Lighting, Molding Storage, Flooring Storage 
and Warm Rooms, Timber Storage and Handling 
Equipment, Special Millwork Storage, End-Storage 
Sheds and Fire Risk Reduction, 


Order Today 


It is 6x9 inches in size; printed on a high grade 
paper and beautifully bound in cloth. Sent, postpaid, 
to any address in the United States, Canada or Mex- 
ico for $1.50 a copy. 


Fill Out the Coupon Below 
and Mail Today. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


-— — — —COUPON—= — —-— 


American Lumberman 
Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed please find $1.50 for which send me (POST- 
PAID) a copy of ** Retail Lumber Sheds and Sales Equipment.” 





Name, 








Address, 








LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


March 5.-- Manufacturers and wholesalers of lumber are 
feeling more optimistic since the clearing up of the transporta- 
tion situation by the breaking of the snow and ice blockade, 
but there is still some trouble experienced in getting ship- 
ments moved as fast as they would like. There are more 
civilian inquiries and it is apparent that with the priority 
Government demands there is going to be sale for all the 
lumber that can be cut and marketed this year. The building 
situation is not entirely satisfactory, but it is considered safe 
to venture on any construction work that presents elements of 
essential importance. It is believed that no interference from 
Washington will be encountered when it can be shown that im- 
provements like houses for workmen are needed, and that such 
enterprises will take about all the extra lumber that can,be 
manufactured, as there are many such planned. 

Carriage, wagon and auto truck manufacturers report 
greater activity in their industry, with less trouble with de- 
liveries of manufactured goods, but a shortage of dry stocks 
for the factories. There is such a demand for automobile 
trailers for the Government that Sechler & Co. have purchased 
a new site at a cost of $100,000 and will increase their manu- 
facturing facilities to 65,000 square feet of floor space. 

The rapid advances in the value of the grade of quartered 
white oak designated as “airplane stock” are interpreted as re- 
flecting the demand from the Government for carrying out its 
aircraft program. In the last month the average sale price 
has risen from $103 to $117, and the difficulty of maintaining 
stocks of that grade suggests the possibility of further price 
advances, ‘This demand in the quartered stock has had a de- 
cided effect on plain stocks of the FAS and select grades, 
which are $7 to $9 higher than they were at the first of 


February. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


March 6,—According to reports brought direct from the 
northern woods logging operations in Wisconsin and upper 
Michigan have been resumed after a week of soft weather, 
which damaged iced roads badly and flooded the woods to 
such an extent that cutting and hauling were practically sus- 
pended, Temperatures have gone lower in the North, and 
while some sections still are encouraging mild weather, many 
others again are the scenes of much logging activity, and 
expect to keep operating at least for a month or six weeks 
longer. 

Kmployment agents of four large lumber companies arrived 
in Milwaukee Monday morning, March 4, in search of men 
to work in the camps. The Milwaukee free employment 
bureau also received a large number of calls for men by 
mail, A week previously all orders for men were ordered 
to be disregarded because of the then unfavorable conditions 
existing. During February the Milwaukee bureau sent more 
than 500 men to employment in the northern camps, and the 
total number furnished during the logging season of 1917- 
1918 gives the office probably first rank as a labor market 
for logging and lumbering in Wisconsin and upper Michigan. 

Deliveries of logs to mills are going forward in such volume 
that few if any are suffering from any shortage of supplies to 
maintain maximum capacity sawing operations. New busi- 
ness is being booked by mills at a rate that undoubtedly will 
require full-time work until late next fall. As a matter of 
fact, most mills at this time are from thirty to ninety days 
behind on old orders. Government demands continue to form 
the bulk of the requirements, altho industries are heavy 
buyers. Retail yards are placing orders rather sparingly, 
but this is not unusual at this season, 

The West Milwaukee locomotive and car shops of the Chi 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. have been placed 
on a 10-hour day working schedule in order to compensate 
for the scarcity of labor and to get all rolling stock into 
service as quickly as possible. The car repair shop, employ 
ing 2,000 men, bas been working nine hours a day and the 
men now are receiving time and a half for one hour's over- 
time. In the locomotive shops the 2,500 employees are get 
ting overtime for two hours, having previously worked an 
S8-hour day. 

From various centers of the logging and lumbering industry 
come reports that accidents during the season now closing 
have shown a decided increase over previous seasons, due 
probably to the fact that many of the men working in the 
woods during this winter are inexperienced and unused to 
woodcraft, Last fall, and even at this time, the need of men 
was so urgent that any able-bodied man who presented him 
self was given work without question as to his familiarity 
with the job. The heavy increase in accidents, therefore, is a 
natural consequence, 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


March 4.—The excellent demand for hardwood lumber con- 
tinues. In the opinion of prominent members of the trade 
here there are only two items which may be considered dull— 
No. 1 common plain oak and red gum in firsts and seconds. 
‘There is an exceptionally active call for sap gum in the higher 
grades and the lower grades of gum are in the largest call ever 
known at the highest prices ever experienced. There is likewise 
an excellent demand for high grade cottonwood, while the lower 
grades of the latter are in urgent request from box manufac 
turers. Box boards in cottonwood and gum are also in large 
call, with the supply relatively quite restricted. Oak in the 
higher grades is in splendid demand, quartered white being 
wanted for airplane propellers and for other purposes and 
plain oak being wanted in extraordinarily large volume, 
especially in thick steck, for wagon and other vehicle manu- 
facture. The call for ash is good in all grades and there is 
a very satisfactory demand for the hickory and cypress of- 
fered from this center. It is largely a question of manufac- 
turing and shipping, these two problems being of far greater 
importance at the moment than that of selling. The latter 
takes care of itself and prices are quite firm. Nonessentials 
are being taken care of wherever possible but the lumber busi- 
ness appears to be developing more and more into the supply- 
ing of the Government with what it needs. There is but 
slight increase in the number of cars available for log han- 
dling and production of hardwood lumber is still very much 
restricted because of inadequate log supplies. Meantime, out- 
bound shipments are being held back by embargoes and com- 
paratively little of Central Freight Association territory can 
be reached from Memphis. Lumber interests here are virtu- 
ally shut out altogether from Hastern Trunk Line territory. 

Ideal weather prevails thruout the valley territory and 
mills are operating at capacity wherever they are able to se- 
cure the necessary timber. ‘Those plants located close to their 
timberlands and operating their own railroads or steamboats 
are able to secure all the logs they want and they are produc- 
ing an unusually large percentage of the hardwood lumber 
now being turned out in the valley territory. Mills which 
are located on streams which are navigable also occupy a 
happy position with respect to log supplies. But the mills 
which depend on the public carriers for log transportation 


are still forced to run intermittently and their output is wot) 
below 50 percent on the average. 

The Gayoso Lumber Co., which recently completed exten- 
sive repairs and improvements at its big hardwood mills in 
South Memphis, and which had accumulated a considerable 
supply of logs on its yards as a result of its long idleness, is 
putting this plant on double shift, beginning today. 

The E, Sondheimer Co, is rebuilding its mill at Sondheimer, 
La. The old mill has been torn down and twenty-three mill- 
wrights have been put to work with a view to having the 
new plant ready for operation within ninety days. The re. 
built plant will have a daily capacity of 50,000 feet of hard- 
wood lumber, ‘The E. Sondheimer Co. began operations today 
at its mill at Shreveport, La. This was put out of commis- 
sion by the loss of machinery by fire a short time ago. The 
Madison Lumber Co., Tallulah, La., in which the E. Sond- 
heimer Co. is largely interested, will be able to start its new 
mill at that point in a few days. he necessary switching 
connections are now being installed. 

J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, announces that, following a visit 
to St. Louis, the Missouri Pacific system has agreed to furnish 
all the cars needed for moving logs to plants along its lines 
in Arkansas, in accordance with a ruling of the railroad ad 
ministration at Washington. He says the Frisco system 
promised more cars but did not agree to furnish anything like 
the quantity necessary for log handling. A conference will 
be held with A, H. Ngan, general superintendent of the Yazoo 
& Mississippi Valley road, regarding logging cars, this week. 

k. C. McInnis, general superintendent of the ‘Tallahatchie 
Lumber Co.’s plantation interests at Phillip, Miss., is at the 
Baptist Memorial Hospital recovering from a severe attack of 
appendicitis and an operation. He is getting along nicely, 
according to the latest reports and hopes to be back at work 
before long. Mrs. McInnis is here so that she may be near 
Mr. McInnis. 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


March 4.-With the arrival of warmer weather and an 
improvement in the fuel situation the outlook for the lum- 
ber trade and all other lines of industry is brighter, Saginaw 
Valley lumbermen are optimistic as to the future, and with 
a strong and steady demand for lumber, with the prices firm, 
prospects are encouraging. There is every indication that the 
building activities this year will be greater, while the demand 
for lumber and materials from manufacturers has never been 
heavier, 

As usual, however, there is always something to dampen 
the cnthusiasm, and this is no exception. The Saginaw 
Valley is threatened with a strike of its 2,400 coal miners 
because of a dispute at the small Albion mine, where the 
men have been out for some time. President Crutchfield 
of the Michigan miners threatens a State-wide Strike, and 
with this end in view sent out on March 2 a referendum 
vote to the miners on whether a strike should be called or 
not. If this vote favors a strike it will be so ordered, 
altho International President Frank P. Hayes of the United 
Mine Workers has advised that a strike should not be neces- 
sary to settle the trouble. 

Another condition that is proving a handicap is the shorta- 
age of freight cars. At a meeting of Saginaw manufacturers 
last week it developed that they are in need of 2,000 cars, 
and a message to this effect was wired by Secretary Julius 
I}. Kirby, of the Saginaw Board of Trade, to Director General 
McAdoo of the railroads, asking for relief. In reply a tele- 
gram was received March 2 from the railroad administration 
stating that all possible will be done to increase the supply 
of cars to the Pere Marquette at Saginaw. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


March 5.—lfardwood manufacturers report that trade has 
been very good during the last week or ten days and the 
weather conditions have been favorable. Logs are coming 
in more freely now than they have for some time and many 
of the large mills in this section are operated on fair time. 
Manufacturers are still optimistic over the outlook and believe 
that spring and summer will bring them in a nice volume of 
business. Collections are good and general trade conditions 
are better than they were a few months ago. The demand 
for the best grades of hardwood remains strong and _ prices 
tend upward, and in the opinion of most manufacturers prices 
will advance steadily. The grades of lumber that are in 
demand by the Government has been moving right along in 
spite of weather conditions and the car shortage, which was 
so serious a few wéeks ago. The car situation will get better 
in the opinion of many of the manufacturers here. Quartered 
white oak continues in good demand. Walnut is somewhat 
better, Poplar is strong. MWickory, elm and maple remain 
good. Many of the wood consuming factories in HKvansville 
and surrounding country continue to operate on full time. 

The steamboats on the Cumberland River are now handling 
“a great deal of lumber and other materials to Hadley’s Bend 
on that river for the big power plant that will be built by the 
Government. One of the big steamboat companies has a con 
tract to carry several million feet of lumber to the Govern- 
ment, 

For the first time women and girls are being employed in 
the various furniture factories at Shelbyville, Ind. More 
women are being added from time to time, they taking the 
places of the men who have been called to the colors. 

The planing mills of Evansville are not as busy as they 
generally are at this time of the year, but they are looking 
for a nice picking up in trade soon. Sash and door men say 
that trade.is only fair. 

The steamboats along the lower Ohio River and tributaries 
are as busy as they can be, since the resumption of naviga 
tion a few weeks ago. The towboats and tugboats are bring 
ing in many ties and staves from Green and Barren Rivers. 
The stave mills along Green River are said to be unusually 
busy just now. The cooperage plants in this section also 
report a fair amount of business, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


March 5.—Everything is in demand and it is largely a ques- 
tion of being able to make deliveries with a short supply of 
cars, and embargoes forcing a hold-up on all orders for de- 
livery in the New York and Boston districts. All thick stocks 
of oak, ash, hickory, elm ete, are still moving freely. Some 
very high prices have been obtained recently on high grade 
walnut, airplane stock being especially active at high prices 
due to high requirements demanded. Some 4/4, ones and twos, 
absolutely clear walnut sap no defect, 8 inches and up wide 
by 8 feet and up long, was sold at $300 a thousand feet. In 
ash a car of 4-inch was recently sold at $125 and a car of 
3-inch at $115. A quantity of hickory brought the following 
price: Six-quarter, firsts and seconds, $70 a thousand; No. 
1 common, $50; No. 2 common, $30, Plain oak is in big de- 
mand in 6/4 and up, there being some demand for 5/4 stock, 
but very little demand for 4/4 or 3/4 stock. Quartere: oak 
has been moving slowly for some time, and is hardly expected 
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to show improvement until the furniture and cabinet trade 
gets busy again. Gum has been fairly active and prices have 
heen well maintained, with the movement considered satis- 
factory under existing conditions. There is a heavy demand 
for material for manufacturing spokes and vehicle woodwork 
of one kind or another, box boards being very active in this 
connection. Poplar has been a good bet all season, and every- 
thing in this line is active. 

The general movement of lumber has been somewhat better, 
but the car supply in the South and also in the Louisville dis- 
trict is much shorter now as a result of the movement of cars 
into the Hast and North. The embargo situation is fairly 
well cleaned up except to the far Hast, and shipments are now 
moving to several points east of the Pittsburgh-Buffalo line, 
a section which it has been impossible to make deliveries in 
for several months. More lumber has been shipped out of the 
South during the last two weeks than during any other 
period since last summer, but this has required many cars 
which are now on other lines, resulting in a general shortage 
of supply. 

The general demand for lumber is good, and even the job- 
bers are beginning to get good and busy. One large local job- 
ber stated that there was an excellent demand for pine and 
other building materials, and that he believed things were 
going to be fairly active in the local building trades this 
spring. 

According to a recent announcement made by W. E. Glossop, 
city building inSpector of Louisville, the fire code ordinance is 
to be remodeled and, before being reported for action, will be 
submitted to the local building trades for approval. It is 
also understood that it will be submitted to the fire under- 
writers. For some time the manufacturers of brick and other 
fireproof materials have been endeavoring to have the code 
changed so that it will be more favorable to fireproof mate- 
rials. This will probably result in the new code being ar- 
ranged with a view of disqualifying lumber for use in Jocal 
construction to a marked degree, and lengthening the present 
fire lines so as to take in a greater section of the downtown 
part of the city. The retail lumber dealers are planning to 
keep in close touch with the matter, and make a fight for 


their interests. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


March §.—Building permits for Buffalo showed an increase 
in costs during February, the total being $493,000, as com- 
pared with $469,000 a year ago. The total for the first two 
months of the year is $930,000, as against $754,000 in that 
time last year, a gain of 23 percent. The figures are, how- 
ever, behind those of 1916, when the total was $1,194,000. 
Considering the weather of the first two months this year, 
the local showing is regarded as good. For the last week the 
number of permits was thirty-two and the total $112,700. 

A well known and veteran member of the manufacturing 
trade at Lockport, William W. Trevor, is retiring from busi- 
ness. He has resigned his position as president of the Trevor 
Manufacturing Co., which is the oldest manufacturing con- 
cern in Lockport. Mr. Trevor has been connected with the 
company for fifty-eight years. He holds a number of wood- 
working machinery patents. He will act as consulting en- 
gineer of the company. 

The demand for wood as fuel is expected to continue strong 
thruout this year, and the forestry officials of this State 
are predicting that coal will be about as scarce next winter 
as it has been during the one just closing. Some of the big 
shade trees which have stood for a great many years may 
have to succumb as the result of this new demand and when 
a big tree is cut up it oftentimes brings an attractive price. 
An instance is reported of a large elm tree which stood in 
front of the Y. M. C. A. building in Batavia for many years. 
Two years ago the upper limbs were cut off and yielded eight- 
een cords of wood. The trunk has been taken down now, the 
entire tree amounting to sixty cords, worth about $240. 

The latest plan proposed for this end of the barge canal 
is the building of a dam at Tonawanda, which will preserve 
the old level of Tonawanda Creek, and not allow it to drop 
down several feet, as was proposed when fhe existing dam, at 
the point where the creek flows into the Niagara River, was 
removed, Buffalo canalmen opposed the dropping of this 
level and will now be glad to learn that it will be retained, 

Some of the Buffalo lumber shippers are encouraged about 
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improvement in the car situation. One of them who is in the 
New England trade furnishing lumber to Philadelphia says 
that the eastern embargoes have disappeared considerably 
within the last week. Another who brings up willow lumber 
from Louisiana states that he has recelved invoices of quite 
a number of cars which have started from there with prospect 
of fairly good speed across the country. He has sold a large 
lot of this stock to furniture manufacturers eastward in this 
State, who use it for bottoms and linings for drawers and say 
it answers as well as basswood, which they now find hard to 
get. This wood is light and the only difficulty about it is 
that the supply will probably not last long. 

James Elgar (Inc.), a woodworking concern at Hornell, 
N. Y., has secured an order for building the above-deck wood- 
work for ocean vessels. The contract calls for nearly $1,000,- 
000 worth of work. This company has recently been in 
financial difficulties, but creditors say this contract will make 
it possible to even up the indebtedness, 

Knowlton Mixer, who went abroad recently to engage in 
Red Cross work, has been given the rank of major. He 1s 
head of the refugees of the department of civil affairs and 
these people are now being moved back in large numbers in 
expectation of the predicted German drive. Mr, Mixer has 
completely recovered from a severe illness and writes to 
friends here that he is now in excellent health. 

The Huntington & Finke Co. has increased its capital stock 
from $150,000 to $200,000. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


March 5.--The retail lumber business in St, Louis con 
tinues to show considerable improvement altho, of course, 
the demand has not yet reached the point it attained at this 
time last year. Some houses and flats are being built, and 
there is a brisk demand for materials to make repairs and 
alterations, which promises to be a big feature of the trade 
this year. The big shipping yards are still doing good busi- 
ness. 

According to the report of Eugene Smith, secretary of the 
Merchants’ Exchange, 3,322 cars of lumber were shipped 
from St. Louis last month, as against 7,094 for February 
last year, a loss of 3,772 cars. Receipts at St. Louis for last 
month were 5,857 cars, as against 12,757 cars for February, 
1917, a loss of 6,900 cars. 

Fred P. Hogue, assistant to the sales manager of the 
American Lumber Co., Merryville, La., is now in St. Louis 
arranging for the opening of a sales office in this city. The 
‘office will be in charge of R. L. Learmont, who has been 
the south Texas representative of the Louisiana Red Cypress 
Co. for the last five years. ‘The location of the office has not 
yet been selected. 

More yellow pine manufacturers are advising thelr trade 
that on account of the labor scarcity they have been com- 
pelled to discontinue the resaws at their mills, and will not 
accept any orders for resawed stock of any kind at any price. 
This action is likely to be general among the manufacturers. 

R. E. Shaw, president of the Whitehall Lumber Co., re- 
tailer at Whitehall, Ill, reports that conditions in that sec- 
tion are satisfactory, altho spring business has hardly opened 
up yet. ‘The outlook is for considerable building by farmers 
and for some activity in the town. A great many new barns 
will be built this year and instead of white pine, yellow pine 
drop siding will be used largely.” 

T. H. Garrett, of the T. H. Garrett Lumber Co., returned 
Saturday from a visit to the South, during which he visited 
mills in Louisiana in which he is interested and talked to a 
number of other manufacturers of southern pine. Mr. Gar- 
rett found these conditions existing: Stocks at the mills now 
below normal; a number of the mills running two-thirds 
capacity ; a fair supply of box cars being supplied the mills 
by the railroads, but shipments badly handicapped by em- 
bargoes, and prices firm. 

The building interests of St. Louis were urged to co- 
operate in educating prospective builders to the fact that 
building material prices will not soon be reduced and may 
even go higher by F. G. Boyd, secretary of the Building In- 
dustries’ Association of St. Louis, speaking at the annual din- 
ner of the association last Thursday night. Mr. Boyd said 
that the prospective builder should be reconciled to the 
building situation. A, Boeckeler, vice president of the 
Boeckeler Lumber Co., is the new president of the associa- 
tion, but he was out of the city. 
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Business in this line is jogging along at what the trade Is 
becoming educated to regard as a normal rate; that is, prac- 
tically as during the last two or three months. As long 
as the present abnormal conditions due to the war continue 
there can be no such thing as normal business in this line, 
which is so sensitive to increased or restricted volume of 
building, particularly residence construction. About the only 
bright spot in the picture at present is the forecast activity 
along the line of factory and industrial construction. A 
humber of large building enterprises are on foot and with 
the advent of settled weather the work will doubtless be 
pushed. This industrial expansion carries with it a certain 
amount of absolutely indispensable building of workmen’s 
homes, and the total amount of building of that sort during 
the present year will doubtless be large, especially as the 
Government will construct a great many homes for ship yard 
workers under the $50,000,000 appropriation for that purpose 
which recently passed Congress, while further legislation is 
pending for the appropriation of an equal amount for the 
housing of munitions workers. 


Locally the sash and door situation looks anything but 
rosy. With the building season, figuratively speaking, at 
hand, there is hardly any building in sight, so far as apart- 
ments, stores and homes are concerned, and, judging from the 
amount of work in the hands of architects, the conditions may 
not improve. There is going to be considerable factory and 
industrial building, which will need some millwork. Manu- 
facturers in central territory will be called upon to furnish 
additional millwork for the cantonment extensions at Camps 
Grant and Custer, which is estimated at about a hundred 
cars, but this volume is small when distributed among several 
inanufacturers. Local jobbers, who depend largely upon coun- 
re a ought to be feeling better than any one else in the 
rade, 

Reports from a few of the sash and door centers in various 
parts of the country hint at a little more hopeful outlook, 
while others indicate no improvement in sight. 

Building operations promise to be light in the twin cities 
this spring, and Minneapolis and St. Paul manufacturers are 
hot looking for anything like a normal season. Country 
building seems likely to run mainly to rough farm buildings, 
and so far retail yard demand for stock has been very light. 
ze factories there are operating on about the usual winter 

sis. 


There has been seme imprevement within the last few weeks 


in the situation as regards the normal business of the sash 
and door works and planing mills in St. Louls, Mo. Bids 
are being asked on an increasing number of plans, and the 
outlook is more encouraging. Further orders are being placed 
by the Government for the manufacture of boxes, to which the 
plants have been turning considerable attention of late. 


Business still is quiet at the Kansas City plants, only an 
occasional inquiry coming in as yet to remind the factory men 
that spring is near at hand, Factory managers are not very 
sanguine over the outlook for the coming year, judging from 
present conditions, and will be satisfied if business is up to 
50 percent of the normal. 

The door and millwork trade has not shown much increased 
activity with the factories at Buffalo, N. Y., but it is expected 
that some fair business will be placed toward the end of the 
month. From all indications the year ought to be a good 


one in this line, as industrial activity in the city is on an un-~ 


usually heavy scale as the result of war orders. Some of this 
factory work is placed outside, but the mills expect to furnish 
much material for dwellings. 

The Baltimore sash and door men report some improvement 
in general conditions, but also state that they are still far 
from what they would be with real activity among the private 
buyers, based upon a good revival in construction work, Much 
of the business continues to be on account of the Government, 
and is satisfactory enough as far as returns go. Those mem- 
bers of the trade, however, who have no Government orders 
report that they are getting few calls and that pronounced 
quiet prevails. 

The fir door and millwork market at Tacoma, Wash., is 
reported firm. Factories that did not go on the 8-hour basis 
Jast summer are awaiting the outcome of the Government 
order for 8-hour day in the lumber mills. Some of the fac- 
tories are cutting airplane stock largely. 

Business is quiet at the San Francisco sash and millwork 
plants. The door factories in the bay and peninsula districts 
are operating about as usual. Business is good at the door 
factories connected with the California white and sugar pine 
mills. There is no increase in production of pine door stock 
and open sash in the cutting-up shops at most of the mills. 

No further advance in domestic prices of window glass is 
noted, altho an increase of 45 percent in export prices has 
been announced. Manufacturers report a larger volume of 
business in February than fer the corresponding month of last 
year. 


AAD TOD SS ESS 


HARDWOODS 








Choice Northern Hardwoods 


At Pentoga, Mich., Marathon City, Wis. and our mills in 
Shawano County, Wis. we are now puttingjinto pile daily 


Over 100,000 Feet 


of choice hardwood lumber. 
e are anxious to quote factories on present and future 
needs. 


‘Famous’ Shawano County Hard Maple Our Specialty. 


Gill-Andrews Lumber Co. 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 








We Offer pry stock 


1 small car 8/4 No. 2 Com. & Bt’r Birch. 
1 car 5/4 No. 1 Com. & Bt’r Basswood. 
2 poh 4 ay Coes, 2 EY Sans ee 


runs wide. 
2 cars 8/4 No. 3 Com. Hard Maple. 
Tell Us Your Needs Today. 


Eau Claire Lumber Co.,™“yis'' 








‘Dry Hardwoods 


A Few Items we can Ship Promptly : 


1 car 4-4 No.1 C.& B. Red Birch | 1 car 5-4 No. 2 Common Birch 
3 cars 4-4 No.1 C.&B. Unsel. Birch | 1 car 4-4 Log Run Ash 


Get our prices today. 








Stevens & Jarvis Lumber Co. 
% EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN. a 








Maple-Beech-Elm—Ash 


Weare in position to quote you attrac- 
tive prices on the following items:— 
39 M ft. 1-1-1622" No. 1 Maple Flooring. 

33 Mft. ‘* 2” Clear ‘an 


200 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Common Maple. 
500 M ft. 5-4 = e 


500 M ft. 5-4 ~ Beech. 

150 M ft. 6-4 abe Elm. 

150 M ft. 6-4 No. 2 Common and Better Elm. 
10 M ft. 8-4 No. 1 is ™ ae 
40 M ft. 10-4 No. 1 = = ai 
40 M ft. 4-4 No. 2 ¢o ‘* Ash. 
30 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Common Ash. 


Tell us your needs today. 


The Kneeland - Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 








JACKSON & TINDLE 


ELM & BIRCH 


4-4 to 12-4—All Grades. 
4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4 No. 3 Hardwood. 
Mills at Pellston and Munsing, Michiggn, ; 


Main Office: BUFFALO, N. Y. 
SALES OFFICE: 303-304 Murray Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 











Bradley, Miller & Company | 
BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath. 


Attractive Prices on Lath ¥: 


for Illinois, Ohio and Michigan Deliveries. 
Write for List Today. y, 














=m} We Want Your Lists 
of regular stocks, or items you may 
think hard to move. Perhaps we 
can cash them. 

















All the Pines - Cypress - Hardwoods 
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Any Quantity—Quick Shipments 








MICHIGAN HAY is conceeded 
to be the best hay grown. 


‘*When in need write or wire’’ 


Ask to be put on our mailing 
list for regular quotations. 


W. A. BUNTING & COMPANY 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
i Largest Shippers of HAY in Michigan. 



























































Graves, Manbert, 
George & Company 














Cypress 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 


Lumber, Lath and 
Shingles 


also Tupelo Lumber, and have 
complete planing mill facilities. 

















Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 


CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 

















-Yellow Pine _ te ) 


Poitevent & Favre Yard Stock 
Mandeville,La., Lumber Co. Dimension to Finish. 
\ Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L. & L. & G. Bldg. J 








Sales Office, 


Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., nobce-ta 


Manufacturers of 


sot Stor Lat Y ELLOW Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Clase, 
Finish as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 











Powell Lumber Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 











KANSAS CITY, MO. 


March 5.—The shipping situation again causes a great 
deal of dissatisfaction in the lumber market. Both the Gulf 
coast and the Pacific coast mills report a considerable re- 
duction in the number of cars available for their regular 
business, and they generally advise their offices here that 
there is not likely to be any improvement in the situation 
for several weeks. Demand for lumber has not shown any 
particularly noticeable increase in this territory, but never- 
theless the tone of the market is a little brighter and more 
hopeful than it has been for some time. Lumbermen long 
since gave up any idea that there would be an average 
business this year, but apparently there will be a great deal 
of small work done and that is relied upon to keep the mar- 
ket going. Sash and door factory managers say they will 
be very well satisfied this year if their plants work up to 50 
percent of normal capacity. Usually the inquiry for factory 
stuff about this time of the year is a pretty fair indication 
of what is in prospect for the lumber market for the year, 
and so far the inquiry has been almost negligible. A heavy 
wind that swept thru southeast Kansas last Thursday night 
caused widespread damage, wrecking many buildings and un- 
roofing houses, and in some cases wrecking large buildings. 
This has created a considerable demand on the retail yards 
in that section and is expected to bring them into the market 
for heavier supplies. 

Rains the last week have further brightened crop prospects 
all thru the Southwest and have brought about conditions 
in the oil fields that will permit development work to go on 
at full speed and bring a better call for oil timbers. 

The Missouri Lumber & Land Co, has placed in its main 
offices here a service flag on which there are 122 stars. 

The Federal Lumber Co. has bought eleven tractors for 
use at its mills and in the woods. The company believes 
that logs can be handled more expeditiously with the trac- 
tors, especially over rough ground. In some cases the hauls 
will be four and five miles. The tractors also are to be used 
at the mills in hauling sawed timbers to the stock piles. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


March 5.—With the pleasant spring weather now prevail- 
ing in the South it is expected that logging operations, that 
have been badly handicapped for some time, will soon return 
to normal. The car supply still fluctuates, but on the whole 
a shortage exists that tends to curtail shipments materially. 
The embargo situation seems to be without precedent ; often- 
times customers will wire that certain territory is open but 
initial lines still refuse shipments, then again initial lines 
will advise that the embargo to some certain point has been 
raised and furnish cars to load, but before the car is loaded 
the embargo will be reinstated. 

The southern pine market is more active as to general 
demand than it has been in many months. A very large 
export demand has arisen, principally from South America. 
It can be safely said some very large orders have recently 
been placed with manufacturers in this district, mostly for 
Argentine and Brazil. 

It is generally believed that with spring there will come 
one of the biggest buying periods from rural sections of the 
country that have ever been experienced ; there are also some 
indications that the buying for trade in the larger cities is 
going to be considerably larger than trade reports at present 
indicate. 

Nearly all hardwoods are in good demand, 2-, 214-, 3-inch 
and thicker oak being difficult to procure, the price depend- 
ing largely on the shipper’s ability to deliver. Low grades 
in practically all varieties are rapidly advancing in price, this 
largely on account of shippers using what cars are available 
to market upper grades during the present stringent car 
shortage. The market on gum has been visibly affected by 
the difficulty encountered in logging it from the low lands 
during the recent unfavorable weather conditions, 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


March 4.—The mills in this section continue to book addi- 
tional new business and the volume is growing steadily. 
Prices also show a very encouraging steadiness, with those on 
many items that are in very heavy demand showing substan- 
tial advances. Railroads are busy placing large orders for 
stringers, caps, sills, car material in all workings and grades, 
dimension and smaller timbers with mills in and around 
Alexandria with the understanding that if they are released 
from Government work these orders will be shipped as soon 
as possible. Several of the trunk lines during the last two 
weeks have placed orders amounting to many millions of 
feet of southern pine, but all orders booked for this class of 
stock are booked with the understanding that the mills be 
released by the Federal Shipping Board before shipping them. 
Boards, shiplap and grooved roofing in all widths and grades 
are moving in great volume, all widths having a greater call 
than for some time, and the demand still continues heavy, 
with the result that many of the mills are very low on 1-inch 
stock, while others report shortage on several items, especially 
on No. 2. Prices either show a very good advance or are 
holding steady ; the general opinion is that they will continue 
to, advance, with very few, if any items showing any reduc- 
tion. 

Fencing in all grades still holds its former place as to de- 
mand, and prices show a steady improvement. One by 4- 
and 1x6-inch in both grades are leading in the movement, 
with the other workings called for in larger volume than 
heretofore. 

Labor conditions continue to become more acute weekly, 
with: additional mills being forced to close down until some 
kind of labor is found that will fill the places of those men 
that have been drafted or have gone to the farms. Millmen 
who, several weeks ago thought that the negro women could 
not be used for labor in the sawmills have altogether differ- 
ent idea of the question now, and realize that something 
will have to be done to supply the mills with labor enough 
to operate; either that, or else they will be required to close 
down entirely. There is still talk of getting the insurance 
companies to cover boys under 18 years old with the com- 
pensation insurance so as to give the mills additional labor 
to draw from, but there is no doubt that this will require 
many months to accomplish. In the meantime it is hoped that 
the mills can manage to operate their plants. 

Local trade conditions are excellent in this section of the 
country, and many mills report that the volume sold to local 
trade is becoming a large factor and that it is increasing 
steadily. Building permits continue to increase, each month 
showing a substantial increase over the previous one, 

The car supply, while not as plentiful as could be desired, 
is much better than a few weeks ago, and it is thought that 
additional equipment will be forthcoming in the near future. 
There is just as much optimism in this section as heretofore, 
and nothing is heard of as to concessions on any item ; in fact, 
it has been so long since anything relative to concessions has 
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been heard of in this section that it is virtually a thing 
of the past. Prices are steadily increasing on most items, 
and the general opinion is that they will increase even more 
in the near future. 

Additiowal orders for fleet schedules are being booked by 
several of the mills in and around Alexandria, with many 
others expected soon to book such orders. All mills shipping 
Government materials are securing all of the equipment neces- 
sary to move their product. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


March 5.—The longleaf yellow pine market remains prac- 
tically unchanged. All is being bought that can be moved and 
most of that which is being moved is Government stuff, 
There have been some orders placed during the last week for 
small size Government stuff. 

The shortleaf market is reported better than ever. The 
demand and supply are good but transportation is nothing to 
brag of. The greatest improvement is reported in shortleaf 
dimension stuff, while there is also a brisk trade in boards. 

In the cypress market the price is good but there is not 
much moving. Last week, however, a bit more was sold than 
usually. The shingle market, both pine and cypress, shows a 
good demand with strong prices. 

The Foundation Shipbuilding Co. has occupied its office at 
the plant. The office was rushed to completion by the work- 
ing force now employed at the plant, which is located at 
Brampton. Altho the company has occupied its new office at 
the plant, the office which is located in Hotel Savannah will 
remain open for about three weeks longer. Officials of the 
company say that it will be impossible to make the transfer 
from one office to the other in less time. There will be a labor 
office which will be permanently located in the city. This 
office will do the employing of men and attend to all matters 
which may arise from employees of the company. It is esti-. 
mated that about 1,000 men are employed. A complete office 
and field staff has been established. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


March 4.—Prices for all kinds of lumber are stiffening and 
an advance of about $1 a thousand has been reported during 
the last week with indications of further advances in the 
near future. The transportation problem in Texas and 
Louisiana has shown a big improvement in the last two weeks 
and the mills are having no trouble in securing the needed 
cars. The new and drastic demurrage rule has caused the 
dealers and others to make haste to unload their cars but a 
few had to pay for their delay before they learned all about 
the McAdoo order. 

Ship timber is being furnished the Government yards as 
fast as it can be used and the mills do not expect any trouble 
along this line unless the labor situation should become acute. 
The rains in the timber belt have caused a number of the 
closed mills to start again and if there were plenty of labor 
in the country the prospects would be brilliant. 

The retailers over the country are having no trouble to 
fill their yards and there is considerable building going on. 
Most of the army cantonments and camps have been com- 
pleted as originally planned but in several instances additions 
have been ordered by the War Department. Contractors were 
instructed last week to proceed on new construction work at 
Camp Logan at Houston at a cost estimated at $750,000. 
Orders are expected almost any day for construction work to 
start on an additional unit at Ellington Field, the aviation 
camp near Houston. This addition will cost about $750,000 
and require many thousands of feet of lumber. The land for 
the additional unit has already been leased by the War De- 


partment. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


March 5.—Optimism in the local lumber trade is still 
growing and some of the lumbermen have already realized 
on their optimism, for more lumber is moving than there 
has been for a number of weeks. Government lumber comes 
thru now in good time and it is constantly getting easier 
to put thru other than Government shipments, altho they are 
still scarce. Yesterday the Delaware and Chesapeake Canal 
was opened for navigation after being closed for a long time, 
and with the ice gone from the river there is a chance for 
some shipments by barge—if the barges can be secured. 
According to reports, some scattering car shipments are 
coming along even without permits and new permits are being 
issued rapidly. If heavy shipments can be made during the 
next few weeks, it may be possible that yards stocks can be 
brought up to a point where they can take care of the most 
pressing demands of the spring work. 

It is probable that building will still be held back this spring 
by the high prices and uncertain supplies of all kinds of 
building material, as well as the scarcity of labor. This will 
not affect the operations where the Government is building 
or backing the building work, because men in the Government 
employ need the homes. That work will be pushed as rapidly 
as possible. The work on the “Elmwood Site” for the homes 
for Hog Island workers is under way as far as the pre- 
liminaries go, surveying, public improvements etc., but the 
actual dwelling construction awaits the signature to the bill. 

The demand for all kinds of lumber is good, and both whole- 
sale and retail deliveries are far behind. Prices are high 
thruout the line. General business is good in most lines, and 
manufacturers are well booked up on spring deliveries. Col- 
lections are fair. 

The Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Association held an enjoy- 
able smoker at the City Club last Friday night, at which 
about twenty were present. Besides the smokes there was 
instrumental and vocal music, and a unique feature was a 
tournament on the billiard tables. President Coin officiated. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


March 5.—The car situation has been so acute during the 
last week that it became necessary for a number of the plan- 
ing mills to close down until the heavy accumulation of 
dressed stock could be removed. Mill operators and shippers 
generally state that the scarcity of cars and inability to move 
them promptly after they are made available have created the 
most embarrassing situation that has confronted them this 
winter. 

Local vessel masters have organized the Runnells Steamship 
Co., of Grand Island, N. Y., and will operate the steamers 
H. EB. Runnells, Arizona and Toltec in the lumber and coal 
trade. The Runnells and Arizona were purchased from the 
W. H. White Lumber Co., of Boyne City, Mich. Capt. John 
O’Hagen, of Tonawanda, is president and treasurer of the 
company, and Capt. Thomas Heffernan, of Tonawanda, is its 
secretary. 

The Eastern Lumber Co. is hopeful that a bill, appropriat- 
ing $25,000 in addition to previous sums allotted for the im- 
provement of the Ellicott Creek, will become a law so that the 
contract can be awarded and the channel deepened sufliciently 
to permit the company to send lumber, received by vesse!, from 
the river front to its yard, located on the creek, in as large 
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quantities as heretofore. Lighters are used in transferring 
the stock arriving by vessel to the yard. Unless the channel 
is deepened it will be possible to load the lighters with only a 
part of a cargo, owing to the shallowness of the stream, which 
has been lowered four feet by removal of the dam in the Tona- 
wanda Creek here, lowering the level of the barge canal to 
that of the Niagara River. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


March 6.—Logging operations in northern Minnesota are 
being wound up under difficulties, due to the thawing weather 
that prevailed last week. It ruined most of the snow roads, 
but was not warm enough to spoil ice roads. Cold weather 
succeeding the thaw has helped and by next week it is ex- 
pected that winter logging will be well cleaned up, and prac- 
tically all logs cut will have been gotten out of woods. The 
winter output is known to have been the lightest in many years, 
due to the scarcity of woodsmen. There was no real labor 
disturbance owing to the watchfulness of the authorities, 
put the latest reports say that I. W. W. leaders are secretly 
planning a sabotage measure, passing. the word around that 
woodsmen are all to burn their blankets May 1 and never 
go back unless conditions are improved in the way of wages, 
food and camp accommodations, 

Federal registration of all aliens will be urget by the 
Minnesota Public Safety Commission as a result of informa- 
tion received from northern Minnesota, where it is claimed 
that 2,000 lumber jacks have left their camps and gone to 
Wisconsin or other States to escape the registration required 
of all alien residents of Minnesota last week. The commis- 
sion has made an order requiring all aliens hereafter arriving 
in Minnesota to register within 48 hours with city or town 
clerks, and this will get the fleeing lumberjacks if they return 
to this State. Most of them were of Slav blood and Austrian 
allegiance. In some camps work was badly crippled by so 
many sudden departures. 

Considerable roofing and building paper stock was destroyed 
or damaged by a fire last week in the warehouse of the W. 8S. 
Nott Co. in this city, the loss being estimated at $165,000. 
Thirty carloads of roofing had been stored in the building 
only a few days before the fire. 


The H. O. Seiffert Co. of Everett, Wash., has placed its sales | 


agency here in the hands of N. J. McCormick, who also repre- 
sents the Anacortes Lumber & Box Co. of Anacortes, Wash., 
in this market, with offices recently established at 1136 Lum- 


ber Exchange. 
OMAHA, NEB. 


March 5.—Line yard buyers have been about the only 
customers of the big Omaha jobbers of late, as they seem to 
be about the only ones in the trade who have implicit con- 
fidence in the coming of active business as soon as spring 
opens. The general run of retail yards are afraid to stock 
up any heavier than they are now stocked, as they do not 
know what to expect of the spring trade. These are fairly 
well stocked up now, and do not care to add any more, as 
business has been dull as usual thru February. The line yard 
men, on the other hand, say there is no possibility of any- 
thing else but a brisk business with the farmers as soon as 
the roads dry off enough so that some hauling can be done. 
On the strength of this they are laying in heavily and thus 
keeping at least some business moving all the time with the 
wholesalers and mills. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


March 1.—The Defiance Lumber Co. is installing a pair of 
Corliss engines, 20x44, at its plant on the north water front 
to replace the old engine and to give the company an abun- 
dance of power. With the new engines the capacity of the 
mill will be increased 25,000 to 30,000 feet a day, giving a 
total output of around 150,000 feet. The bulk of the Defiance 
output is now going to ship lumber and Government orders, 
with some yard stock being made. President L. L. Doud says 
the Government is given first call on all lumber and that the 
bulk of the output is going to ship lumber just now. 

President Henry A. Rhodes, of the Tacoma Shipbuilding 
Co., returned this week from Washington, D. C., where he was 
before the Senate committee and the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration in behalf of contracts for wooden ships. The com- 
pany is building four Government ships, but has facilities for 
more and under the present plan is not allowed to accept con- 
tracts from private owners and no more contracts are being 
awarded by the Government. Mr. Rhodes says it is appar- 
ently the plan to clean up the present wood ship program 
before new contracts are made. Not all the members of the 
board, he says, are against wood ships, some of them 
realizing the need for ships of every description. Said Mr. 
Rhodes: “It has been contended that wood ships will not be 
able to compete with large steel ships after the war owing to 
the larger carrying capacity and lower cost per ton of opera- 
tion, But there will long be a need for wood vessels of 
around 3,000 tons for coastwise trade and they can be also 
operated on inland waters and island waters. The Pacific 
Northwest is the natural home of wood ship construction and 
the shipping interests need not waste time presenting their 
contentions to the board for the wood ship industry is going 
to thrive for several years anyhow, but the sanction of the 
Government would help it along.” The Tacoma Shipbuilding 
Co. has one of the best wood yards on the Tacoma tidelands, 
adjacent to the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.’s mills, and 
ely equipped for rapid and economical handling of 

umber. 

The Silver Lake Logging & Lumber Co. has completed build- 
ing into the Dahlman timber between Castle Rock and Silver 
Lake and has begun logging. 

The Pacific Shingle Co. is relying on storage capacity to 
help it keep running. C. BE. Hagberg, secretary-treasurer of 
the company, says that with requirements for a car a day, the 
mill was able to get one car all last week. Up to Thursday 
of this week the company had received two more cars. Mr. 
Hagberg reports the shingle market has stiffened a little lately 
and that shingle logs are also very scarce, 

No vessels are in port this week loading cargo lumber at 
all. The Danaher Lumber Co.-has, a vessel coming: soon for 
@ parce] shipment to the west Coast. The Puget Sound Lum- 
ber Co. has nothing in sight in the way of vessels for a week 
or so and the Dempsey Lumber Co. has nothing in. These 
mills are getting out all the Government and ship lumber they 
can, giving the Government first place and commercial busi- 
ness gets what is left. 

The Pierce County commissioners at a conference held 
Wednesday with the State highway commissioners here de- 
cided to abandon their plans for a steel bridge over the 
Hylebos waterway in:the newly developed tidelands ship yard 
and sawmill district and to substitute a wood bridge, thereby 
Saving $27,000, which is enough to pay for paving that is 
&ls0 much needed at this point. 

The Pacific Box Co., the largest manufacturer of this kind 
of goods in Tacoma, has purchased the plant of the Hillcrest 

umber Co, on Center Street in South Tacoma, and will re- 
Model it to give the company a box factory of capacity equal 
to its main plant at the head of the bay. The company has 


already twice doubled its capacity in the last few years. The 
present plant has a capacity of 85,000. to 100,000 feet of lum- 
ber a day, or an average of 20,000 boxes, 150 carloads: per 
month. The new plant.to be put in at the Hillcrest plant will 
have a similar capacity and will be known as the Aloha Box 
Co., altho owned and operated by J. T. Moore, president; A. J. 
Dykeman, vice president; Charles A. Pratt, secretary-treas- 
urer, the same officers as head the Pacific company. The 
main building at the Aloha plant will be 100x140 feet and 
work on it is now under way. The Pacific company is en- 
gaged on a big box order for the Borden milk plants at Kent, 
Wash., and in California ; is shipping heavily to the Hawaiian 
Islands and has an order for 1,500,000 boxes for Honolulu to 
get out. It makes a specialty of boxes for fruit growers. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


March 4,-—Of the large mills in the State three are oper- 
ating, and the Libby Lumber Co., Libby, Mont., expects to put 
on a night crew this month. Prices are about the same, and 
are likely to advance if the restriction on box cars by Hon. 
William G. McAdoo is not taken off soon. The weather has 
become so warm the last few days that the big companies are 
preparing to start their drives, which can not begin of course 
until the rivers swell, but some of the companies are boom- 
ing, rip-rapping etc. along the banks of the different farmers 
to keep the logs from tearing the land away. ‘Among the 
big drives this spring are the two of the Somers Lumber Co., 
Somers, one down the Stillwater River and one down the 
Flathead River, which will start about the latter part of April 
or May 1, for some of the companies are moving camp already. 

Donald D. Conn, superintendent of the Shevlin-Carpenter- 
Clark interests of Minneapolis, is spending a few days in the 
State, part of the time at one of the subsidiary mills, that of 
the Libby Lumber Co., Libby, Mont., also at Helena, in regard 
to railroad matters, and spent a little time in Kalispell inter- 
viewing F. D. Becker, secretary of the Montana Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

F. D. Becker, secretary of the Montana Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Kalispell, returned from Missoula, Spo- 
kane and other points, having gone on business the former 
part of the week. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


March 4.—Bellingham last week launched its fifth wooden 
steamship, the Catharine D., from the yards of the Pacific 
American Fisheries, which established these yards in June, 
1916. The company is now building three other wooden 
steamers and a fourth keel will soon be laid. Some of the 
vessels will be built for the Government, This concern is 
the largest buyer of lumber for ship building in northwestern 
Washington. The last vessel launched was christened by the 
83-year-old granddaughter of E. B. Deming, president of the 
company, and the craft bears her name. She was presented 
by the company with a Liberty bond. 

Three vessels are loading lumber at the B. K. Wood and 
Bloedel Donovan mills and two others will soon arrive here 
for lumber. At the BE. K. Wood mill the schooner Fred J. 
Wood is loading 800,000 feet for the west Coast and the steam 
schooner Shasta is loading 900,000 feet for southern Cali- 
fornia. At the Bloedel Donovan mill the schooner Premier 
has finished loading 300,000 feet for the west Coast and 
within a few days the steam schooner Santa Inez will berth 
there for 500,000 feet for the west Coast and about March 10 
the steam schooner Santa Rita will call there for 500,000 feet 
for the same destination. 

Bellingham mills in 1917 made the following coastal and 
offshore shipments, totaling approximately 40,000,000 feet: 
Australia, 6,730,000 feet; South America, 8,783,000 feet; 
Africa, 1,887,000 feet ; Hawaii, 12,171,000; British Columbia, 
1,268,000 feet; Alaska, 536,000 feet; China, 257,000 feet; 
Japan, 494,000 feet; Wales, 1,797,000 feet; India, 4,476,000 
feet ; Canal Zone, 308,000 feet; New Caledonia, 835,000 feet ; 
Tahiti, 330,000 feet. In addition several million feet were 
shipped to California by the E. K. Wood Lumber Co. and the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills. 

Conditions at the Delvan camp of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills have greatly improved since the introduction of 
soldier-loggers there, states J. J. Donovan, vice president. 
The soldiers fraternize with the civilian workers and not half 
as many men quit work every few days as was the case be- 
fore the troops arrived. In short, Mr. Donovan indicates, the 
soldiers have a stabilizing effect on the logging industry. 
The company is working twenty-four soldiers, who are offi- 
cered by two commissioned officers. 

The Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. will be cutting 
200,000 feet of logs a day within sixty days, it was announced 
this week by Vice President Thomas R. Harles after a confer- 
ence with his brother, Michael Harles, president of the com- 
pany, and Robert Nestos, logging superintendent. The camp 
is being established on the Baker River. 

The Old Oregon mill at Anacortes, recently bought by the 
Morrison Mill Co., will be improved by the installation of new 
machinery and part of it will be devoted to the manufacture 
of box shooks. 

J. O. Whitmarsh, superintendent of the Puget Sound & 
Baker River Logging Co., this week purchased $1,000 worth 
of war certificates, one of the heaviest purchases of the kind 
thus far made in northwestern Washington. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


March 2.—Producers of red cedar shingles in Everett re- 
port the car shortage condition more pronounced today than 
at any other time during the present winter, and as a result, 
it is reported, most of the mills plan to close down. While 
the demand for shingles is better this week than last, because 
of a slight warming up of.the Southwest, nevertheless the 
mills are unable to obtain shipping facilities and have large 
surplus stocks on hand, so large, in fact, that no more space 
remains for storage. The newly created 8-hour day—for cedar 
shingle operators expect to be included in that ruling—will be 
somewhat difficult to adjust in the cedar roofing plants be- 
cause part of the men work by the hour and part on piece 
work. ‘The shingle mills have not had a happy lot during the 
last few months, report owners, for, while lumber prices have 
been high and cars for them available, the cedar mills have 
been compelled to meet the occasional wage increases made by 
fir mills, even tho both demand and prices in roofing mate- 
rial were at a low ebb. 

Splendid headway in cutting Government orders is being 
made by the Crown Lumber Co., which is shipping 1,000,000 
feet a month to various points where military construction 
is under way. Much of the orders cut in this mill is 45- and 
50-foot stock. The Crown mill also is busy in cargo ship- 
ments, for today the Saginaw, carrying 300,000 feet for San 
Pedro, and the Charles Nelson, with 800,000 feet for San Fran- 
cisco, left Mukilteo bound for the South. This week the 
Nome City, with full cargo, cleared for San Francisco, and 
the barkentine Aurora left with 1,200,000 feet for Sidney. 

The customary activity obtains at the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Co.’s two mills, says Manager William Boner, and all the 
Government business the large plants can handle is being cut 
and delivered. ; 

At the plant of the Goldthwaite-Shaw Lumber & Box Co. 
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there is under construction a cannery tender for Alaskan de 
livery. The craft will be 150 feet long. The mill is cutting 
its own timbers. Three transformers of 100 kilowatts each, 
part of the Goldthwait-Shaw Co.'s new electrical equipment, 
have been installed. 

The Government has arranged for the cutting of a certain 
amount of timber on the Snohomish Indian reservation, north 
of Everett. The timber, according to unverified report, will 
be used for airplane stock. 

Rumor has it that fir logs are due for an advance of $2 a 
thousand March 1. Millmen consider logs high and scarce. 

The Canyon Lumber Co, reports a shortage of cars even 
for Government deliveries, while a pronounced shortage of box 
cars prevails. This company also reports receiving notifica- 
tion that thirty more units of ship building material are ready 
for placing with the mills. 

Locals of the Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen are 
preparing to elect delegates to attend a conference in Portland 
next Monday morning with Col. Brice P. Disque, at his bid- 
ding. It is taken for granted this called meeting is planned 
for the purpose of discussing the new 8-hour day and its 


ramifications. 
NEW YORK 


March 5.-—1t is difficult to report market opinions so they 
truly reflect the conflicting sentiment prevailing here, and the 
character of the opinion received depends entirely upon who 
is interviewed. ‘There probably has never been a time when 


the situation was so clouded as it is today, and while there 
are large amounts of Government contracts under way, the 
falling off in building is becoming more pronounced as spring 
approaches, and the fact that one may offset the other in vol- 
ume is not altogether an encouraging feature. Usually at this 
time of the year, retail yards are figuring with architects and 
builders on proposed building contracts, and the weather the 
last week has brought a vision of what usually occurs. Re- 
tailers find there is little prospect of their getting any sub- 
stantial percentage of this business this season and while 
there are enough prospective home builders, the patriotic 
sentiment prevailing in many centers against the employment 
of labor except where absolutely needed is operating as a 
deterrent. Whether this is right or wrong, it is a fact 
which can not be overlooked, and the trade finds that it is not 
centered in any particular organization effort as may be an- 
nounced directly or indirectly thru administration circles, 
but is centered in the individual who thinks he shows a pa- 
triotic attitude and is performing his duty when he refrains 
from providing more comfortable living centers, 

This is the feature that creates discouragement among 
many suburban retailers. On the other hand some of these 
yards are so located that they are sharing in the prosperity of 
plant extension and finding about all the business they can 
comfortably handle in line with the volume of lumber re- 
celved, Government contracts are plentiful and each week 
brings further announcements that indicate that lumber 
manufacturers will have all they can handle for a long while 
to come. The method, however, of distributing the orders and 
the fact that so much of the business must be placed with 
single units in large blocks means that all business is not 
so distributed that everyone gets his share. While the fact 
remains that a number of concerns are getting a slice of the 
business and others share in it indirectly there are still many 
more who if they rely upon ordinary sources of demand find 
little to do. Those who are successful in obtaining such con- 
tracts are kept busy on them for a long period so that the 
number of orders is entirely out of proportien to the volume 
of feet sold; consequently fewer people are reaping the bene- 
fit and this condition results in an entirely mixed attitude so 
far as prospective business is concerned. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


March 5.—Car shortage continues to make the lumber busi- 
ness most uncertain in Pittsburgh. There is, however, a 
noticeable increase in reports of disposition by lumber users 
to buy, if they can see where they will get their purchases 
from. Kmbargoes are bothering the trade especially from the 
southern fields. The hemlock situation is also becoming seri- 
ous. There are a stiff demand and a very limited supply in 
sight, many dealers say. The tone to building, aside from 
that known as industrial or manufacturing extension work, 
is working up to a spring season with but slight gains as yet. 
Financing new building operations is going to keep this situ- 
ation tense for some time.. However, plans are being taken 
up actively for apartment buildings and also for some better 
class houses. Building in volume increased last week en- 
couragingly, but its analysis showed the improvement to be 
that awaiting open weather for urgent repairs and extensions. 
Coal mining is being delayed by poor railroad service, but re- 
pairs and extensions are beimg pushed forward in the belief 
that with the spring well under way the transportation service 
will be normal again. This has made the coal mining fields 
one of the best features of the Pittsburgh lumber market. A 
good many improvements are being made along the rivers 
especially. 

The Ricks McCreight Lumber Co. reports that inquiries for 
business continue good but the difficulty in obtaining material 
has not lessened. Mr. Ricks, of this company, has started 
for the Northwest to get a line on white pine and hemlock 
for the summer and fall. 

The J. C. Donges Lumber Co. reports a much better tone 
to general trade, but the slow shipments and embargoes make 
it hard to do business. In fact, the situation is such as to 
make aggressive sales rather the exception than the rule in 
the lumber business, : 

The Acorn Lumber Co. is meeting with the usual em- 
bargoes but is making a good record in volume of possible 
business with priority orders. H. M. Domhoff, president of 
this company, in spite of the handicaps expresses confidence 
in the outlook for the summer business. 

The Germain Co. reports quiet trade conditions, but the 
company is getting its share just the same and President Ger- 
main thinks that improvement will come in the summer, with 
a more normal situation among the railroads. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


March 4.—Work is speedily progressing on the new car 
yard at Providence, R. I., where a million dollars is being 
spent to facilitate freight transportation in southern New 
England. As soon as this yard is finished it means a lessen- 
ing of the congestion at the Maybrook and Haarlem gateways, 
and a corresponding privilege of sending thru all southern 
New England freight trains to Providence unbroken, 

Mayor Whiton, of Quincy, Mass., where the great Govern- 
ment ship building plant is located, is in Washington endeav- 
oring to obtain a slice of the $50,000,000 appropriation by 
Congress for the housing of ship yard employees. It looks 
like he is going to succeed and a substantial slice of this ap- 
propriation will materially increase the demand in Boston for 
house building materials. 

The northern and eastern lumber trade has been much 
worried lately because of the license import-question. Gov- 
ernment advices, however, still state that lumber may be 
brought from the Canadian provinces without procuring leave 





— 


from Washington to de so. I[t is believed that a change js 
imminent, nevertheless, and it is thought that the time is not 
far off when the Government will require a license; 

The demand from the retailers for northern and eastern 
lumber {s no better than it has been for the last few months, 
The quantities of lumber demanded by the Government foy 
the present and future still control the market. Prices are 
very high, and striding higher, but there is a great difference 
in the quotations. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


March 4,——-Secretary Carl F. Speh, of the Turpentine & 
Rosin Producers’ Association, with several prominent mem. 
bers of the association, is in Washington to urge the enact- 
ment of the Harrison naval stores bill, introduced in the 
House by Representative B. P. Harrison of Mississippi. The 
party was given a hearing by the House agricultural com. 
mittee today, according to, a dispatch from Washington. The 
bill proposes a system of regulation for the naval stores in- 
dustry and has been formally endorsed by the association, 

Orleanians who have visited Gulf coast ship yards recently 
report a marked tightening up of precautionary measures, to 
prevent destruction or damage by enemy aliens. It is sald 
that the yards in the Moss Point-Pascagonia district are un- 
der military guard, while others have patrols and watchmen 
stationed at the gates who make strict scrutiny of all passes 
presented. Many of the visitors who apply for permits to 
inspect the yards are being courteously but firmly “turned 
down,” it is said. 

Representatives of the Louisiana levee districts held a 
meeting at Association of Commerce Hall last Friday to dis- 
cuss levee protection. Requests for the assignment of troops 
to patrol and protect the levees during high water have 
been declined by Secretary of War Baker. The majority of 
the conferees at Friday’s meeting contend that soldiers should 
be provided for that purpose. The levee authorities, they 
say, can protect the levee system against ordinary high-water 
hazards, but troops are needed to guard them against “enemy 
agents.” The conference finally, by unanimous vote, gave 
formal and emphatic endorsement to a petition sent to Goy- 
ernor Pleasant of Louisiana by the levee protection commit- 
tee of the St. James Parish Council of Defense, which enum- 
erates the war-time dangers involving the levee system and 
the havoc which might be wrought if they were bombed or 
otherwise breached by enemy agents, and urges that they 
should be patrolled by United States troops. It also sug- 
gests the electrical illumination of the levees by night as a 
means of increased protection. 

W. L. Houlton, the Tangipahoa Parish lumberman who 
recently bought the 5,100-acre game preserve owned by the 
Morris interests, says that it will be used in connection 
with his Uneedus farms. “I originally owned 30,000 acres of 
land in this parish,” he continues, “and last November bought 
40,000 acres from the Brooks-Scanlon company. I now have 
about 75,000 acres in all. As soon as we are tick-free, which 
is promised by next fall, I expect to specialize in registered 
stock.” Mr. Houlton has 700 head of blooded cattle—Aber- 
deen-Angus, Holsteins and Guernseys—on his Uneedus farms. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


March §.—The only thing in the yellow pine line that has 
been showing any weakness in this section lately is dimension 
stock, but even that is now on the upward trend. Many 
mills made no concessions on dimension but some concerns 
cutting principally dimension felt obliged to do some chop- 
ping in order to move some of their stock. Now, however, ac- 
cording to information in local lumber circles, the dimension 
situation is improving, and indications are that very soon 
there will be no weak spot in the yellow pine market. 

The call for timbers is strong, as it is for 1-inch boards 
and fencing. Thick finish is very strong, and the demand for 
flooring, ceiling and siding also shows much strength. Prices 
generally hold firm, with no inclination to decline, and a 
strong spring market is looked for, 

Locally, the building situation has shown much improve- 
ment lately. The building activities last month, for example, 
totaled $86,490, compared with only $17,853 the preceding 


month. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


March 2.—The market has the bit in its teeth this week and 
is running away. It is utterly impossible to quote local 
prices, for the reason that there is no price limit save the 
sky for obtainable lumber. 

While the several branches of the Government, thru the 
usual channels—the emergency bureaus of the various lum- 
ber associations—are still operating under the same prices 
that have been prescribed, the unusual activity of the whole- 
salers gives rise to the belief that the Government is at the 
same time operating thru these wholesalers in an endeavor to 
secure more lumber. 

Between the prices prescribed by the Government and those 
that are being offered for Government lumber, presumably by 
the wholesalers, there is an incompatibility that can scarcely 
be reconciled, and this has become a source of great embarrass- 
ment to the mills that have been consistently cutting Gov- 
ernment orders thru their several associations in this district 
and the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association. 

Almost unbelievable tales are told by manufacturers as to 
the operation of the wholesalers and their agents in the tim- 
bér districts. President J. HB. Graves, of the Georgia-Florida 
Saw Mill Association, said to the AMmRICAN LUMBERMAN 
representative that he has known of instances where inde- 
pendent buyers, beating the bushes for timber of certain di- 
mensions, have offered daily wages as high as $15 to wood 
choppers. This has had a demoralizing effect upon sawmill 
labor and has added to the already mountainous troubles of 
the operators. 

There never was a time when so many buyers are in the 
woods as today. Scouts are literally infesting every stand of 
timber in search of big trees, and where one is found suitable 
for certain purposes laborers are recruited on the spot under 
stress of unprecedented wages—anything to get the tree cut 
down and hauled to a railroad. 

This week has seen a gradual diminution of the embargo 
and cars are moving freely. This, however, applies to Govern- 
ment cars to a very large extent, commercial cars being held 
back for the movement of Government lumber. Up to a few 
days ago. even cars for the Government were held up, but the 
mild weather has had a material effect upon the situation and 
each mild day aids to clear the tracks of the congestion en- 
tailed by the snow and ice. Some commercial lumber has 
also been moved past embargoed points. 

The labor situation is as bad as it can be in regard to the 
supply and quality, and now the manufacturers obviously 
face @ propaganda of I. W. W. doctrine, which is to all ap- 
pearances a barrage fire sent out ahead of an advance which 
is coming in the way of organization. Literature bus been 
coming in from the Pacific coast of late, proclaiming gross 
injustice in the treatment of sawmill labor in “Dixie.” ed 
hours and poor pay are illuminated by large head lines, fol- 
lowed by a rabid text of incendiary propaganda. 
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BEAUMONT, TEX. 


March 4.«With the approach of spring the ¢enditien ef 
the lumber market shows decided improvement, particularly 
in the demand for and price of all kinds of timbers. The 
mills being restricted by the Government in the sale of this 
class of material, however, the number of sales recorded has 
not been exceedingly large. 

The demand for ship building timbers still holds the lead 
in the local market, the Government buying the entire pro- 
duction of this class of material. Also the Government is 
puying a great quantity of yard stocks for the construction of 
Liberty theaters, warehouses and other buildings at army 
training camps thruout the country. 

Another good rain the last week in north and central Texas 
reflects good crop conditions in the lumber consuming terri- 
tory and a strong demand for yard stocks, both for city and 
country trade, is looked for. 

The embargoes on lumber in the East have loosened up con- 
siderably, and during the last week many shipments were 
made to points as far east as Ohio and western Pennsylvania, 
but not a single carload of lumber went as far east as the 
Atlantic seaboard because of the abnormal congestion of 
railroad terminals. 

Railroads are back in the market and are buying all of the 
pridge, track and car material that the manufacturer can 
possibly ship. 

As far as this immediate section is concerned, the car sit- 
uation has materially improved, most of the manufacturers re- 
porting having received all of the cars necessary to take care 
of their shipments, altho at several points in the Beaumont 
district instances are cited where cars are yet scarce. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


March 5.—-With embargoes again in effect in this section, 
the lumber market in the Tuscaloosa district is apparently 
more or less unsteady. Railroads are jammed with loaded 
cars which they are unable to move, and lumbermen have 
been notified to hold up on orders consigned to Government 
officials, pending certain investigations now being made by 
the Federal Shipping Board. A very limited amount of lum- 
ber has been sent to Washington and Chicago during the last 
week, 

Recommendations of officials who recently inspected the 
Warrior River have resulted in an announcement that the 
Government will immediately spend $2,100,000 in improving 
the river and constructing barges and towboats. This will 
probably result in a large barge and boat building plant be- 
ing established at Tuscaloosa, and is looked upon as a hopeful 
sign by the lumbermen of the district, who see in these con- 
templated improvements an ultimate means of getting their 
product to market without the delays which they are now 
experiencing. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


March 2.—The application of the 8-hour law to the lumber 
camps and mills of this section has been the absorbing topic 
of interest in the lumber market the last week. Tho decided 
action was not taken until a general meeting in Portland 
during the last days of February the subject has been dis- 
cussed and practically decided upon by lumbermen and log- 
gers here, it being a foregone conclusion that the Government 
would favor it. Then, too, it has circumvented further pros- 
pective trouble by the I. W. W.’s and removes this contention 
at least from their propaganda. Those attending the mect 
ing at Portland from Grays Harbor were representatives of 
about every mill and leading logger. The feeling has been 
that whatever the Government favored would be met with 
prompt approval by all the lumber interests. Shipments of 
lumber last week were about the average. Of course the out- 
put of rived spruce has been as important as the 8-hour law 
discussion. <A strike of the caulkers at the ship yards who 
are now receiving and have received the highest pay of any 
of the wage earners of the harbor has attracted attention 
outside of the 8-hour and rived spruce subjects, The caulkers 
who have been receiving $7 for eight hours’ work will now 
receive $7.70. 

Commenting on the action of the Government in demand- 
ing the 8-hour day in lumber mills and lumber camps Former 
Mayor Eugene France, of this city, who is interested in mills 
here and in Willapa Harbor, says the mill owners and log- 
gers should have granted this demand of the workers some 
time ago and received the credit therefor which now goes to 
the Government. 

There is a movement here, backed by the New York Security 
League, for better conditions at the logging camps. The 
league will put men in the field to look after conditions and 
correct those which need it. One logging company whose 
camps were investigated readily complied with the suggestion 
to install shower baths, improve the sleeping quarters and 
make the surroundings of the dining room and kitchen more 
sanitary. 

H. C. Hansen, of the Hast Hoquiam Shingle Co., claims to 
have solved a great part of the difficult problem of rapid 
riving of spruce by a process fused years ago in the manu- 
facture of wooden pipe of large diameter before the use of 
wooden stave pipe came into general use. The most diffi- 
culty in riving spruce is caused by the presence of so-called pin 
knots in the heart of the trunk of the tree. These knots, 
while small, are exceedingly tough and make necessary the 
use of many wedges in splitting the tree. By the new process 
a boring machine, cutting a hole a foot or more in diameter 
thru the heart, will be used to eliminate the pin knots. A ma- 
chine to cut out these knots is to be tested out as soon as 
one has been constructed. 

The Airplane Spruce & Lumber Co., working under Govern 
ment contract, has located one of the finest bodies of air- 
Plane spruce stock about six miles south of Cosmopolis, and 
ten miles south of this city. A camp has been established 
and work is being done on the roads to get out the spruce. 
Some of this spruce is found on the ridges between rivers. 

A local theater was recently packed with loggers, lumber 
men members of the Loyal Legion and their families who had 
heen invited to witness free moving pictures of rived spruce 
operations which are now being carried on in many camps of 
the Grays Harbor country. The pictures were presented in two 
sections, the first showing actual logging and riving of spruce 
in the logging camps of the Columbia River and Grays Har- 
or country, and the second installment showing the Govern- 
ment handling the spruce in the rivers. Every process from 
the falling of the tree to the application of the final work 
was included. Corporal John Perry, who recently returned 
from France after having been at the front for three years, 
Spoke during the evening and pointed out the great need of 
airplane stock, The club house of the Grays Harbor Motor- 
ship Co., which cost $5,000, was dedicated Monday evening, 
Feb. 25, with a program of music and speeches. The club 
rooms are about the finest of any provided by a ship building 
Company on the Pacific coast. They contain a first aid 
hospital in charge of a trained nurse, sanitary wash rooms, 
clothes, drying rooms, assembly hall and bank concert room, 
and a lunch room. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Mareh 4.—eAeccording to the report of the State Marbor 
Commission, recently made public, the shipping at this port 
is on a decided increase. The customs officials have not yet 
finished their report on the value of exports and imports for 
February, but state it will show a good increase when com 
pleted. 

Work on port improvements in Mobile, involving an expendi 
ture of about $2,000,000 will shortly begin, contracts having 
been let and the contractors being now busy assembling men, 
and materials and equipment for the prosecution of the work. 
There will be three systems of port terminals constructed— 
one by the city, covering the Arlington docks construction ; 
a second by the Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad and a third 
by the Mobile & Ohio Railroad. The city’s improvement will 
cost $600,000 ; the Gulf, Mobile & Chicago will build four piers 
with warehouses and terminal facilities to accommodate a 
vast amount of shipping, for which $1,000,000 has been ap- 
propriated. The Mobile & Ohio is rebuilding its grain elevator 
and pier 7, The Government has approved the plans of the 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern, and as this road runs thru one of 
the finest lumber sections of the Gulf, there will be facilities 
for accommodating 7,000,000 feet of lumber at one time for 
loading into vessels for export, One of the warehouses will 
be six stories high, another four and four one-story. 

The development at Chickasaw continues with results al 
most bordering on magic. Streets and roads, of which there 
will be many miles paved, are being laid out and the company 
has set aside $25,000 alone to be expended in 
gardening, 

Bluff Springs, Fla., a nearby village, seems to have caught 
the infection of the development going on at Mobile and re 
port comes that industries and utilities are increasing there 
at a rapid rate. A new railroad has reached there and manu- 
facturing plants built that will employ hundreds of men. 
One of the largest veneering plants in the South is located 
there as well as two large hardwood mills and the outlook 
is good for two additional veneering plants. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


March 4.—It was thought a few days ago that the car sit- 
uation was improving and that it would continue to get 
better, but for the last week it has been very bad and right 
now there seems to be no prospects of an immediate improve- 
ment. Weather conditions are just right for the mills to 
turn out a maximum amount of lumber, but with the car 
situation so bad and labor conditions gradually growing worse 
there is not much chance for full production in this section. 
The small mills usually depend on the good seasons of the 
year to make their best cuts, but now some of them are not 
running at all and others are running with a small percent- 
age of a complete crew. A number of large Government jobs 
are starting up and it is expected that a number of the com 
mon laborers will go to this work. Market conditions are 
still good, mills having no trouble in getting orders. 

The contractors handling the work at Camp Shelby are 
engaging men of all kinds and it is understood that a number 
of additional hospital buildings and several more large ware 
houses will be added, and other buildings that are necessary 
in taking care of additional soldiers will be erected. Labor 
crews will be put to work ditching and draining all the land 
adjacent to the camp. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


March 4,—-Receipts of North Carolina pine are rapidly in 
creasing and last week about forty vessels have come in with 
cargoes, So bare was the local market, however, that the 
additions made by the fleet were hardly discernible, the box 
makers especlally snapping up the arrivals, with the Govern 
ment also calling for extensive stocks to carry on the military 
construction work in progress. Experienced lumbermen say 
that notwithstanding the new arrivals, the quotations may be 
expected to rule high, tho the extreme figures realized on 
some stocks by the yards, under the stress of great necessity 
can not, of course, be maintained, Manufacturers of short 
leaf pine point out that the mills are far from working up 
to their capacity, labor being scarce, and that the advance in 
the cost of production has been such as to preclude all idea 
that a material lowering of prices can take place. 

The movement of stocks has not greatly improved, it being 
not less difficult than before to have the railroads take ship- 
ments. Members of the trade have received notice of the 
restoration of the embargo at the Potomac yards of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, which means that the movement of 
stocks from the South is blocked. 

J. McD. Price, who has been engaged in the wholesale 
hardwood business ever since he retired as secretary of the 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association, and who has main- 
tained offices in the Knickerbocker Building, is about to leave 
Baltimore to locate at Barnesville, N. C., where he will super 
Intend the operation of a large hardwood mill to be erected 
by Fred Arn, of the J. M. Card Lumber Co., of Chattanooga, 
Tenn, Mr. Price, it is understood, will have an interest in 
the enterprise. The timber is stated to be virgin, the tract 
never having been cut on. Mr. Price is expected to leave the 
city in the next few weeks. 

Among visiting lumbermen here last week was John Mor 
row, of the Morrow-Gorman Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. Mr. 
Morrow. called on Harvey M. Dickson, secretary of the Na 
tional Lumber Exporters’ Association, and also saw some 
other members of the trade, He has been at Washington for 
a week or so, and bas taken Government orders for 3,000,000 
feet of lumber, : 

Several times last week and again today Harry J. Kraft, 
of the J. L. Gilbert & Bro. Lumber Co., of this city, has been 
at Washington as a delegate from Baltimore in connection 
with the fixing of definite prices for lumber taken by the 
Government from the yards here for its needs. Mr. Kraft, as 
Baltimore’s representative, was asked many queries, which he 
is reported to have answered in the most complete and con 
clusive manner. It is now expected that a report from the 
auditors will be filed perhaps this week, and that a final agree 
ment may be looked for shortly. 

M. 8S. Baer, of Richard P. Baer & Co., wholesale hardwood 
dealers, is back from a trip down South, which took him as 
far as Mobile, Ala., where he inspected the new sawmill which 
has just been completed by the Magazine Hardwood Co., the 
manufacturing branch of the firm, Mr. Baer looked after 
some of the details, and conferred with Mr. Thayer, the local 
manager. The plant has been put into regular operation with 
in the last few days, and is expected to turn out about 60,000 
feet of lumber a day. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


March 3.—The opening of a casket making establishment 
in connection with the large planing mill of the Weidemann 
& Lindem Co. in this city in the near future will give rise to 
a demand for much choice lumber of the higher priced and 
better grades. All plans are completed and the work of en 
larging the plant starts immediately. 

The ability of the Ann Arbor car ferries to cross the lake, 
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touching at Manitowoc, has served to lighten the freight con- 
gestion in this section. Many cars have been released and a 
number of extras found their way to Marinette during the 
week just closed, to the delight of the lumber shippers and 
merchants as well, At Manitowoc more than 500 cars had 
been waiting a week and 200 of these were moved in two 
days after the ferries were able to reach port. Four Pere 
Marquette and three Ann Arbor ferries were in port at one 
time and each carried loaded cars upon departing. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


March .2.—The advent of March brings with it a new 
order of things in the shape of the 8-hour law, which at one 
bound passes’ the experimental stage and becomes a fixed 
reality for this entire territory. ‘The millmen, under the 
additional stimulus of patriotic motive, have yielded grace- 
fully, and they view the situation as complacently as eould 
be expected, 

Briefly, the 8-hour day for the logging camps and the lum- 
ber mills means a curtailment of output approximating 20 
percent, together with a corresponding increase in the cost 
of production per thousand feet. No matter what theorists 
may say, the hard-headed operators who have become familiar 
with lumber from the ground up scout the idea that work- 
men will show any greater speed per hour than at present; 
at least they can not and will not do the old ten hours’ work 
in the new 8-hour day. 

Curtailment of output and added cost are two items caus- 
ing manufacturers to realize that they must have more money 
for their stock. Consequently, they are now holding out for 
higher prices. For the week ended Feb. 23 a total of 135 





mills reporting to the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
supplied figures showing actual production to be 21.7 percent 
below normal; orders 12.68 percent below actual production ; 
shipments 11.03 percent below actual production, and orders 
1.85 percent below slipments. The balance of unshipped 
orders Feb. 23 was 11,436 cars; rail orders below rail ship- 
ments, 1,262,988 feet, or 7.02 percent. 

This week the car shortage is more severe than last week— 
in fact, in all lines it is worse than at any other time within 


a year. Lumbermen do not look for relief in any degree until 
cold weather congestion, which has played havoc thruout the 
Hast, is relieved and some of the rolling stock which has 
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accumulated along the Atlantic seaboard once more starts 
on its return across the continent. Lumber for Federal 
purposes principally has been moving in such volume as to 
drain the Coast of cars; and today there is nothing quite so 
clear as the fact that a long interval will be required for 
those cars to get back here. Conditions have become s0 
critical that some roads are not allowing their cars to be 
billed off their own lines—as, for example, the Union Pacific 
refuses to bill its cars east of Omaha and Kansas City. Not 
many gondolas and flat cars are being used for commercial 
business, and manufacturers, with car shortage and increased 
cost of production staring them in the face, are reluctant 
to take on more business. But they keep right on cutting. 
Discount 22 is generally effective on all lines of uppers. Most 
of the mills are trying to hold for that level. Common is at 
least $1 to $1.50 stronger than it was two weeks ago. All 
kinds of cutting business is brisk, and timbers and car sills 
are in strong demand. 

The shingle industry is the hardest hit by the car short- 
age. The market is active and strong, but not a thing is 
being loaded out. Probably 50 percent of the mills have shut 
down. Stars for eastern delivery are quoted $2.40 to $2.60; 
and clears $2.80, $3 and even higher. ‘Crazy market,” ex- 
claims one wholesaler, in a hopeless effort to analyze condi- 
tions that have started quotations toward the sky. 

The I. W. W. are making ready for “blanketless day,” and 
declare it will be observed in the Pacific Northwest May 1. 
Lumber workers are expected to throw away their blankets, 
and compel employers to furnish a new supply of beds and 
bedding. The ‘‘wobblies” claim they will throw more than a 
thousand men out of work on “blanket day,” when the strike 
of last year will be renewed. Lumbermen, particularly in 
northern Idaho, while warned as to “blanket day,” are now 
combating wanton and systematic destruction of food. The 
men eat all they can; then they ruin bread, sugar, butter and 
other articles of food by mixing it with impurities. By this 
system the “red card” lumberjacks are making war on the 
Federal food program. 

The part now being played by the forests of the Puget 
Sound country was forcefully indicated this week in an ad- 
dress by Clarence L Reames, special representative of the 
United States attorney general in this territory. ‘The de- 
mand for ships is so urgent,” declared Mr. Reames, “that 
the war may be won or lost right here on Puget Sound.” 
His observation serves to emphasize the fact that a brand 
new industry, allied to the building of wooden ships, has 
sprung up in the forests. It is the marketing of ship knees. 
Practically every nook and corner of Puget Sound has been 
cruised by timbermen whose sole purpose is to find these 
highly desirable timbers. Many a rancher has parted with 
tough and unsightly trees, gnarled and twisted but having 
the proper turn to root and trunk; and now is jingling coin 
in his pocket, instead of looking doubtfully upon a growth 
that a few months ago was valuable solely for fuel. This 
week the Pacific Ship Knee Co., of Seattle, filed articles of 
incorporation—F.. J. EHitel, George Olson and C. W. Olson 
are the incorporators. The capital stock is only $1,000; but 
the bearing of this enterprise on the business of building 
wooden ships in this part of the world is far and away out 
of proportion to the size of the insignificant sum involved. 

During his visit to the Coast, Harry A. Prock, secretary 
of the Wyatt-Prock Lumber Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., made 
arrangements with W. J. Elliott, at present assistant manager 
of the Lester W. David Lumber Co., to open a Seattle office 
for the former company in the Stuart Building. Mr. Elliott 
has resigned from his present position, and will take up 
his new duties March 15. 

Circular 832, issued by the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bu- 
reau, Fred W. Alexander, manager, contains these figures 
for 1917, covering domestic cargo shipments of lumber: 
Washington, 630,578,495; British Columbia, 229,712; Ore- 
gon, 466,579,217 feet. Foreign—Washington, 179,503,264 ; 
British Columbia, 42,244,212; Oregon, 116,358,566 feet. The 
grand total of shipments inspected in 1917 is 1,368,747,688, 
as compared with 1,103,726,970 feet in 1916—a gain of 265,- 
020,718. Cargo shipments reported in 1917 were 1,458,- 
666,511, and cargo shipments inspected 1,018,354,737 feet. 
Total domestic cargo inspected was 678,613,389, and total 
rail shipments inspected 247,332,184 feet—a total domestic 
inspected 925,945,573. ‘Total foreign inspected was 339,741,- 
348—making a grand total inspected of 1,265.686,921 feet. 

At the Seattle branch of the Chicago Belting Co. the man- 
agement has been taken over by J. G. Hurtz, who has come 


from the main office and factory in Chicago. He succeeds: 


J. G. Cochett, who recently made other business arrange- 


ments. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


March 2.—Announcement by the Government that the 8- 
hour law is to be effective in all lumber mills and camps will 
have little effect on plants in the Ifiland Empire, as practically 
every company in eastern Washington and northern Idaho is 
now on the 8-hour basis. Lumbermen of this section express 
willingness to have the Government take over the lumber in- 
dustry for the period of the war if such a move is deemed 
advisable. 

So successful has been the employment of women in lighter 
work at mills and woodworking plants here that the number 
of women employees is being constantly increased. There are 
now about seventy-five women employed in this manner. “We 
will continue to employ women at the lighter work and will 
increase the number as needed,” said Manager C. M. Crego 
of the Western Pine Manufacturing Co., the first plant here 
to employ women. “Most of the work was formeriy done by 
boys and is not hard enough to be injurious to women. We 
pay them 30 cents an hour for their work, which amounts to 
$14.40 a week. Most of them come to us because it is more 
than they can earn by hard work in many other lines.” 

A. W. Laird, general manager of the Potlatch Lumber Co., 
has received a request from the national committee directing 
the war savings stamp campaign asking him to bring the sub- 
ject of stamp distribution directly to the attention of lumber- 
men and logging operators in Idaho. The plan is to have each 
company act as an agent, purchasing stamps in sufficient quan- 
tity to supply each timekeeper or camp clerk and holding him 
responsible for the results. Mr. Laird is bringing the matter 
to the persgnal attention of all lumbermen in the district. A 
systematic procedure for the purchase of thrift stamps is in 
force in the main office of the Potlatch Lumber Co., whereby 
the office messenger carries around a supply of stamps each 
morning. During the last fourteen days $121 worth of 
stamps have been sold. Mr. Laird, who has been recovering 
from a broken leg received a week ago when he fell from a 15- 
foot runway at the Potlatch Mill, is reported to be doing 
nicely. An X-ray disclosed the fact that the. bone had been 
fractured just two inches above the knee and the knee pan was 
not injured. 

T. A. Walters, attorney general of Idaho, was in Spokane 
this week following an inspection of lumber conditions in the 
northern part of Idaho. Mr. Walters is making a personal in- 
vestigation of the industrial troubles of the Idaho panhandle 
and will cover practically every important lumber camp in the 
district before his inspection trip is closed. 

The Hagle Rock Box & Lumber Co. completed its organiza- 


tion this week at Wenatchee, Wash., and the board of trustees 
elected the following officers: President, G. W. Lessenger; 
Cc. W. Babcock, vice president; A. Z. Wells, secretary; and 
D. E. Graves, treasurer. The stock amounting to $40,000 has 
all been subscribed. The company has purchased a sawmill 
and as soon as the roads are in condition it will be moved to 
Birch Mountain and operations started. Sheds and company 
houses will be built. 

The McGoldrick Lumber Co., of Spokane, has acquired over 
16,000 acres of timber, in exchange with the Northern Pacific 
Railroad and the Edward Rutledge Timber Co. The land is 
in Benwah County and will be held for future logging opera- 
tions. 

Sabotage by I. W. W. employed in northern Idaho lumber 
camps has taken the form of wanton destruction of food and 
the wobblies have been recently resorting to the running out 
of “slaves,” as they term the anti-I. W. W. laborers, from the 
camps. Claims have been made by leaders of the I. W. W. 
that they will throw a thousand men out of work on Blanket 
Day, May 1, when the strike of last year may be resumed, 
Lumbermen of the district are preparing. to meet the strike 
threats of the I. W. W. Recently a headquarters for the or. 
ganization has been reopened in Spokane and the distribution 
of inflammatory literature started in the camps. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


March 4.—Sash and door manufacturing plant products 
are going to advance, it appears; for the output will be 
greatly decimated in this district thru the diversion of many 
of the plants into the manufacture of airplane parts and ship 
yard material. The Oregon Planing Mill Association, of which 
T. C. McIntyre is manager, has entered into an agreement 
with Colonel Brice P. Disque, in charge of the spruce produc- 
tion division of the signal corps, for the manufacture of 
airplane parts from the spruce lumber being cut at the Goy- 
ernment cut-up mill at Vancouver, Wash., and two mills 
affiliated with this organization have already turned their 
attention to this work. Others will follow soon. Another 
sash and door factory here has been turned over by the owner 
to a ship yard building for the government and will be busy 
turning out its work instead of supplying the sash and door 
trade. 

The cut-up mill at Vancouver is being operated with all 
possible speed and thruout the Coast country men in the 
woods are sending in spruce cants as rapidly as they can be 
gotten out. H. S. Mitchell, who supervised the erection of 
the mill and the installation of the machinery, is still in 
charge there and will probably continue to operate it on a 
cost and percentage basis. However, no official announce- 
ment has been made in this respect yet. 

Immense quantities of lumber are being shipped east from 
here for ship building projects in the Hast and trainloads 
after trainloads are now enroute east with sawmill products, 
among them shipments of the finest timber ever seen any- 
where, An idea of the size of these timbers required for the 
ship building industry may be formed from: the fact that the 
Oregon Ship Timber Co.’s mill at Linnton cuts nothing shorter 
than 42 feet. This mill, in which E. D. Kingsley, of the West 
Oregon Lumber Co., is interested, is making a specialty of 
long stuff and is running full time. 

A. N. Hagen, who for several years has been general super- 
intendent of the Booth-Kelly mills at “Eugene, resigned re- 
cently and is taking a brief vacation here. 

The old Warrenton mill at Warrenton on the lower Colum- 
bia River near Astoria, now owned by the Hammond Lumber 
Co., is now operating double shift cutting about 160,000 
feet daily. To supply the mill with logs the company is build- 
ing a logging railroad up the Necanicum River. 

The motorship Carmen will be in Portland this week at the 
mills of the Inman-Poulsen Lumber Co. to complete its lum- 
ber cargo for Australia. This will be the vessel’s maiden 
voyage. The craft was built at Astoria for Swedish owners 
and is under the management of Anderson & Co. 

Monday afternoon, Feb. 25, the steamer Olackamas was 
launched from the ways of the Peninsula Shipbuilding Co., 
at St. Johns on the Lower Willamette, little Miss Florence 
Knapp, daughter of President F. C. Knapp, of the company, 
smashing the sparkling bottle over the bow of the hull as it 
started down the ways. The Clackamas is the first of ten 
hulls that the company is building for the Government on 
plans drawn by the company and distinct from any others 
now in use here. The hull is wooden and of the following 
dimensions: Length over all, 287 feet; beam, 49.8 feet; 
depth of hold, 27.6 feet. The motive power will be Westing- 
house turbine engines and Scott watertube boilers. The esti- 
mated speed is 10% knots. It is said that the vessel will 
have 15 percent greater carrying capacity than vessels of 
the same dimensions built on other plans. 

J. C. Goldthwaite, president of the Modoc Lumber Co., of 
Chiloquin, Ore., was in conference here last Friday with 
officials of the Southern Pacific Co. regarding the construc- 
tion of a logging railroad from his mill in Chiloquin back 
into the timber. Mr. Goldthwaite said his mill has been 
running day and night all winter and has produced an aver- 
age of 120,000 feet of white pine lumber a day. Chiloquin is 
25 miles north of Klamath Falls. The altitude is over 4,000 
feet and the average winter is very severe. The Modoc Lum- 
ber Co.'s mill was the only one there that operated all win- 
ter, and it was made possible because of little snow and much 
mild weather. 

John Saari, of the Saari-Tully Lumber Co., wholesaler, with 
offices in the Northwestern Bank Building, Portland, left the 
first of the week for Eveleth, Minn., to attend the annual 
meetings of the business interests of Saari Bros., of Eveleth, 
which has a large business in mining timbers, besides general 
store and other things. The Saari-Tully Lumber Co.'s bus!- 
ness is increasing so that it now is obliged to take on addi- 
tional office space. Mr. Saari will be absent a couple of 
weeks. 

W. A. Hammond, of W. A. Hammond & Co., San Francisco, 
is spending a few days in Portland on business, and in con- 
sultation with R. R. Lewis, the concerns Portland repre- 


sentative. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


March 4,—A brisk demand continues for heavy construction 
lumber, timbers, ship building material and lumber and ties 
for railroad use. There has been little improvement in the 
movement of yard stock in this city and surrounding territory, 
but prices are tending upward very sharply and, unless the 
retail lumbermen order at once, they will have to pay consid- 
erably more for new stocks. 

There are very strong indications that March will sce quite 
an advance in the prices of lumber of all kinds, owing to the 
adoption of the 8-hour law at the Douglas fir mills in the 
Northwest, which was followed promptly on Feb. 28 by similar 
action by the principal redwood lumber manufacturers in 
California. 

The offshore freight market is firm, with very few new 
charters announced lately. There is no increase in the supply 
of tonnage for export shipments of lumber and offshore lum- 
ber ‘freight rates continue very high. Coasting |umber 
freights continue very firm, with no increase in steam “chooD- 
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er tonnage, aS more coasting vessels have been sold for At- 
jantic trade. Coastwise freight quotations continue to be $7 
from Puget Sound or Columbia River to San Francisco and $8 
to southern California ports, with prospects of early advances 
due to the increase of $15 a month in wages just granted to 
sailors, firemen, cooks and waiters on the steamers. 

The motorship S. J. Allard, which recently returned to San 
Francisco after having taken on a cargo of 2,000,000 feet of 
Pacific coast lumber to Australia, is ready to sail for Puget 
Sound to load lumber for the Atlantic coast. The Allard, 
which was built at the St. Helens Shipbuilding Co.’s yard at 
St. Helens, Ore., and was operated by the McCormick Steam- 
ship Co. until recently, when it was commandeered by the 
Government, required scarcely any repairing for the coming 
voyage. Many of the other motor ships that have visited 
this port have undergone extensive repairs before leaving. 

Machinery for the sawmill and box factory to be built by 
eastern capitalists in Susanville is on the way to this city, 
according to a telegram received by the citizens’ committee 
appointed several weeks ago for the purpose of securing the 
projected plant. The machinery referred to was purchased in 
Oregon. ‘The telegram also stated that R. D. Baker, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., would arrive in Susanville within a few days to 
close up all details connected with the new enterprise. 

The McCloud River Lumber Co. started work at the logging 
camps this season earlier than ever before, and will attempt 
to make an unusually large cut of white and sugar pine this 
year. Good inducements are offered to men to work in the 
woods and mills, A thoro overhauling has been given the two 
large sawmills at McCloud. 

According to advices from Westwood, the Red River Lumber 
Co. has begun employing women in the factories connected 
with its big sawmill at that point. Women between the ages 
of 18 and 45 are eligible as employees, but all are required to 
wear overalls as a measure of safety. The pay offered is 25 
cents an hour. 

H. B. Hickey, of this city, states that the operations of the 
Westport Tie Co. are in full blast on Wages Creek, near 
Westport, Cal. HE. R. Hickey is manager of this company, 
which has just completed a railroad seven miles in length 
from Westport into the large tract of virgin redwood com- 
monly known as the Wages Creek timber, which is owned by 
Standish & Hickey. A sawmill will be operated on this 
property in the fall. A new wharf is being built at Westport, 
where steamers will load large quantities of redwood ties 
for the use of the Santa Fe railroad and other customers. 
An effort will be made to get out a million hewn ties this 

year on the above mentioned property, which is said to be 
the largest tract of virgin timber exclusively devoted to the 
tie manufacturing business in the United States, and it is ex- 
pected that at least 500,000 will be marketed. Fully 200 
men are now at work, making this the largest tie camp in 
America. Hewn ties are now bringing about $30 and the 
Santa Fe railroad is in the market for a great number, Good 
men can make $5 or $6 a day in the tie camps. 


OTTAWA, ONT. 


March 5.—In sympathy with the demand for dry lumber, 
of which local stocks are very short, prices on all grades 
moved up this week $2 a thousand feet. This is the second in- 
crease within a month, the better grades previously having in- 
creased $5 a thousand and the lower grades $2 a thousand. 

The demand for dry lumber from American importers is 
heavy, and local shippers are greatly handicapped by the 
lack of adequate transportation facilities. There is a short- 
age of cars, which has resulted in huge piles of lumber ready 
to ship being tied up here. Some firms have as much as 
5,000,000 feet still to ship, while others have upward of a 
million feet. If the present fine weather continues, how- 
ever, it is expected that the freight congestion will soon be 
overcome. 

Owing to the shortage of labor during the last season the 
production of logs in the Ottawa Valley district has been 
less than in former years. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


March 4.—Conditions in the lumber industry are Improv- 
ing with the warmer weather which is now prevailing in 
western Canada. ‘The lumber dealers expect a big farm 
business in barns, implement sheds, silos etc., this season. 
During the last two weeks buying has been very slow, on 
account of the severe weather. 

The mills at the Coast and in the mountains report a big 
shortage of clears. The airplane manufacturers are using fir 
in place of spruce and this has caused a scarcity of fir doors 
and window jambs, casing, base, edge grain, stepping and 
edge grain flooring, as the lumber required for the manufac- 
ture of these commodities goes into the manufacture of 
airplanes. Edge grain flooring has advanced $2 a thousand 
feet and for the first time in the history of the western lumber- 
ing industry is being sold for the same price as 1x4-inch, 

Labor troubles are causing a scarcity of shingles. Owing 
to the unrest caused by the I, W. W. labor is very unsettled 
and production is very difficult. 

The outlook for spring and summer, according to a Sas- 
katchewan manufacturer of spruce, is fair. The demand for 
Spruce products is steady, but much uncertainty exists as 
to labor conditions. ‘That there will be a big shortage is 
inevitable, and particularly in skilled lines, and if this con- 
ea develops there will be a considerably decreased produc- 

on, 

The lumber mills in Port Haney, B. C., are all busy and 
every sign indicates a good year’s business. War requirements 
and prairie prosperity consequent upon the harvesting of the 
$700,000,000 crop have stimulated production, 

Representations regarding the hardships that may be 
worked on the lumbering industry by a bill to be intro- 
duced to the British Columbia Provincial legislature are to 
be made by a committee of lumbermen, of which W. A. Anstie, 
Revelstoke, B. C., is chairman. Mr. Anstie says that it is the 
opinion of lumbermen that the Dill is badly drawn. Already 
the industry is heavily taxed, and the suggested income tax 
on corporations over $50,000 would affect all the lumber com- 
panies, There was a surtax put on last year and the old 
income tax is still running. 

The American schooner Puako has been charted to load 
about 1,300,000 feet of lumber for South Africa at the Hast- 
ings Mill, Vancouver, B. C. This is the second cargo this year 
to be loaded at this point for South Africa. 

A serious menace to navigation is to be found in the broken 
log booms now adrift in the Gulf of Georgia, and the first 
casualty to be reported is that of the steamer Coquitlam, 
Which has limped into Alert Bay, B. C., with a smashed pro- 
Peller and is tied up there waiting for a tow. The heavy 
Southwest gales of the last few wecks have broken up a num 
ber of booms of logs and these timbers are scattered all over 
the-gulf and the seas have been too rough to permit their 

& rounded up. Captain R. Batchelor, of Vancouver, esti- 
Dyes the logs adrift to amount to 2,000,000 feet. Big masses 
bers were adrift at the Ballenas Islands and he de- 

b hig the situation as the worst log spill he has ever seen. 





. TELLS OF EXPERIENCES IN FRANCE 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., March 4.—The following letter, de- 
scribing conditions in France as one of the lumber indus- 
try’s representatives in the forest engineers regiment sees 
them, was recently received by Mr. and Mrs. D. W. Ber- 
tran, of Laurel. The writer is George Keating, of Lake, 
Miss., who left a job as saw-filer in a Mississippi sawmill 
in response to the call to the colors: 


SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE, Jan. 15. 
Mr. and Mrs. D. W. Bertran, Laurel, Miss. 

DearR FRIENDS: Just a note to let you know I landed 
safely and am getting along nicely. Spent Thanksgiving and 
Christmas over here and must say I enjoyed both days. 

We have an ideal location. Reminds one of the Mississippi 
climate. The timber is very much like our shortleaf, but not 
near as large and all turpentined. In logging there is abso- 
lutely no waste. They cut the tree even with the surface, 
then dig up the stump and use it for fuel. Limbs and under- 
brush are bundled up and also used for fuel. 

The woods certainly are pretty. ‘The trees are all set out 
twelve feet apart and in perfect rows; looks more like a park 
than a forest. 

The natives are grand people, but a majority of them seem 
to be very poor. I guess conditions were different before the 
war, 

Visited a French sawmill the other day and really it was 
some mill; saws 8 inches wide, 3-4 space teeth, spring set. 
All the attention they get is to have them set once in a 
while and ground on an ordinary emery wheel stand like they 
used to grind tools in a machine shop. At that they were 
doing good work. 

Will give you a little description of the mill. There were 
two machines, the band mill and a combination engine and 
boiler. ‘They sawed their lumber on one side of a band saw 
and then on the other. The carriage was operated by a 
crank also setting the same way, the sawyer doing the whole 
job himself. 

The prevailing spirit among the French people is remark- 
able. I’ve been in a number of French homes and it seems 
that when the men were called to the front the women rela- 
tives all flocked to one home, and in that way you get a 
good chance to meet them, and you never hear them complain 
of their hardships or kick in the least about what they have 
~ thru. They seem ready to make any sacrifice in time 
of war. 

We are only a short distance from a good town’ I was on 
what we call a week-end pass, good from Friday, 5 p. m., till 
Sunday, 5 p. m. Had a real good time. I find living about 
as high over here as in the States, that is if you live the 
same as in the States. 

The only things they beat us in are drinks, champagnes, 
wines etc., and for some reason you don’t take to them like 
you do over there. Might add here to tell Mrs. Bertran you 
can’t get anything like home-made cake or candy in France. 
In fact, it is almost as scarce as American tobacco and 
cigarettes, which I haven’t seen in five weeks. 

Well, will close. Let me hear from you real soon. Answer. 





TO PREPARE PLANS FOR CAIRO RIVER TERMINAL 


Cairo, Iuu., March 5.—Since the publication of the 
last issue of the LUMBERMAN containing an article en- 
titled ‘‘Cairo Plans to Revive Its River Traffic’’ the 
city officials and the Association of Commerce direc- 
tors have taken advanced steps in this direction. 

Consulting Engineer C. HK. Smith, of St. Louis, the 
man who is responsible for the construction of the mod- 
ern river terminal in that city, has been to Cairo, tramped 
up and down the Ohio River front of this city from a 
point below the Halliday elevator to the Illinois Central 
railroad bridge twice in one day, drew rough sketches 
of the terminal which he conceived for Cairo and pre- 
sented his ideas to a public meeting the same afternoon. 

The result of Engineer Smith’s visit to this city is that 
he was employed to prepare plans and specifications for 
a modern river terminal in Cairo. When he undertook 
the job he predicted that it would take about thirty days 
to complete his advanced work. Engineer Smith found 
that Cairo has a most admirable location for a modern 
river terminal in the river front extending from Four- 
teenth Street to Eighth Street. 

As soon as the plans and specifications are completed 
the business interests will undertake to see how much 
money it will require to build this terminal and then 
ascertain just how the project can be financed. 

Cairo wants to be in on the ground floor of this re- 
vival of river traffic for it is a strategie point and ought 
to do a flourishing river business. 


~ 


LECTURES ON ASSOCIATION'S WORK 


NEw ORLEANS, La., March 4.—The regular ‘‘ Friday 
Night Talk’’ at the Association of Commerce hall last 
week was delivered by Secretary-Manager J. E. Rhodes 
of the Southern Pine Association. Mr. Rhodes chose 
‘‘industrial organization’’ for his theme, and in the 
course of his remarks described the work, methods and 
aims of the industrial associations, citing as illustrations 
the salient features of the work of his own association. 
He was followed with close interest thruout. 








REDUCES WORKING TIME TO TEN HOURS 


HammMonD, La., March 4.—After having operated its 
mill for fifteen years on an 11-hour basis the Hammond 
Lumber Co. on March 1 reduced its working time to ten 
hours daily and the mill is now being operated on that 
basis. This is in line with the custom of most of the 
larger mills in the South, which Jong ago adopted the 
10-hour day in lieu of the 11-hour day that had formerly 
prevailed. 

L. D. Nalty, secretary-treasurer of the Hammond Lum- 
ber Co., states that it is cutting every longleaf tree that 
possibly can be manufactured into timbers for the Gov- 
ernment’s boat schedules that concern is getting out, and 
already over half of its allotment has been shipped. 
Mr. Nalty says: ‘‘All men are very eager and seem to 
show the right kind of. spirit in aiding us to fill our 
contracts with the Emergency Fleet Corporation.’’ 

While plenty of cars are being supplied for the ship- 
ment of material for Government use, there is a scarcity 
of equipment for loading out dressed lumber, but alto- 
gether the Hammond Lumber Co. seems well satisfied 
with the share of rolling stock that is being assigned to it 
for the movement. of its products. 





YELLOW PINE 
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EAF 


TIMBER, LUMBER \ 
LATH and SHINGLES 
Special facilities for the production of large 


and long Timbers, Deals, other Export sizes 
and Car Material. 


For Our 
High Grade Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, 
Finish and other dressed stock— 


“ASK THE WHOLESALER” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLA. 
Codes — Motek and Telecode. 


| YELLOW PINE| 


KILN DRIED FLOORING ard CEILING, 
ROUGH and DRESSED TIMBER and PLANK. 


Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 


CUMMER LUMBER COMPANY 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA, 
Northern Sales Offices:—280 Madison Ave., New York City af 























Union Cypress Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties. 
HOPKINS. FLORIDA. 















‘CvPRESS Lum C9 in 


‘PALATKA, FLA: 





Send us your 


Inquiries and orders for Mixed Cars 
PINE. avo CYPRESS 


ng Leaf) (Gulf Red) 


Daily Capacity 500,000 Feet. 
Mills located on L. O. P. & G.R.R. 


Standard Lumber Company 
LIVE. OAK, FLORIDA. 








Kanfla Lumber Company. 


MANUFACTURING SPECIALISTS 
( Big Sizes) 


Florida rf Yellow Pine 


HOLT, FLORIDA 








THE TAYLOR COUNTY LUMBER CO. 


Band Sawed We are Noted for 
CYPRESS and QUICK SERVICE. 


LONG LEAF _ Southernand Eastern Sales 
YELLOW PINE cats sic Otice, 








Good Grades and Excellent Mill Work. 
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PACIFIC COAST 











Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
Manufacturers of 


Long Fir Joists 
Large Fir Timbers 


CAR MATERIAL 
and YARD STOCK 


FIR—HEMLOCK—SPRUCE—CEDAR 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
706 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 














LONG FIR JOISTS”... 
ano BIG TIMBERS =" 


Washington. 
Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood Red Cedar Shingles 


warps: —_ H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 
Transfer. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 








Railroad Material Dimension and Boards 
Select Common Rough Clears 


Car Material 4 4 FIR” Cedar Poles 


Hill Logging Co. 


BUNKER, WASH. 
No Kilns 


Manufacturers 








ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 


ALSO" 
California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling - Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN'S BUILDING 
110 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 











Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 
Our — CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
Specialty AND SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 








**Tote-road and Trail” 


by Douglas Malloch. 


A handsome new book 
of stirring verses about 
lumber, logging and 
life, by ‘‘ the lumber- 
man poet’’. Illustrated 
in full color from a 
series of oil paintings 
by Oliver Kemp. 








TOTE-ROAD 
AND TRAIL 


SARS 
; + 








DOUCLAS MALLUCH 





$1.25 postpaid. 
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American Lumberman 
431 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








Morris Welch, of the Welch’Lumber Co,, of Memphis, Tenn., 
called on several in the hardwood trade during the week, 


kK, V. Stuart, of the Menzies-Hale Lumber Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, was in Chicago Tuesday and visited local offices. 


EK. A. Lang, manager of the lumber department of the 
Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Co., spent part of the week at St. 
Louis, Mo. 


M. A. Mummert, president of the Mummert Lumber & Tie 
(o., left for Kansas City, Mo., Tuesday, expecting to stay the 
remainder of the week. 


Ashton P. Taylor, of the Pine Plume Lumber Co., Savannah, 
Ga., and Mrs, Taylor, after spending a short period in Chicago, 
expect to return south within a few days. 


Rowland $. Utley, representative in Chicago territory for 
the Aberdeen Lumber Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., returned to 
Chicago Wednesday after a two weeks’ visit among the con 
suming trade. 

Bert I. Cook, sales representative in Chicago territory for 
the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., of Kansas City, 
Mo., spent most the week in taking a “swing around the 
circle” of central Illinois and Missouri River towns. 


William IT. Hubbard, the well known hardwood wholesaler 
of Toledo, Ohio, and J, H, P, Smith, of Detroit, Mich., repre 
sentative in Michigan territory for the W. P. Brown & Sons 
Lumber Co., of Louisville, Ky., were early week local lumber 
trade visitors. 

A. W. Judd, secretary of the Gates Lumber Co., Wilmar, 
Ark., was in Chicago a part of the week conferring with 
Edward Dollarhide and R. L. Bunch, of the Dollarhide & 
Bunch Lumber Co., which represents the Gates Lumber Co. 
in Chicago territory. 


Burt EK. Steenson, of Whitewater, Wis., was in Chicago a 
few days this week on his way to points in Missouri and 
Florida, where he is engaged in cruising several large tracts 
of timber. Mr. Steenson has had long experience in timber 
estimating and is an ardent advocate of topographical maps 
as an aid to lumbering. 


J. F. Wilson, of the Johnson-Wentworth Co., northern pine 
operator of Cloquet, Minn., was in Chicago Thursday on his 
way home from Dayton, Ohio, where he had gone to attend 
the funeral of the late Peter Kuntz, one of Dayton’s best 
known citizens and widely known lumberman, who died last 
Sunday. 


Among the visitors late last week were J. EK. Stark, of 
James BE. Stark & Co.; R. L. Jurden, of Penrod-Jurden & Mc 
Cowen (Ine.) ; C. R. Ransom, of the Gayoso Lumber Co., and 
H. J. Richards, of J. H. Bonner & Sons, Memphis, Tenn. ; EB. A. 
Hamar, Worcester Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Chassell, and M. J. 
Fox, of the Von Platen Lumber Co., of Lron Mountain, Mich. 


Ifenry L. Coman, the well known northern lumber inspector 
of Menominee, Mich., was in Chicago a part of last week 
and called on some of his local friends. Mr. Coman is proud 
that his two boys are “doing their bit’ for their country. 
Ifenry L., who is 28 years old, is stationed at Camp Sherman, 
Chillicothe, Ohio, as a member of the First battery, artillery, 
and Lawrence J, is at Camp Presidio, near San Francisco. He 
is a member of Company 40, of the Coast Artillery Corps. 


Several Kentucky lumbermen in the last few days have 
entered the service of Uncle Sam. E. F. Devol, sales manager 
of the Louisville Point Lumber Co., of Louisville, has enlisted 
in the coast artillery division of the army; J. W. Bennett, 
manager of the Williamstown Lumber & Hardware Co., of 
Williamstown, has enlisted in the Twentieth Engineers (for 
est) and W. E. Congleton, of the Congleton-Davis Lumber 
Co., Versailles, has been called into military service. 


Ii. B. Hewes, of the Jeanerette Lumber & Shingle Co., 
Jeanerette, La., and Mrs. Hewes returned south early this 
week, Mrs. Hewes after being a patient in a Chicago hospital 
for nine weeks having greatly improved and feeling suffi 
ciently strong to make the trip home. Mr. Hewes, who is 
one of the well known cypress manufacturers in the South and 
Southeast, being connected with other interests, spent sev 
eral days in Chicago before Mrs. Hewes was able to leave 
the hospital. 

W. L. Brownlee, well known Detroit (Mich.) wholesaler, 
was in Chicago Wednesday on his way home from a trip to 
the northern mills looking for stocks. He reported finding 
very little stock for the market and millmen confident of the 
lumber situation. Mr. Brownlee handles considerable hemlock 
for water shipment and said that the best demand is for low 
grade hardwoods and hemlock for boxing and crating. J. W. 
Butcher, of the Kuehl-Butcher Lumber Co., was another lum 
ber trade visitor from Detroit during the week. 


Maleolm Miller, who is well known in the lumber trade 
thru his connection with the Lenox Sawmill Co., of Lenox, 
Ky., and later as advertising manager of the American Lum- 
her & Manufacturing Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., on March 1 be- 
came manager of the lumber department of the National 
Casket Co., with executive offices at Pittsburgh and branches 
in more than twenty other cities. His many friends will be 
pleased to learn of his further advancement and wish him 
success, at the same time knowing that he will achieve it. 


C. W. Myers, sales manager of the hardwood department 
of the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., Kansas City, Mo., was in 
Chicago Wednesday and called on several in the local trade. 
He reports the hardwood market experiencing a good demand 
and said he believed the heavy requirements of the vehicle 
manufacturers for stocks in the making of trucks and escort 
wagons for the Government would be helpful in strengthening 
the hardwood market in many ways and as spring advanced a 
stronger situation with all kinds of hardwoods should pre 
vail. 


N. (. Mather, vice president and general manager of the 


Lord & Bushnell Co., returned last Saturday from a quick 
business trip to ‘Texas points. He says that southern 
pine men report short stocks and orders far ahead of ability 
to ship out, with the demand for lumber not only keeping up 
but growing stronger. I. K. Lincoln, manager of the yellow 
pine department of the Hayden & Westcott Lumber Co., just 
back from a mill trip, tells a similar story about conditions 
in the South, adding that tho the car situation shows some 
improvement it still is such as to make the lumber manu- 
facturer’s head go round and round in a dizzy whirl. 


Albert. Deutsch, well known hardwood lumberman of San 
Antonio, Tex., and president of the Southwestern Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Club, which represents thirty-two hardwood 
manufacturers in Texas and Louisiana, was in Chicago a few 
days last week, having spent several weeks in the East on 
business, From here Mr. Deutsch went to Culver, Ind., to 
visit his son, Albert, who is a student at the military academy 


there. Mr. Deutsch, who is president of the Sabine River 
Lumber & Logging Co., which*manufactures hardwoods at 
Oakdale, La., and pine at Yelgar, La., and is a member of 
Hlillyer-Deutsch-Jarrett Co,, wholesaler of lumber and sash 
and doors, of San Antonio, reports southwestern hardwood 
inills filled with orders but suffering from a lack of cars in 
much the same manner as are other lumber producing con- 
cerns. He is optimistic about trade and believes the lumber 
business will be active for many months, altho distributed 
for different uses than in normal times. 


Krank H. Campbell, sales representative in Chicago terri 
tory for the Peavy-Byrnes and Peavy-Wilson lumber com- 
panies, of Shreveport, La., returned to Chicago Tuesday after 
spending a week in the South. Speaking of the market, as 
the mill people find it, Mr. Campbell reports a stronger tone 
to yellow pine, with no radical price changes, but prices 
easier to get than a little while ago. The greatest demand 
appears to be for inch and a quarter by 8, in 12- and 16-foot 
lengths, which is wanted in such quantities by the car com- 
panies that it becomes special cutting. This lumber is mostly 
needed for use in making for the Government the cars that 
are to be sent to France, The retail yard demand for No. 2 
boards and shiplap is still good and it is fair for 1x6, No, 2 
common. There also appears to be a good demand for 1x6 
and wider in No. 3 common boards and shiplap, and with 
1x4 in No. 3 common the demand seems to be best for the 
short lengths. Considering everything, the millmen feel that 
country yard demand is very fair, he said, and steady im- 
provement is looked for now that more springlike weather is 
at hand. 


P. J. Reilly, president of the National Shipbuilding Co., 
at whose yard in Orange, Tex., the largest wooden steamship 
ever built was launched last week, was in Chicago this week 
for a few days en route to his headquarters in New York, 
Mr. Reilly left Orange the day after the Cunard liner War 
Mystery was launched and said that after having given the 
vessel a thoro examination after its successful launching W. A. 
Ebsen, chief designer for the company, was more enthusiastic 
than ever, as it was found that there was a change of only 
three inches in the lines of the boat after launching. This is 
a record that is nothing less than remarkable, as it is not 
unusual for a change of a foot or more to occur in the lines 
of a boat after it has left the ways., Inasmuch as each suc- 
ceeding vessel on the ways of the company will contain some 
improvement over the first hulls laid, Mr. Reilly says that it 
is the belief of Mr. Ebsen that the Government vessels that 
are under construction at that yard will go into the water 
without showing the variation of even one inch, as these 
vessels are even stronger and of better construction than the 
one that has just been launched for the Cunard Line. 


Harry T. Kendall, general sales manager of the Kirby 
Bonner Lumber Co., of Houston, Tex., while in Chicago 
Wednesday and Thursday on his way east on a business trip 
spoke confidently of the yellow pine situation, saying the 
market later will likely rule even stronger than at present. 
“IT can not see how yellow pine can remain anything else but 
strong,” he said, “It might be that April will repeat its per- 
formance of last year when yellow pine advanced $5 within 
the period.” Mr. Kendall made it plain that the assertion was 
not a prediction but a probability, judging from conditions 
that exist. Stocks have gradually been growing shorter, he 
said, and now especially there is a shortage of inch lumber in 
all grades. As to the car situation, mills west of the river 
are now getting about enough cars to meet their needs while 
mills east of the river are gradually getting an improved 
car supply. Tho Mr. Kendall’s activities do not keep him in 
close touch with the boat building situation, he said that the 
company at Houston is making rapid progress on the eight 
boats it has under construction; that one will be launched 
shortly, and probably six will go into the water within a few 
weeks. He predicted that the public apathy against the 
wooden boat would pass away within a few months, as it will 
not take long after the boats are in service to prove their 
utility and their adaptability to mercantile needs in the 
shipping crisis produced by the war. 


H. A. Sellen, vice president and general manager of the 
Morgan Sash & Door Co., returned Tuesday after a two 
weeks’ business trip to various New England and eastern 
cities, and also Baltimore, where the company maintains a 
distributing warehouse. He reports that practically all east- 
ern building is now industrial, being for factories where 
munitions or war supplies will be made or to manufacture 
machinery to be used for such purposes. ‘The spring sash 
and door prospects in eastern territory are none too encour- 
aging, according to Mr. Sellen, who is generally found on 
the optimistic side of the fence, the opinion among dealers 
being that as the war progresses normal building will recede. 
However, there is no general feeling of depression in the 
Kast, the trade realizing that men will be in more active 
demand, for employment at one purpose or another than 
they ever have heen, and being steadily employed at good 
wages are potential builders, even tho they delay making 
homes for themselves or improving their present ones until 
after the war. “We are going thru the same business evolu 
tion as they did in England,” said Mr. Sellen, “and business 
today in England is busier than it has ever been, but along 
channels directed toward the supreme task of winning the 
war. We are adjusting ourselves to the same conditions, and 
the new activities are engaging us so we are going to be just 
as busy if not busier until the war ends.” 





FIRE IN LOCAL LUMBER DISTRICT 


A tire which destroyed the shed stocks of J. C. Deacon & 
Co., the Robert Maisey Lumber Co. and Henry Whitbeck, at 
Twenty-fourth and Loomis streets Wednesday night, not only 
burned three sheds containing several thousand feet of lumber 
but for a time threatened to spread to other nearby yards. 
The stocks of the Robert Maisey Lumber Co. and Mr. Whit 
beck were hardwoods, while the Deacon stocks included north- 
ern pine, norway and southern pine. The total insurance 
carried by the three concerns is $58,000, which will probably 
cover the loss. 





PLANS FOR CANTONMENT EXTENSIONS 

That there is likely to be another sitting of the war emer 
gency bureau of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association is apparent from the decision of the 
Government to make extensive additions to the cantonments 
at Camp Custer, Battle Creek, Mich., and Camp Grant, Rock- 
ford, Ill. Contracts it is said have already been let for new 
buildings at Rockford which will provide additional quar 
ters for 15,000 men, bringing Camp Grant up to where it can 
provide for 60,000 soldiers. The contractor who erected the 
original buildings is not going to do the work on the exteB- 
isons, and the present contractor, who is reported to be iD 
Washington this week, will know more about the lumber sup 
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plies of his return. It is underst6od that the northern manu- 
facturers are not going to make any move until conferences 
way be had with the new contractor, The extensions for 
Camp Custer, which are expected to double the capacity of 
the cantonment, are scheduled to start next week, It is more 
than likely the lumber required will come from Michigan and 
Wisconsin, as was the case with the original buildings. 

The Government wishes to have the extension work done 
when the new draft becomes operative in April and more 
young men are sent to the cantonments for. training. If the 
northern operators furnish the lumber it is likely they will 
repeat their record performance of quick lumber deliveries of 
a few months ago, when work was started at Rockford and 
Battle Creek. 


WISCONSIN LUMBERMAN AS A GOVERNMENT 
EXPERT 


Charles W. Croty, of Tomah, Wis., who before becoming 
connected with the State Council of Defense in Wisconsin 
traveled in Illinois and Wisconsin territory selling western 
lumber, has been summoned to Washington, D. C., where 
it is expected he will be assigned a position as lumber expert 
for the Government. He is well qualified for the position, 
having been connected with the lumber industry for the last 
twenty-five years in Michigan, Wisconsin and on the Pacific 
coast. He has been market commissioner with the State 
Council of Defense, his duties being to secure markets for 
producers of potatoes and other farm products and to supply 
these products to the consumer. His efforts here resulted in 
a more practical distribution of farm products to the con 
sumers in Wisconsin. 








ON INDUSTRIAL PEACE COMMITTEE 


Loyall A. Osborne, of New York, vice president of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. and chairman 
of the executive committee of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, has been appointed by Secretary of Labor 
Wilson a member of the Committee on Industrial Peace, a 
pody that is to remain active during the war. 

The committee, which consists of five representatives of 
employers, five labor leaders and two from public life, will 
provide a definite labor program in order that there may be 
industrial peace during the war, and thru its efforts seek to 
prevent interruption to industrial activity, which is so vitally 
necessary in the “win the war” program. 





IT WAS READ IN THE ‘‘A. L.’’ 


An inquiry from London, England, was received this week 
by the Acme Lumber & Shingle Co., the English company 
desiring American lumber for shipment to South Africa and 
saying that the local company’s advertisement was read in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ‘The letter was as follows: 

“We shall be glad to have your very lowest price, f. 0. b. 
New York, for direct shipment from that port to South 
Africa, for red cedar and redwood in 1 to 4 inches thick 
and 12 to 24 feet long, or as wide as possible, and 12 to 30 
feet long. We noticed your advertisement in the AMBRICAN 
LUMBERMAN. You also mention fir. If this is Oregon pine, 
we shall be glad to have your prices in the above mentioned 
sizes and also 3 by 9, 3 by 11, 3 by 6, 3 by 414, 4 by 9, 2 by 9, 
and 8 and 4 by 12 etce., in length of 10 feet and up. Please 
also quote white and western pine in 1 by 3 inches thick, 12 
feet long and up, and as wide as possible, 12 feet long and 
up as long as possible. Please give full particulars as regards 
the grades of each of the above.” 

The letter was from one of London’s best known firms of 
lumber exporters, and was a duplicate of the original. English 
firms are following the custom, on account of chances of mail 
being lost thru activities of “U’’ boats, of mailing duplicates 
of original letters on different days, assuring departure on 
different boats. Coincidentally, the original letter was never 
received by A. J. Barker, of the Acme Lumber & Shingle Co. 





GOVERNMENT LUMBER MILL OFFICER RESIGNS 


Superintendent A. S. Nicholson of the Menominee Indian 
Mills and Reservation has resigned his position on account of 
ill health. Much to the regret of the many in the lumber 
trade who know him Mr. Nicholson has found it necessary 
to give up his post as executive officer at Neopit, Wis. His 
resignation will take effect on March 81. 

Superintendent Nicholson has been in charge not only of 
the extensive Government lumber operation at Neopit but 
over the diversified interests of the agency and schools in ad 
ministering the affairs of the Indians of the reservation. He 
is widely known, especially among Wisconsin and Chicago 
lumbermen. He came into charge of the reservation affairs 
and the mill operation, representing an investment of more 
than a $1,000,000, in 1910. In the eight years since he has 
not only made the lumber operation, which at the time was 
yronounced a failure, a complete success, but administered 
the agency affairs in an extremely successful manner, and 
the Indians themselves, under his tutelage, have progressed 
wonderfully in industry and agriculture. The Indians now 
live in modern cottages and have the same comfortable fur 
nishings as others. The success of the mill operation is evi 
denced by the fact that dividends of more than $2,000,000 
have been placed by it in the Treasury Department at Wash- 
ington, D. C., since he took charge. He is recognized as an 
executive officer of ability who does things in a way that gets 
results. He expects, after a rest of a few months, to take up 
again duties in some Governmental capacity. His activities 
of benefit to the Indians are numbered in many different ways. 


——_—O—VoOor—rrres~ 


PERHAPS YOU HAVE MET THIS CHAP? 


There is now under arrest at Toledo, Ohio, according to 
formation furnished the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, Earl Nims, 
whose apprehension will be pleasing news to many lumber- 
men in different parts of the country. He was arrested by 
Federal authorities charged with forging bills of lading. 
ens to the Federal authorities, Nims is an old offender, 
Padre Served several terms in the Washington State peni 
thos ary and the authorities at Toledo will be glad to hear 
a any lumbermen who have been victimized by Nims. 
_ © has passed under several different aliases. His record, 
‘cording to the Federal officers is as follows: 
m erved several terms in Washington State penitentiary of 
‘ord as Earl Nims and W. M. Palmer. 
ac berated around Vancouver, B. C., in January, 1917, under 
_ of Jess Johnson and Ad. Johnson. Secured $600 on 
bill of lading for car of shingles. 
aid one time in and around Bellingham and Sumas and 
At — counties, Washington, as Earl Nims, shingle weaver. 
Ni uffalo, N. Y., in August, 1917, under names of F. 
a and Earl Marvin, 
a fared, Ohio, in November, 1917, representing himself 
ate Tom Miller and Clyde L. Miller. : 
leveland, Ohio, in November, 1917, as Francis Johnson. 
inches is described as follows: 38 years old, 5 feet, 4% 
ht, weighing 131 pounds, medium complexion, 


dary in heig 
hair, slim in build, and having slate colored eyes. 


in 


ABLE DISCUSSION OF THE HOUSING PROBLEM 


One of the big problems productive of the war—housing—is 
discussed very ably and thoroly in a pamphlet prepared by R. 
&. Whiting, architectural engineer of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, which will be published next 
week and be ready for distribution then. The pamphlet, which 
is entitled ‘‘“Housing and Industry,” is the result of research 
covering many weeks and personal visits to many industrial 
centers, where providing homes for the influx of workers 
due to the manufacture of munitions, or other war supplies, 
has presented a major problem. The pamphlet discusses indus- 
trial housing in all its possible aspects, is well illustrated with 
views taken at different centers showing homes built or under 
construction and gives several interior plans for model work- 
men’s homes. The illustrations include a birdseye view of Fire- 
stone Park at Akron, Ohio, a model subdivision laid out 
with a boulevard 110 feet wide, paved streets and sidewalks 
with shade trees, church, schools, and recreation grounds as 
well as every modern improvement; types of dwelling and 
cottages at Firestone Park; New England village type cottage 
being built at Flint, Mich.; model cottages at Worcester, 
Mass., Kenosha and Beliot, Wis., and Cleveland, Ohio, as well 
as the group of bungalows erected by the Snoqualmie Falls 
Lumber Co. of Snoqualmie Falls, Wash. 

In preparing the pamphlet Mr. Whiting first discusses the 
relation of homes to citizenship, aptly pointing out that the 
backbone of any community is its home owning citizens, and 
not only is the home owner the best type of citizen, but it is 
the desire of every normal person, if not a home owner, to 
become one. The single detached house is designated a true 
type of American home, and the pamphlet says that while 
double detached, duplex and terrace houses have been found 
serviceable, a real solving of the housing problem rests with 
the single house, and in instances of industrial housing with 
the workman’s cottage. 

Conditions brought about by the war have produced in 
centers made active by intensive manufacture of munitions 
or other war supplies a great shortage of the class of 
dwelling most desired by the workingmen. Results have been 
a troublesome problem, but judging from accomplishments 
at different centers, which are detailed in the pamphlet for 
the purpose of acquainting the lumber industry with what 
may be done at many other places experiencing a dearth of 
homes, the problem is simply one of the many phases of 





RK. S. WHITING, CHICAGO ; 


Architectural Engineer, National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association 


“winning the war” program that are not only going to be 
attacked but solved. 


Resources of the Workingman 

Inasmuch as the resources of the average workman are 
limited, the prime factors in building a cottage for him are 
providing a part payment plan, limiting the cost of con- 
struction in every practical way to supply the workman’s 
needs, and at the same time furnishing sufficlent comfort and 
happiness at a cost within his reach. No matter whether 
building of homes for workmen is prompted by philanthropy 
or for financial gain, the pamphlet says, the building of one 
adds just one bit more to our growing army of home owners 
and tends to inspire feelings of thrift, comfort, and independ 
ence which are the roots of genulne Americanism, 

In localities where foreign labor is largely employed, more 
especially in the coal and iron regions and at munition plant 
centers, dwellings built to rent are more in demand than those 
built to sell, and mostly the types of houses necessary are 
those desirable for unskilled labor. It is pointed out that 
local conditions control very largely the methods to be em 
ployed in making houses available for workmen, and that 
there exists in some manufacturing centers a distinct apathy 
on the part of workmen to any housing scheme promoted by 
their employers, a condition due to lack of harmony between 
employers and employees, while on the other hand home build 
ing by independent real estate companies has, in many in- 
stances, resulted in property values becoming so inflated 
that the purchase of a home has been out of reach of the 
average workman. The pamphlet gives a detailed study of 
the industrial housing situation as it exists at such cities 
as Akron and Cleveland, Ohio; Flint, Mich., and Kenosha and 
Beloit, Wis., towns that are typical from the viewpoint of a 
large new population due to activity at war supply plants. 
What has been done at Flint, Mich., was reviewed at length 
in last week’s issue of the AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. Typical 
homes providing instances cited are as follows: fifty-eight 
homes built at Worcester, Mass., were disposed of at $3,851.50 
each, including land valued at $685. The houses were sold 
to workmen on a 10 percent down payment and the balance 
in two notes, one for twelve years for $1,000 at 5 percent 
and the other the balance of the purchase price, payable ou 
demand at the same interest rate. At Beloit, Wis., houses of 
thirty different varieties and in groups of fifty have been 
erected, These homes have been entirely built of wood above 
the foundation, some exteriors being treated with shingles, 
some with siding, some with stucco and others with a combi- 
nation of them. The homes contain from four to seven rooms 
and are modern in every way. ‘The purchase price varies 
from $1,600 to $2,500, including land improvements, und is 
paid for on a basis of 10 percent down and 1 percent « month, 

Where More Homes Are Needed 

lu u study of the problem of housing it is shown that there 
is a serious housing shortage in the following cities: Akron, 
Bucyrus, Cleveland, Bast Palestine, Elyria, Girard, Lorain, 


a“ 





Marietta, Portsmouth, Sandusky, Toledo, Troy, and Yetngs- 
town, Ohio; Allentown, Beaver Falls, Bethlebem, Coateville, 
Columbia, Erie, Farrell, Franklin, Johnstown, Lebanen, Olli 
City and Sharon, Pa,; Amesbury, Greenfield, Haverill, Mans- 
fleld, Merrimac, Newburyport, Quincy, and Rockland, Mass. ; 
Derby, New London, Norwich, Plainville, Shelton, Stonington, 
and Waterbury, Conn.; Flint, Grand Haven, Holly, Pontiac, 
St. Joseph, and Wayne, Mich.; Johnson City, Lockport, Mon- 
tour Falls, Mount Vernon, Niagara Fails, Olean, and Water- 
town, N. Y.; Elizabeth, Newark, and New Brunswick, N. J.; 
Hopewell and Portsmouth, Va.; Joliet and Rockford, Ill. ; 
Anniston, Ala.; Beaumont, Tex.; Charleston, 8. C.; Charles- 
ton, W. Va.; Kokomo, Ind.; Ownesboro, Ky.; Phoenix, Ariz. ; 
St. Joseph, Mo.; and Topeka, Kan. 

Some of the other subjects discussed in the pamphlet are 
consistent location of houses, scarcity of unskilled labor, 
England's labor problem, wood for home building, the colonial 
home, guarding against fire and importance of chimney con- 
struction, State and municipal housing laws, advantages of 
wood construction, women and the home, the architect, lumber 
dealers’ service, building and loan associations, the moderate 
cost house, and the variation of costs in different sections of 
the country. 

Conclusions That Are Reached 

The pamphlet closes with the following conclusions ; 

Housing conditions at industrial centers are insufficient and 
prompt relief is essential for the morale of the workers, La- 
bor turnover in some cases was reported as high as 200 per- 
cent in 1917. 

Employees should be made conversant with the objects and 
necessities for providing them with adequate and reasonable 
cost homes and encouraged in this business of saving as be- 
ing the key to good, permanent citizenship. Social propaganda 
may be an excellent adjunct if properly conducted and not 
overdone, 

Hach industry should finance and develop its own housing 
scheme if possible. However, the Government might assist by 
furnishing financial aid and supervision where conditions 
make this necessary. 

Developments should be intelligently planned to avoid 
stereotyped houses and streets. Variety in design of houses 
as well as good economical materials in construction gives 
satisfaction, low maintenance and long life. 

Workers should be housed in communities developed by 
the industry which employs them, but such communities 
should not exclude others who desire to be housed therein. 





A LITTLE FRENCH WOULD WIN A HOME 


An American soldier who knew a little French could easily 
win a home in France is a thought expressed in a letter from 
First Lieut. J. A. Gorman to W. 8S. Winegar, president of the 
Vilas County Lumber Co., but the girls in the office of the 
company in Chicago, tho glad to hear from “Joe,” did not 
exactly like what he said about the French girls. ‘Joe’? Gor 
man, as everyone who is acquainted with him knows, is big, 
strong, handsome and single, which in the eyes of the fair 
sex is a combination that no other “four of a kind” can beat. 
Mr. Gorman before leaving for France was sales manager 
at the Chicago office of the company, which has its northern 
operation at Winegar, Wis, His letter is as follows: 

“Have been traveling ever since I left the States and just 
lunded in a permanent spot three days ago. Like France very 
much better than I do England. People are very friendly and 
every town full of women, who are also friendly. If a fellow 
could talk a little French he could own the town and win a 
home, but the girls here are even willing to overlook that 
handicap as long as you are a soldier. I was about tweuty 
days coming across on the boat, as we did not come direct 
und we had a good deal of rough weather. We have soldiers 
here from every corner of the globe, practically every one you 
meet being in uniform. You get a different idea of the war 
over here than you do in the States. 

“One strange thing about this country is I have not seen 
«a Jumber yard or a frame house since I have been in France. 
Everything is built of brick or stone. Was in the chateau 
country for a few days and had the opportunity of going 
thru some very wonderful chateaus built by former kings. 
Am feeling fine and dandy and hope everything is going good 
with you and that business is booming. Will write you again 
soon. Regards to all. Have not received any mail since I 
left the States, but expect to now as long as I am located. 

“Jor.” 

Mr. Gorman is a first Meutenant, infantry, O. R.C., A. EB. ¥., 
and letters may reach him via New York City. When his 
letter reached the Chicago office Mr. Winegar was up north 
at the mill. The girls at the office could not wait until his 
return and voluntarily assumed the responsibility of opening 
it. Then imagine their chagrin when he “spilled” the stuff 
about the French girls. 





RECENT ISSUE OF CREDIT BOOK 

The Lumbermen’s Credit Association of Chicago in an 
nouncing the February issue of the Red Book says that special 
attention has been given to the elimination of the ‘‘dead” 
material in the preceding volume, and that the new volume 
is up to the minute on new concerns and changes with old 
ones, which are of such interest to the trade. The ratings 
are carefully compiled and revised and the latest issue of 
the Red Book keeps up to the high mar that it has set as a 
credit rating guide. The association, which also specializes 
in the collection business in the lumber trade, says that if any 
subscribers did not receive the recent issue of the Red Book 
it should be promptly notified of the fact. 





CHICAGO A GOVERNMENT WAREHOUSE 
CENTER 

The growth of the Government’s supply business in Chicago 
has been so pronounced that a decision has been reached to 
build another monster warehouse in the Central Manufactur 
ing District on the South Side in addition to the monster 
warehouse recently completed. To show how rapidly. the 
Government works when once a decision is made, within fifteen 
hours after General Goethals authorized the building of the 
new $3,000,000 warehouse at Thirty-ninth Street, west of 
Ashland Avenue, 500 men with steam shovels were busy at 
the excavuting work. The new building, while of re- 
enforced concrete, will require about 1,500,000 feet of lumber 
for concrete form work. It will have a frontage of 600 feet 
on Ashland Avenue, and will be 500 feet deep, having a total 
floor space capacity of 1,800,000 square feet and a capacity 
of 27,000,000 cubic feet. Only two of the three units that 
will make up the building will be constructed at present. 

The building will more than double the capacity of the pres 
ent Chicago warehouses of the quartermaster’s division. The 
two units will cost $2,800,000, and the ground was sold to 
the Government by the Central Manufacturing District for 
$875,000. 8S. Scott Joy, architect for the Central Mapufac- 
turing District, completed the plans and specifications for 
the building in ten days. The construction work is being 
done by FE. W. Sproul and Major PD. H. Sawyer, who super- 
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vised the construction of Camp Grant at Rockford, IIL, will 
supervise construction. 

The Kropp Forge Co. has purchased in Chicago at West 
Twelfth and South Fifty-fourth Streets an 8-acre tract upon 
which will be erected additional buildings for the company, 
and it is understood it will become a big munition plant. 
Another company in Chicago, headed by leading members of 
the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, is reported to be 
busy on plans for a large munitions plant. 





‘‘OVER THE TOP’’ AS USUAL 


As usual when raising a war fund is involved, local lum- 
bermen went ‘over the top” this week in collecting the in- 
dustry’s quota for the War Recreation Fund. The War 
Board of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago had the 
task of collecting $2,500 toward the $500,000 Illinois con- 
tribution for the purpose of providing club rooms for soldiers 
and sailors while on furlough, and Thursday a tabulation 
showed the amount subscribed to be approximately $3,000. 
The final meeting of the general committee of the war camp 
community service drive was held at the Hotel La Salle in 
Chicago on Thursday evening, when the thirty different trade 
teams made their reports. The War Board of the Lumber- 
ment’s Association was proud of the report it made. 





ANOTHER FISH STORY 

MEMPHIS, 'TENN., March 4.—The accompanying illustration 
gives an adequate idea of the success southern lumbermen 
have when fishing for other things than business, and they 
are more inclined to demonstrate their prowess when it comes 
to entertaining a foreign visitor. The gentlemen shown in 
the illustration represent a fishing party on the Biloxi River 
at Gulfport early last month, and reading from left to right 
they are: W. H. Russe, Russe & Burgess (Inc.), Memphis ; 
J. Crosbie Foster, Williams, Richards & Co., Liverpool, Eng. ; 
Judge Barney Eaton, general counsel Gulf & Ship Island 
Railroad, Gulfport, Miss., and George M. Foote, mayor of 
Gulfport. 

The fish in the hands of Mr. Foster represent the first he 
ever caught and he is justly proud of the achievement. “Bill” 





W. H. RUSSE TELLING OF HIS BIG CATCH 


Russe is always ready for his joke and he is telling Mr. Foster 
that due to the latter’s successful angling the picture tells 
the whole story: “James Caught Fish.’ But those who 
know Bill best know, too, that he sometimes joins the class 
of those who “take the joy out of life,” and they are sure 
that the position in which his hands are shown means nothing 
at all if it does not mean that he is discounting the accom- 
plishment of his guest by indicating what big fish he himself 
has caught. That is the inference that has been drawn by 
every man who, knowing Bill well, has gazed on the picture. 

Mr. Foster is a member of the importing lumber firm 
Williams, Richards & Co. and is the guest here of Russe & 
Burgess (Inc.). 





COURT DECISIONS INTEREST LUMBERMEN 


Dispatches from Boston state that the Massachusetts State 
Supreme Court in dismissing a court action against the Cur- 
tis Publishing Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., had to do with a 
case that is of no slight interest to the lumber industry. 
The decision was to the effect that editorial recommenda- 
tions of advertisers do not make publishers of newspapers 
or magazines liable for damages arising thru failure of adver- 
tisers in their columns to live up to their representations. 

George M. Heathcote, of Boston, sought to recover from the 
Curtis Publishing Co., on the ground that his wife, now 
deceased, had been led thru reading an editorial in the Satur- 
day Hvening Post to make a contract with the North Amer- 
ican Construction Co., of Bay City, Mich. (the Aladdin House 
concern) for building a house and the work was not satis- 
factory. The editorial in question, it was claimed, guaran- 
teed the “honesty, integrity, trustworthiness and financial 
standing” of advertisers using the columns of the magazine. 

The editorial, the court held, was not strictly a guaranty 
to answer for the debt or default of another, but was, in 
effect, merely a recommendation of its advertisers that they 
could be depended upon as reliable and honest. 

“A statement that a manufacturer is trustworthy,” the 
decision said, “is an assurance that he is so reputed, that 
nothing to the contrary is known, and while an action may 
lie upon such a promise in case of fraud it is not statement 
which gives a right of action against the publisher, if the 
party recommended does not do as he agrees under any 
particular contract.” 


Speaks About the Contract. 

In the Massachusetts case the court found that while there 
was evidence that the North American Construction Co. failed 
to perform its contract there was no evidence that the com- 
pany was engaged in a fraudulent business, was financially 
irresponsible or was in the habit of intentionally deceiving 
the public. 

A decision during the week by the Supreme Court of the 
United States is also of much interest to the lumber trade, 
especially the retailers, who for years have complained about 


———, 


methods practiced by some of the mail order concerns. From 
the viewpoint of the retailer the decision is disastrous, because 
the Supreme Court held that a patentee might not in Selling 
his article to another reserve the right by contract to fix 
the price at which the article is to be resold. The decision 
was in an action brought by the American Graphophone Co, 
against a Chicago department store. For years retailers have 
maintained that the most unfair kind of competition is one 
that permits the selling of an article below its actual cost 
the seller prefeTring to lose on the article for advertising pur. 
poses. Under the decision; any store may sell a talking 
machine or a phonograph record or any other article of mer. 
chandise for a few cents, if it so desires, and still be within jts 
legal rights. Many retailers believe such a practice one of the 
most demoralizing in industry, because not only may city 
stores follow the custom of selling articles below cost for 
advertising purposes but mail order houses may fill their 
catalogs with “bait bargains” for just such purposes, making 
up their profits on other merchandise with which the cys. 
tomer is not so familiar. 


Remedy in Legislation. 

That the patentee has a remedy in legislation in seeking 
to protect a resale price is the belief of the court, for a part 
of its cpinion says: 

“It must be apparent that the remedy is to be found, not 
in an attempt judicially to correct doctrines which by reiter. 
ated decisions have become conclusively fixed, but in invoking 
the curative power of legislation. 

“In addition, nothing in the decided cases to which we 
have referred, having regard either to the application of the 
general law or of the patent law, deprives the inventor of any 
right coming within the patent monopoly, since the cages 
alone concerned whether the monopoly of the patent law can 
be extended beyond the scope of that law, or, in other words, 
applied to articles after they have gone. beyond its reach,” 





DOING AWAY WITH THE CROSS BELT 
[By R. C. Leibe, Goldsboro, N. C.] 


In many sawmills the troublesome cross belts on heavy 
machines, such as the resaw, are hard to do away with 
because they are driven in the opposite direction from 
the band mill and main line shaft. Every competent 
sawmill man has become 
fully acquainted with the 
trouble a cross belt can give, 
as well as the expense of 
operating one. In rebuild- 
ing a band mill and resaw 
mill the writer determined, 
if possible, to do away with 
the old cross belt, and con- 
siderable time and thought 
was given to planning the 
method explained in the ac- 
companying sketch. This 
method has been in opera- 
tion for some time and it has e 
cut out many stops and saved £ 
many new belts. 

In the sketch, A shows the 
resaw mill with the floor line 
at B. As can be seen at a 
glance, the cross belt was 
done away with by the in- 
stallation of a combination 
mule-pulley and press-pulley, 
thus allowing the reverse 
drive to be applied without 
crossing the belt. The direc- 
tion of the belt’s travel is 
shown by the arrows and at 
C is shown the drive pulley 
on the main line shaft, which, 
it will be seen, runs in the op- 
posite direction from the pul- 
ley to be driven. D is the combination mule-pulley and 
press-pulley which, in this case, has never been found to 
give the least trouble. The weight makes this press-pulley 
an automatic one and pulls tighter when the load comes 
on. It is also worth while mentioning that the belt will 
never have to be cut or the lacing disturbed when the 
belt stretches as the weight automatically takes up all 
the slack. At E is shown the other mule-pulley which is 
used to lead the belt. This pulley is stationary. 

The combination makes the most effective reverse drive 
known to the writer. It is true that the pulling is done 
from the outside of the belt, but it will be seen that 
the pulling surface is almost as great as with an inside 
pulley. At the bottom of the sketch is shown an en- 
larged drawing of the press-pulley used with the re- 
verse drive. As may be easily seen, it is mounted on 
swinging hinges and is of simple, tho sturdy, construc- 
tion; 1 is the overhead timber; 2 is the press-pulley 
frame; 3 is the sheve wheel over which the rope and 
weight work, and 4 shows the frame of the rigid press 
pulley; that is, the details of the bracing and mounting. 











CHARTER RENEWED AND HEADQUARTERS MOVED 


Omana, Nes., March 5.—The Bowman-Kranz Lumber 
Co., which operates a number of retail yards and has for 
years maintained its headquarters in this city, has te 
newed its charter, with capital stock of $200,000, and 
removed its offices to Council Bluffs, Iowa, just across 
the river, where it has acquired another yard. This 
concern began business at Holstein, Iowa, in 1896, under 
the name of Bowman & Kranz Bros., later incorporat- 
ing and establishing a number of branch yaris. he 
headquarters was then transferred to Sioux City. In 
1900 the company purchased a yard at Omulia, and 
established its headquarters there. The present officers 
are: H. G. Kranz, president and general manage? 
Leslie H. Kranz, vice president; Ervin H. Kranz, se 
retary-treasurer. 
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Put the ship yards on three shifts. 
Build ships. 
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| BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Coxheath—The capital stock of the Cox- 
heath Lumber Co. has been increased from $15,000 to 
$50,000. ; 

ARKANSAS. Clarendon—Hays & Fisher, formerly of 
Bayne City, Mich., have purchased the stave and heading 
mill here and have moved their business to Clarendon 
permanently. 

CALIFORNIA. Montague—The old Hudson sawmill, 
near Ball Mountain, has been sold recently. 

FLORIDA. Marianna—The Marianna Millwork Co. is 
out of business. 

ILLINOIS. Cadwell—C. E. Davis has succeeded Davis 
Bros. Will erect sheds and put in lumber and building 
material stock. 

Port Byron—The Port Byron Lumber Co. 
succeeded by the Port Byron Grain & Fuel Co. 

Spring Valley—The Spring Valley Lumber Co. has been 
sold to Hunter, Doherty & Co. 

INDIANA. Cannelton—The Cannelton Planing Mills, 
founded more than thirty years ago by the late Charles 
Fafele, sr., has discontinued business. 7 

New Albany—The American Cabinet Manufacturing Co. 
has increased its capital stock to $150,000 

South Bend—The National Lumber Co. recently pur- 
chased the retail lumber business of the McErlan & Jack- 
son Co. here. McErlan & Jackson will occupy its busi- 
ness premises until all old accounts are settled. 


IOWA. Britt—The North Iowa Lumber Co. has been 
sold out. A strictly home business will now be conducted. 
A corporation has been formed by a number of men who 
have associated themselves together. Charles and Joe 
Wheeler, E. H. Townsend and Henry E. Miller, former 
manager of the Citizens Lumber Co., of Fort Dodge, are 
interested in the enterprise. ; 

KANSAS. Hanover—The Spaulding lumber yard here 
has been sold to a Kansas City lumber firm. A. F. Baker 
will continue as manager of the yard under the new 
ownership. , 

Topeka—Topeka Planing Mill Co. has been succeeded by 
Verner J. Dunton. 

LOUISIANA. Cheniere—Benoit Lumber Co, has been 
succeeded by Benoit-Clanton Lumber Co., capitalized at 
$300,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Pittsfield—The Blakeslee Lumber 
Co. is disposing of all the stock in the local yard with 
the intention of closing it for the present. The main 
branch of this company is located in Albany, N. Y. 

Boston—The Young Lumber Co. has moved its place 
of business from 95 Milk treet to 149 Tremont Street. 

Worcester—The entire business of the Stone & Foster 
Lumber Co. has béen taken over by the William H. Sawyer 
Lumber Co. as the result of a big fire that destroyed the 
plant of the Sawyer Lumber Co. recently. The Stone 
& Foster Lumber Co., which has been in business 20 
years, will go out of business and dissolve as soon as its 
affairs can be adjusted. The Sawyer Lumber Co. will 
make its headquarters in the former plant of the Stone 
& Foster Lumber Co.. until its new plant is rebuilt. 

MICHIGAN. Saginaw—Booth & Boyd Lumber Co. has 
increased its capital stock to $150,000. 

MINNESOTA. International Falls—The local mill of 
the International Lumber Co., which has been closed down 
owing to labor troubles, is running again. 

South Stillwater—The Anderson Retail Lumber Co. has 
moved its business to Osceola, Wis. 

MISSISSIPPI. Natchez—E. A. Enochs has been suc- 
ceeded by E,. A. Enochs Lumber Co. 


has been 





MISSOURI. Cainsville—The Fuller Lumber Co. has sold 
out to G. E. Girdner. f 
Carthage—The Home Lumber recently reported having 


suffered loss by fire. It is further reported that it has 
continued business without interruption. 

St. Louis—The Berthold & Jennings Lumber Co. has 
moved its place of business to Gattman, Monroe County, 
Mississippi. This company has recently been incorporated 
for $100,000 and will operate a planing mill in its new 
location. 

NEBRASKA. Elgin—Melick & Trowbridge have been 
succeeded by J. J. Melick Co. 

Omaha—The Bowman-Kranz Lumber Co., formerly of 
this city, has renewed its charter, placing the capital 
stock at $200,000 and moved its headquarters to Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, where the company has purchased a yard. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—The Huntington & Finke Lum- 
ber Co. has increased its capital stock from $150,000 to 
$200,000. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Beach—The Thompson Yards 
(Inc.), with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn., have pur- 
chased the Beach Lumber & Coal Co.’s business. 

OHIO. Bellefontaine—The Logan County Lumber Co. 
has purchased from A. G. Steinberger, West Liberty, the 
interests of the West Liberty Lumber Co. Mr. Steinberger 
sustained a severe injury to one of his hands this winter 
and is retiring from active work for the present. 

Hebron—Lake Lumber Co. has increased 
stock to $30,000. 

Toledo—The capital stock of the Standard Post & Tie 
Co. has been increased from $10,000 to $50,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pottsville—J. M. Nelson, jr., is suc- 
ceeded by John M. Nelson, jr. (Inc.). 

TEXAS. Lamesa—The Lamesa Lumber Co. is now out 
of business. 


WASHINGTON. Littell—Snow Lumber & Shingle Co. 
has increased its capital stock to $150,000. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Pollard—The Jackson Bros. Lumber Co. 
= been incorporated for $20,000 by E. E. Jackson and 

ers, 

Fayette—The Southern Lumber Co., with authorized 
capital of $50,000, has been chartered by A. M. Grimsley, 
J. E. Carter and Mrs. A. F. Grimsley. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—The Savanne Lumber & 
Tie Corporation has been organized, capitalized at 
$1,400,000. : 

FLORIDA. St. John’s Park—A. B. Torrey Barrel Co., 
capital $6,000; has been incorporated by A. B. Torrey, E. 
F. Warner,.W. A. Warner and George H. Spink. 

GEORGIA. Savannah—Application has been made for 
the incorporation of the American-Grecian Corporation to 
Manufacture naval stores. The capital stock is $75,000 
With privilege of increasing to not exceeding $200,000. 

IDAHO. Tensed—The Sanger Lumber Co. has recently 

een organized with a capital of $15,000 and will manu- 
facture lumber. 

ILLINOIS. West Frankfort—Home Lumber Co. has 

een chartered. 


KENTUCKY. Erlanger—The Edgett & Fulton Lumber 
Co., with capital of $20,000, has been incorporated by J. R. 
Edgett, Minna Edgett and Blaine Fulton, 

Hazard—The Carrs Fork Lumber & Coal Co. has re- 
ently incorporated. 

wensboro—The ‘Owensboro Wheel Co. has been_or- 
farized with an authorized capital of $100,000 by John 
inhardt, Joseph W. All Re 





its capital 


en and L. G. inhardt. 
b Winchester—The Consolidated Sales Co., dealing in lum- 
er, hardware and building materials, has been incor- 
Porated with a capital stock of $25,000. It will open its 
of business within a few months. 
* 





MAINE. Bangor—The Brewer Lumber Co. has recently 
been organized with a capital of $50,000. The incorpor- 
ators are Henry Patton, Arthur B. Haskell and others. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Central Land & Lumber 
Co. has been incorporated. 


MICHIGAN. Detroit—The McCann-Carpenter Box Co. 
has recently been chartered. 

Detroit—The West Feliciana Lumber Co. has been in- 
corporated with an authorized capital of $15,000. 

Muskegon—The Muskegon Heights Lumber Co. is about 
to file articles of incorporation at Lansing. 

MINNESOTA. Minnesota Transfer—Central Warehouse 
Lumber Co. has been incorporated. 

MISSISSIPPI. Gattman—The Berthold & Jennings Lum- 
ber Co., of St. Louis, Mo., capitalized at $100,000 and in- 
corporated by C..M. Jennings, George P. Shehan and Ann 
Caroline Berthold, has moved its place of business and will 
operate a planing mill here. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Interstate Lumber Co. has been 
organized here with an authorized capital stock of $10,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Lexington—A charter was 
granted February 26 to the Shaw Lumber Co., capital 
$5,000. J. A. Armfield and others are interested. 

Wilmington—Roberts & Co. have recently been incorpo- 
rated here, with an authorized capital stock of $25,000, by 
O. H. Roberts, George L. Peschan and Edmund Rodgers. 
The company will manufacture and deal in lumber. 

OREGON. Portland—The Dean Lumber Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000. 

Willamina—The Butler-Edwards Lumber Co. has been 
organized with a capital of $20,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. South Fork—The South Fork Lum- 
ber Co. has incorporated. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Shandon—The Shandon Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co. has recently incorporated. 


VIRGINIA. Roanoke Rapids—A charter has been issued 
for the Wells D. Tillery Co. (Inc.) with an authorized 
capital of $25,000. 


WASHINGTON. Everson—The Nooksack Valley Lumber 


Co. has been incorporated for $6,000 by Oscar J. Olsen, 
W. T. Garthie and J. Satterthwaite. 
Omak—The Omak Box Manufacturing Co. has been 


chartered by Soren Peterson, O. E. Haley, O. M. Forkel, 
a Rs Davenport and E. Gillings, with capital stock of 

Seattle—The Pacific Ship Knee Co. (Inc.), has been 
incorporated. The capital stock is $1,000 and F. J. Eitel, 
George Olson and C. W. Olson are the incorporators. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—A charter has been 
issued to the Bowers Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., with an 
authorized capital of $80,000. The incorporators are J. 
Harry Bowers, E. Harry Hopper, D. W. Stewart, L. J. 
Obermayer and Walter T. Bowers. The company will 
develop timber, coal, oil and gas lands in Kanawha 
County, W. Va. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—The Milwaukee Woodcraft 
Corporation has been incorporated, with authorized capital 
of $25,000, by S. H. Grobben, J. W. Dierckmeier and Mar- 
shall C. Moss. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—The H. M. K. Tim- 
ber Co. has been incorporated with head offices here and a 
capital stock of $10,000. 

Vancouver—The Service Lumber Co. (Ltd.) has recently 
incorporated. 

ONTARIO. Fort William—The Nyando Pulp & Paper 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock of $1,000,000, 
with head office here. 

Kemptville—The McMaster Lumber Co., with head 
office in this city, has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $45,000. Will manufacture and deal in rough 
lumber, timber and logs. 


NEW VENTURES 


ILLINOIS. Carterville—The Carterville Lumber & Coal 
Co. will open yard at Dowell. 

Tilden—The Tilden Lumber & Hardware Co. recently 
entered the trade. 

West Frankfort—Griffin & Dorris will start in the lumber 
business in about 60 days. 

IOWA. Mechanicsville—The F. H. Capion Lumber Co. 
has recently started in the lumber business here. 

Vail—North Bros. are starting in the lumber business 
and will open a yard. 


KENTUCKY. Erlanger—Edgerton-Fulton Lumber Co. 
recently began the lumber business. 

Sebree—Theodore FE. Rechtin is arranging to start a 
retail lumber business here within a short time. Mr. 
Rechtin is owner of a planing and lumber mill at Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

Winchester—The Consolidated Sales Co. has recently 
been organized with an authorized capital of $25,000. Will 
carry a full line of building materials and will start within 
a few months. 


MAINE. West Auburn—The Lake Shore Lumber Co. 
has been organized by Stover F. Crafts, manager of the 
Commonwealth Hotel, Boston, Mass., to do business here. 
Mr. Crafts has large lumber tracts in this vicinity and 
a large steam mill is in operation. Long and short lumber 
of all kinds will be manufactured. 


MISSOURI. Eminence—The White Oak Lumber Co. 
has recently begun manufacturing lumber. 

MISSISSIPPI. Tutwiler—The North Mississippi Lumber 
Co. has started business here. 

NEW JERSEY. Jersey City—A. L. Wilson recently 
started the wholesale lumber business here with no yard. 

OKLAHOMA. Miami—The Miller-King Lumber Co. 
recently began the retail lumber business. 

OREGON. Mill City—Hill & Cramer have been or- 
+ sergata with a capital of $25,000 and will establish sawmill 

ere. 

Tillamook—The Star Lumber Co, has entered the trade. 

Springfield—Nicolle Lumber Co. recently began busi- 
ness. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Franklin—The Homer D. 
Lumber Co. has started in the lumber business. 

TEXAS. Canyon—The Henry Bradford Lumber Co. 
will open a yard here. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—The Dunfee Lumber 
Co. has been organized. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. DeQueen—The DeQueen Lumber Co., it 
is announced, has purchased 500,000,000 feet of yellow pine 
timber in this immediate territory and is building a large 
modern planing mill at its plant. The planing mill will 
be electrically driven thruout and will have a capacity of 
about ten cars a day. 

CALIFORNIA. Montague—Loosely & MDwinnell are 
building a new mill, an improved Dimond mill carriage 
equipped with Allis-Chalmers power set works. Capacity 
75,000 feet per ten hours, 

FLORIDA. Fernandina—Lofton Land Co. has_ pur- 
chased site and will construct saw and planing mill and 
dry kiln. This company owns a long-leaf yellow pine 
timber tract at Lofton and manufactures rough and 
dressed lumber. Daily capacity is 25,000 feet and com- 
pany is capitalized for $40,000. 
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Soft Western Pine 


Mixed cars 4”, 6”, 8”, 10” & 12” 
No. 2 Common Soft White Pine 
The John C. King Lumber Co. 


Lumber, Lath 814 American Trust Bldg., 
and Shingles. Wholesale © CiEVELAND. OHIO 
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Red Cedar Shingles; 


We Manufacture 
EAGLE BRAND XXX. 
EAGLE BRAND Extra Clears. 
EAGLE BRAND Star A Stars. 









These shingles are as nearly 
perfect as can be manufac- 
tured, in our splendid mill 
plant at NEW WESTMIN- 
STER, B.C. equipped with the 
latest improved machinery. It 
is the largest and best equipped 
shingle mill ever built. Our 
shingles are all inspected, and 
kept uniform, and we stand 
back of our shingles with our 
personal guarantee as to grade. 





























TRADE MARK 


Correspondence Solicited. Grading rules 
and descriptive matter gladly furnished. 


WE WANT SALESMEN. 


SHULL LUMBER & SHINGLE CO. 


909 White Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 


Attention 


Box Factories. 


Specials-—Immediate Shipment: 
200M’ 4-4 No. 4 Western White Pine, Fir and Larch 
100M’ 4-4 No. 5 Western White Pine, Fir and Larch 
200M’ 6-4 No. 3 and 4 Common Oregon White Pine 
100M’ 6-4 No. 3 Common Oregon White Pine 
100M’ 4-4x4,6,8,10&12” No.3 Com. Western White Pine 
100M’ 8-4 No.2 and 3 Common Oregon White Pine 

50M’ 4-4x4 tol0”-6 & 8’ No. 3 Com. Idaho White Pine 
200M’ 6-4 No. 3 Shop and Better Oregon White Pine 


Address inquiries to our Chicago Office. 


Oregon-Washington Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 
General Office, SEATTLE, 835 Henry Building 
a Eastern Sales Office, 10 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill, a 













Dunn Lumber Company 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR | 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 











PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, V/ASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 
Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady, Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal, 

















A book f tail lumbe 
RETAIL LUMBER SHEDS dentein eho poleny modae hom, 
AND SALES EQUIPMENT warehouses and offices. It 
Dy ROBERT Y. KERR felz™ Zou cloves the 177 of shed 
j!lustrates model yards, ground plans, end elevations, framing, etc. 


Size 6x9 inches; contains more than 75 illustrations; printed on high 
grade paper and durably bouad in cloth, Price, Postpaid, $1.50. 


ORDER A COPY TODAY 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 














CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Red board lumber, scantling, 
Guker aod saw Bangg ha $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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| PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 





Selling Organization: 
MINNEAPOLIS, C. M. Rhone 
VER, Dwight H. Elder 


CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lumber Co.— 


Manufacturing Merchants. 





~ ? 
Music to Buyers’ Ears 
We have the facilities for loading 30 cars every 10 
hours. This insures prompt attention to all orders for 
Douglas Fir. Try us on your next order. 





DEN 
POCATELLO, Angell & Sturgeon, Inc., (R. E. Lewis) 
SALT LAKE CITY, Angell & Sturgeon, Inc., (R. C. Angell) 
GRAND ISLAND, McCormick & White—(T. P. White) 


(Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr.West. Dept.) 

OMAHA AND SIOUX CITY—McCormick & White, 

a Brandeis Theatre Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 
Douglas Fir Lumber Company 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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E, H. MEYER, Mgr. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


LARGE TIMBERS, TIES, RAILWAY 
MATERIAL, MINING TIMBERS 


Telecode 


910-911 Yeon Bldg., 


San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. 


Chas. R. McCormick & Co. : 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Special Bills for Rush Orders Are Our Specialty 


PORTLAND, ORE. 








Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents; 
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St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Fir Lumber 


CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building. 
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Cedar IP LLING 


LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
i Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggins Company 


H 910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 








Pacific Coast 
Lumber 


Sullivan Lumber Company 


10th Floor Northwestern Bank Bidg., 
PORTLAND. ‘RE. 











sayings about us. 


with asmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy. Price, 
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A hilosopher, but he 
Resawed Fables 2502 Wit inthe tamver bust: 
By DOUGLAS MALLOCH ness, He never wrote any wise 


™ 


Resawed Fables supplies the deficiency. This new book is a collection of 
the funniest prose writings of “The Lumberman Poet.” In fact, it is the 
funniest book ever written about the lumber business orany other business. 
That's its purpose. It isthe everyday experiences of the lumberman, told 
postpaid, 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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GEORGIA. Savannah—Cherokee Timber Co. has been 
recently organized and will construct a sawmill in 
Chatham County at a cost of $3,000. } 

Worth—The Barfield Lumber Co. will erect new building 
and will remove machinery from its old plant at Alapaha. 
The daily capacity will be 50,000 feet of long-leaf yellow 
pine. . 

IDAHO. Tensed—The Sanger Lumber Co., recently in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $15,000, has purchased 
a small mill that was operating at Deer Lake, Wash., and 
moved it to Tensed. This mill will be in operation early 
in March with a capacity of 30,000 feet a day. The com- 
pany has acquired some excellent western pine timber 
tributary to the plant. The logging is being done by con- 
tract and a supply for several years is assured, 

ILLINOIS. Cadwell—C, E. Davis, recently reported suc- 
ceeding Davis Bros., will erect sheds and put in lumber 
and building material stock. 

MICHIGAN. Pelliston—The Jackson & ‘Tindle handle 
factory, which was nearly destroyed by fire some time ago, 
has been rebuilt and all departments are being operated. 

MISSOURI. Caruthersville—A. J. & L. B. Dillman are 
erecting a building which will be ready for occupancy 
in about three months. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Polloksville—Trent River Lumber 
Co., recently reported increasing capital stock, has one 
plant at Polloksville and four above on the Trent river 
and manufactures pine boards and sizes oak timber for 
shipbuilding, with a daily capacity of 40,000 feet. 

Wilson—It is announced that the Export Tobacco Co. 
will erect $30,000 cooperage and storage plant. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Chester—New buildings and alter- 
ations to the plant of the Chester Shipbuilding Co., to cost 
about $500,000 have been started, Five buildings are to be 
erected, the principal one being a mold loft and punch 
shed to cost $201,000. Alterations will be made to the 
old Duplex building which will be converted into a black- 
smith shop. The general storeroom is also to be altered 
and a ship’s carpenter shop will be built in addition to a 
tank building. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—The Canal Lumber Co. is in- 
stalling a new 104x65 foot dry kiln at a cost of $10,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. KEdmonds—The North Burnaby 
Lumber Co. has just completed a new sawmill and will, 
with the installation of an electric motor, be ready to 
start sawing. The mill has a daily capacity of 12,000 
feet and the company has three year’s work ahead and 
will start on a 500,000-foot contract with the British Col- 
umbia Box Factory. 


CASUALTIES 


IOWA. Dubuque—The Farley & Loetscher Manufactur- 
ing Co. recently suffered loss by fire and explosion. Esti- 
mated loss, $20,000. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—It is reported that the plant 
of the Embry Box Co. has been damaged by fire. 

Louisville—The Voss Table Co. is reported burned. 

Uniontown—The Uniontown Lumber Co. lost its yard 
and stock on March 1 by fire which broke out shortly 
after the plant had closed for the day. ‘The loss is esti- 
mated at about $9,000, upon which $6,000 insurance was 
carried. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Lynn—Fire in a _ pile of sawdust 
in one of the buildings of the Haskell Lumber Co. here 
was discovered by a patrolman before it had gained 
much headway. The damage was slight. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


Cuicaco, ILtu., March 2.—-The Chicago Grille Works has 
filed an involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 

Oneipa, N. Y., March 4.—-An involuntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy has been filed by the Smith & Ferrarra Co, 


Savr LAKE Ciry, Uran, March 6.—The Salt Lake Mill & 
Construction Co. has assigned. 





JANESVILLE, Wis., March 5.—The Janesville Carriage 
Works is liquidating. 


HYMENEAL 


BARNES-GRETHER.—The marriage of Gilbert H. 
Barnes, jr., son of the president of the G. H. Barnes Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., of St. Louis, Mo., and Miss Athen 
Grether, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Grether, of St. 
Louis, took place in St. Louis March 4. Mr. Barnes, who 
is 21 years old, is a non-commissioned officer in the 138th 
Infantry, a Missouri regiment, at Camp Doniphan, Fort 
Sill, Okla. He served as a private for three years in the 
davies Missouri Infantry and saw service on the Mexican 
order. 


TREE-KILLING INSECTS CAUSE MUCH DAMAGE 

San Francisco, March 4.—According to the acting dis- 
trict forester at San Francisco, the damage done by tree- 
killing insects in the forests of the Sierra Nevadas 
between the Rubicon River and the Tule Indian Reserva- 
tion, amounted to about $65,000 in 1917. Within this 
area is to be found about 18 percent. of the standing 
sugar and yellow pine in California. Seventy-five per- 
cent of the damage done is wholly within the Sierra and 
Sequoia national forests. 

This statement is based upon the results of a complete 
investigation made this summer by experts of the Forest 
Service and the bureau of entomology in coéperation with 
national park officials and private owners of large timber 
holdings. 

Insect infestation in the forests of California has long 
been fought by the Forest Service. The chief method of 
control consists in spotting the infested trees, cutting the 
trees, peeling the bark and burning it. The trees may 
then be used for lumber purposes, if transportation to 
the mills is available. 


CONFESSION MAY EXPLAIN FIRE MYSTERY 

San Francisco, March 4.—It is possible that the mys- 
tery of the $1,000,000 fire at Westwood, Lassen County, 
California, which destroyed a large part of the lumber 
in the yards of the Red River Lumber Co. some time 
ago, was cleared by the recent confession of a man with 
a German name and I, W. W. proclivities. On Feb. 21 
a telegram was received here from Deputy United States 
Grand Marshal Thomas A. Massey stating that Fritz 
Hagerman, alias Charles Aisenbach, under arrest at Su- 
sanville, had confessed that he set fire to the big lumber 
yards. This fire occurred on Sept. 7, 1917, and it has 
been under investigation by the Fire Prevention Bureau 
of the Pacific Coast ever since. Mr. Massey says that 
Hagerman boasts that it has been his purpose to do 
everything in his power to hinder the United States in 
its war with Germany. He declares that it was his in- 
tention again to set fire to the Westwood plant, which 
is one of the largest of its kind in the world, and to 
destroy other lumber mills and yards on the Pacific coast. 
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MAY NOT SECURE LICENSING BUREAU 

MeEmpPuHIs, TENN., March 4.—Altho the Southern Harq- 
wood Traffic Association and the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association have authorized their presi- 
dents, James E. Stark and R. L. Jurden, respectively, to 
do everything possible to secure a licensing bureau at 
Memphis to issue licenses covering exports of lumber 
to Canada, with a view to preventing delay and facilitat- 
ing delivery, they have comparatively little hope of 
success, 

Investigation has disclosed that these licenses must be 
procured from Washington, even in the case of cities as 
far away as New Orleans on the South and San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles on the West. 


OBITUARY 


(Concluded from Page 57.) 


and later formed the lumber exporting firm of Price, 
Welch & Co., of West Virginia. Still later he joined the 
exporting firm of Price & Heald, of which an elder brother, 
Richard W. Price, was the senior member. When this 
firm dissolved about six years ago, Frank Price en- 
gaged in the investment security business. He was of a 
genial disposition and had numeroys friends. Besides his 
wife, three sons and a daughter survive. 

















JACOB KOONTZ.—At the family home in New Martins- 
ville, W. Va., occurred the death of Jacob Koontz, a re- 
tired lumberman. He was born in Berne, Switzerland, 
Feb. 26, 1849, and came to America in 1851, settling in 
Buffalo, N. Y. In 1870 he moved to New Martinsville 
where he entered the lumber business in partnership with 
the late E. E. Phillips, manufacturing lumber. Mr. Koontz 
retired from active business several years ago. Besides 
Mrs. Koontz four sons survive, Charles H., who is engaged 
in the lumber business at Fairchance, Pa., Edward W.; 
Dr. A. L., of New Martinsville, and Ralph J., now in the 
United States army at Camp Sheridan. 


COL. HENRY S. STINE.—Col. Henry S. Stine, former 
president of the Pacific Coast Shipper’s Association, died 
at his home at Seattle last week, after suffering for years 
from cancer of the stomach. In his passing lumbermen 
of Seattle feel a keen regret, as he had made a place in 
their hearts thru his unfailing courtesy and kindly spirit 
that it will be hard to fill. Colonel Stine was born in 
Lockland, Pa., on May 7, 1857. He entered the lumber 
industry at Newport, Ky., where he operated a sawmill. 
While residing at Newport he was mayor of the city, 
Leaving there he went to Toledo, Ohio, where he became 
a member of the firm of David Trotter & Co. Coming 
to Seattle in 1903, he was affiliated with Barnes & Mauk, 








THE LATE COL. HENRY 8. STINE 


which later became the C. A. Mauk Lumber Co. He was 
connected with this firm until his death. Always a leading 
spirit in co-operative matters, he was an early president 
of the Pacific Coast Sy | ordi Association, and for the 
last ten years had been either an officer or trustee of that 
organization. He is survived by a daughter. Funeral 
services were held Saturday afternoon under the auspices 
of Arcana Lodge, F. & A. M., Colonel Stine having been 
past grand master of Robert Burns Lodge in Newport, Ky. 


HERMAN L. GRUBE.—Herman IL. Grube, a lumber 
merchant of Baltimore, Md., died at his home Feb. 18, of 
pneumonia brought on by a nervous breakdown. Mr. Grube 
was connected with the J. S. Hoskins Lumber Co., as sec- 
retary for a number of years. In 1900 he went into busi- 
ness for himself, with offices in the American Building. 
He was 48 years of age and a agg member of the 
Masonic order. He is survived by his widow, his mother, 
Mrs. Augustus Grube, and two sisters. 


J. HENRY MARTZ.—A prosperous agriculturist and 
lumber dealer, J. Henry Martz, of Shamokin, Pa., died 
suddenly of heart failure on Feb. 15. He was 63 years 
of age, and with his father, the late Solomon Martz, was 
among the first engaged in the transportation of coal 
from Shamokin to Sunbury. 


DANIEL M. BOYD.—Former State Senator Daniel M. 
Boyd, who disappeared from his home in Londonderry, 
N. H., in January, and who returned recently to find that 
his wife had died during his absence, died Feb. 28, 0 
pneumonia. He was 60 years old and'was prominent one 
lumber dealer and farmer. Mr. Boyd dropped from sig 
while on a business trip to Boston and altho police ip 
many cities conducted a search, no trace of him was found. 
He had lost his mind and was unable to recall his on 
name. His memory returned while he was in a hospita 
in Newark, N. J. 


ROBERT ELDER.—Despondent on account of poor 
health, Robert Elder, a retired lumberman of Indianapo -y 
Ind., committed suicide March 5 by jumping into Wh : 
River at a point near his home. Mr. Elder was 78 year 
of age, and suffered a stroke of paralysis three years _ 
His health had been poor since that time. He became & 
citizen of Indianapolis in 1863 and in 1890 was sent 
Central America by the G. D. Emery Lumber CO. Oe 
Boston, Mass., for the purpose of buying mahogany. 4 
was one of the first lumbermen from the United Crates vs 
go to Central America in search of mahogany supplier, 
and spent eighteen years of his life in the lumber camps. 
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J. V. HILL.—The death is reported in a hospital at 

Blizabeth, N. J., March 3, of J. V. Hill, until his last ae 

ness of a complication of liver and kidney trouble in 
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employ of the Government as an inspeetor of airplane 
stock at the Standard Airplane Corporation plant at Eliz- 
abeth. Mr. Hill is characterized by one of his early em- 
ployers, the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., of Columbus, Ohio, 
as “one of the most competent inspectors that ever got on 
a pile of lumber.” After leaving that company he was for 
some time chief inspector of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States, and left it for the Gov- 
ernment service. He leaves a son, G. S. Hill, and two 
sisters, Mrs. J. O. Legg and Mrs. P. D. Shough, both of 
Columbus. From the home of the latter sister the funeral 
was held March 6, 


MRS. FRED H. THOMPSON.-—-Mrs. Fred H. Thompson, 
wife of Capt. Fred H. Thompson of the United States 
army, died this week at her home in Newton, Mass. The 
final illness was peritonitis developing in a few days. 
Captain Thompson arrived home from Maryland, where 
he is stationed, just a few hours before his wife’s death. 
There are seven children, the oldest being ten years old. 
The sympathy of the lumber trade in New England is 
extended to Captain Thompson, he being very well known 
in the lumbermen’s realm, He has been New England 
correspondent of the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN for several 
years. 








WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 34 





Inquiry has improved considerably during the last 
few days and local distributers of almost every kind of 
wood are in a happier frame of mind. Now that in- 
quiry is better the chief worry is whether they can 
get the lumber shipped, and if that little matter were 
only happily solved everything would be lovely in the 
local trade. Embargoes are still bothersome; one of the 


worst phases of the situation is that while the railroads. 


let it be known when embargoes are placed they do not 
murmur when they are lifted, and consequently many 
times shipments could have come thru when it was 
thought that the embargoes were still in effect. Con- 
ferences are still going on between the vehicle pur- 
chasing committee and lumbermen in efforts to assure 
enough thick hardwoods that will be required for the 
construction of thousands of trucks and escort wagons 
that the vehicle manufacturers have contracted to 
make. The purchasing committee is now considering 
northern woods to help out with southern and a con- 
ference was held here last week for that purpose. As 
so much of the cutting is for special sizes it is doubt- 
ful if the northern mills will take on the task, even 
tho it should be decided to change the specifications 
and use maple, beech and birch as well as oak, gum, 
hickory and elm. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by John R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED MARCH 2 














Lumber Shingles 

BMS oi case a eta wis 4 acasw and ea pee eats 44,659,000 2,164,000 

OTB ie cc acacia w teosw @ oseidte boner e we erolers 67,871,000 8,400,000 

PIOCEOORG © hac 5 5:5, Ro owes ais 23,212,000 6,236,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO MARCH 2 

; Lumber Shingles 

RN ices ic oib-s's sese ale eines ein oie arsieles 272,842,000 22,762,000 

Sean aie aie Wilbi Wicd core ee 487,411,000 47,855,000 

BOBERORSG Soo. icine 'sie'c low leen lovers 214,569,000 25,093,000 
SHIPMENTS—-WEPK ENDED MARCH 2 

Lumber Shingles 

6 os cary mcdg bisa se ipl eve oC rere eee roeens 23,989,000 1,990,000 

PE aco a vila aloissie ace wo SeNeletw #8 carect ek 22,518,000 8,593,000 

EDU cc diets: 36k crete eie aoe ee 6 pe 1A || ons 

BURORORGO 401s c)s.5 ols aide eldle custo en) ie erate 8 oe 1,603,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO MARCH 2 

‘ Lumber Shingles 

MRIS pcs ca <c6 so 16) 9338 yo 1999 a0¥,8 19 9 a.cpe Ss 126,940,000 13,954,000 

MRT Esco. ics aiieie opie ecole Sue ete ovate Soto 176,109,000 22,379,000 

DSECPORKS 62 600-00 % sesccevee'ss @0)R68;000 8,425,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ending March 6, 1918, were: 


Class— No. Value. 
Wer BL O00 oo o.8 oie. 5 ary cies «20 en eres 1 $ 400 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... 19 53,200 

5,000 and under 10,000........000. 3 21,500 

10,000 and under 25,000........... 9 112,500 
25,000 and under 50,000........... 1 50,000 
MORE Ue a 5 9-5 bia to lerg ties plese) obo 5.5:0 foe 150,000 


Board of Education, Tribune building, 
addition 


on AA Gaia rae erie 35 $ 387,600 
Average valuation for week.......... es 11,074 
HUOERIG TPOVIOUE WREK . ..0 070 s:6:5 506.806 00 29 520,100 
Average valuation previous week...... a 17,934 
Totals corresponding week 1917....... 81 1,065,140 
Totals Jan. 1 to March 6, 1918...... 168 6,139,210 
Totals corresponding period 1916..... 1,140 18,752,525 
Totals coresrponding period 1915.,... 1,204 12,449,987 
Totals corresponding peroid 1914..... 1,133 13,825,325 
Totals corresponding period 1913..... 1,043 14,941,895 
Totals corresponding period 1912..... 734 7,311,965 
Totals corresponding period 1911..... 1,798 19,153,700 
Totals corresponding period 1910... .. 1,308 17,544,350 
Totals corresponding period 1909..... 1,817 18,828,250 
Totals corresponding period 1908..... 1,330 8,065,025 
Totals corresponding period 1907..... 1,331 10,966,900 


The following is a comparative statement issued for 
the month of February, 1917 and 1918: 


No. Frontage feet Value 
BNE iiss vised ole etee eels 9 , b $2,376,000 
BERR ay oces > 'a.cveve ie ateretoraritavors 309 10,479 3,658,400 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, March 6.—Demand, especially from the factory 
and industrial trade, continues, tho it is still hard to make 
g00d on deliveries. The demand from the country yards 
is slightly better but not normal. City yard demand is 


light. Prices are firm. What is moving is mostly low 
grade, 





Minneapolis, Minn., March 4.—Spring trade is develop- 
ing slowly but quite in line with the expectations of 
manufacturers. Their main business is coming from fac- 
tory buyers, and owing to the tight car situation it is im- 
possible even to keep up with the shipments necessary to 
Supply factory orders. City building trade is taking a 
little stock but is much lighter than normal. Retail yard 
buyers are beginning to place a few small orders and are 
watching the market, but seem disposed to carry light 
Stocks until they know just what to expect in the line of 
spring business. Stocks at the mills are light and consid- 
erably broken, and there is no tendency to crowd things in 
getting business. Prices continue very firm and in some 
cases are at a premium above the latest lists. 


New York, March 4.—The retail yard demands continue 
quiet and most orders come from industrial sources. 
Stocks among retailers are broken, and while embargo 
conditions have been relieved during the last couple of 
weeks, shipments especially from Canada have been com- 


ing along very slowly. Prices are firm and there are few 
indications of price shading. 


Boston, Mass., March.4.—The market in white pine still 
continues remarkably strong at the extraordinary prices 
noted in the last few weeks. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., March 5.—Many inquiries regarding 
white pine are reaching the Pittsburgh trade, but the 
uncertainty regarding supplies for the coming season 
makes it impossible to quote definite prices. The demand, 
it is maintained, would be larger if there were any assur- 
ance of getting stock. Quite a pilgrimage of Pittsburgh 
lumbermen to the Northwest has been on for some time 
to get a line on actual conditions. Yards are carrying 
very small stocks. Some effort is being made to substi- 
tute with Idaho pine, and it is giving a measure of relief. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 5.—The white pine market holds 
firm and is fairly active, particularly in the lower grades. 
Continued difficulty is experienced in getting the needed 
lumber from the Canadian mills to the yards here. The 
mills are not allowed to use Canadian cars, for these are 
wanted at home, and much delay occurs in getting Ameri- 
ean cars. Industrial activity is calling for a good quan- 
tity of stock, but it is not at all easy to find the stocks 
that are needed. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., March 4.—Dealers report an 
active demand and express the belief that sales would be 
on a larger scale if it was possible to make shipments 
promptly. With cars scarce and the Government requiring 
shippers to secure permits for shipments to certain des- 
tinations trade is being hampered as seldom before, caus- 
ing a suspension of operations at frequent intervals. As 
the result of higher prices in the West and Canada and 
the increasing scarcity of supplies in the hands of the 
wholesalers dealers state that advances in quotations on 
many items are certain this spring. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, March 4.—Stocks are scarce and prices are 
right at the top. Offerings are limited and with scarcity 
of labor at mill points there is every reason to look for 
still higher prices in the spring. Most orders are for 
Government purposes and while stocks among yards are 
broken the building situation has not warranted much 
activity from retailers, and with the prospects of cur- 
tailed operation at mill points and increased orders from 
the Government there is no doubt that the quantity of 
stock going to retail yards will be limited. 


Boston, Mass., March 4.—Prices are still advancing and 
the market is strong with Government work, actual 
and prospective, controlling the field. Two prominent 
manufacturers this week marked up their 8-inch and 
under dimension to $45 and adhered to $53 for the 10-inch 
and $55 for the 12-inch. It is believed that the other 
manufacturers will speedily follow. In random prices 
are constantly becoming firmer. Prices are about as 
follows: Two by 3, 2x4, $32 to $33; 2x6, 2x7, $33 to $34; 
2x8, $36 to $38; 2x10, $41 to $45, and 2x12, $42 to $47. 
There is a light supply of random spruce covering boards, 
but the market is strong, and prices range from $33 to 
$35 for the 5-inch and up varieties. Furring sells high 
and is very scarce, even at $34 which is being quoted. 
Matched spruce boards, 10-, 12-, 13- and 14-foot, may 
still be obtained for $37, but many people demand all the 
way up from there to $40. Spruce clapboards are going 
at $56 for the extras and $54 for the clears. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., March 5.—Small lots of spruce continue 
to find their way into Pittsburgh markets, but the general 
trade is small and with prices very uncertain because of 
the scarcity and irregular mill operations, the encour- 
agement to new business is not very great. There is ap- 
parently no regularity of prices, judging by the quota- 
tions now being made. 

Buffalo, N. Y., March 5.—Demand for spruce continues 
good and some concerns are buying heavy quantities, 
altho insisting that the quality must be of the best. The 
outlook is for a heavy business in this wood during the 
coming year, and those who have the stock to sell will 
no doubt profit considerably, as prices are strong. It is 
difficult to get spruce shipments from Canada, as the 
railroads are getting few cars. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, March 6.—With a light supply and the car 
shortage still serious the post demand is beyond the ability 
of the wholesalers to supply. The pole situation is un- 
changed. White cedar shingles are scarce but the demand 
is light. 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 4.—Post business would be 
good if dealers were in a position to handle it, but supplies 
are so light and the car tie-up so troublesome that whole- 
salers are shying at orders, and buyers find themselves 
compelled to shop around for days trying to place business. 
When it is placed with jobbers they have no assurance 
that the stock can be delivered. The woods situation is 
bad, as evidently ice and snow roads are ruined by the 
early thaw, and much stock is left in the woods unhauled. 
A great deal of expensive summer logging seems neces- 
sary. Pole trade is quiet but reports indicate that it may 
develop activity soon. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, March 6.—The paramount thought in the local 
hardwood industry is, what effect will the requirements 
of the vehicle people for making many thousands of escort 
wagons have on other lines in the trade; it is practically 
sure that the manufacturers of wagons and trucks for 
the Government will have to scour both South and North 
for stocks, and where they will get enough lumber to meet 
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California White Pine 
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and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 
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MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 
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SSeS Say 
Buy Redwood 
Direct From the Mill 


If you are not familiar with the many selling 
points and individual characteristics of Redwood, 
now is the time to investigate|them. Your customers 
will be demanding it and if you are unable to 
supply their needs you are opening the door for 
your competitor. Take our tip and place your 
order today for 
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Wide Finish Tanks 
Shingles Siding Factory 
Silo Stock Mouldings Lumber 


Buy it direct from the mill in straight or mixed 
cars. We mix to suit your needs and guarantee 
prompt shipments and satisfaction. 


Write for Prices Today. 


Sa oa oo I eT 


Union Lumber Company 
FORT BRAGG, CAL. 
Jv Jvaw oa oI a ae ee 


REDWOODSD 











THEODORE LERCH, 
Sales Manager, 


Hobart Bldg., San Francisco 


Mills, Yards and Gen’'l Offices, 


Albion, California. 











merican Trading 


244 California St. C ompany 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. . 


For more than thirty years we have been supplying 
the needs of exacting users of 


California 
| White and Sugar Pine | 


NICHOLSON ON FACTORY By J. Lee Nicholson, certified public 
ORGANIZATION AND COSTS ““"™"S3So’scuceq 
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their requirements is certainly a dilemma. The best in- 
formed hardwood men are at sea as to whence the enor- 
mous volume of thick stocks is to come, while the vehicle 
people seem to possess confidence that they will get the 
lumber. The vehicle people are now turning to the North 
and during the last week a conference was held in Chicago 
with northern lumbermen, the vehicle people explaining 
their wants. As the stocks require such special sizes it 
is doubtful if the northern people can go extensively into 
the business of furnishing the stocks wanted. If the 
northern people are able to furnish thick birch, maple 
and beech, which it is believed will fill the purpose, now 
that enough oak, hickory, gum and elm can not be ob- 
tained from the South, the requirement will have a far 
reaching effect on stocks for other purposes. It is 
in that phase of the situation local wholesalers are mostly 
interested. If the southern and northern mills are busy 
cutting special sizes for Government use, where will the 
stock come from to fill normal demands? ‘The present 
demand is about as last week, and the car situation is 
unimproved. Prices are about the same. 





Minneapolis, Minn., March 4.—Wholesalers here have no 
complaint to make except as to the railroad situation, 
which is cutting them off more and more from southern 
supplies, and making it extremely difficult to get cars to 
move stock from northern yards and mills. There is a 
very satisfactory demand and the trade is no longer quib- 
bling much about prices. Factory demand is good in the 
twin cities with the exception of from sash and door and 
flooring men and some of the furniture plants. Oak is in 
demand and seems very hard to get in any quantity. Birch 
is still in fairly good supply and is moving as freely as the 
rail situation permits. 


New York, March 4.—Wholesalers report free shipments 
of hardwoods during the week, but there are still so many 
orders unshipped that under the conditions wholesalers are 
very careful about booking business for any period ahead. 
There are strong indications of increasing demands from 
several sources and wagon and wheel manufacturers espe- 
cially are putting out some good inquiries. Local retail 
yards get a good volume of bosiness, while small con- 
sumers have been forced to buy on a hand to mouth basis, 
and while the ordinary yard demand to wholesalers has 
fallen off, there is a large amount of Government inquiry 
in the market, apparently sufficient to overcome a build- 
ing loss. Considering the poor assortment of hardwood 
stock in the retail yards there is a disposition to take 
whatever is offered at reasonable prices, but this class 
of business comes along on a most cautious basis. 


St. Louis, Mo., March 5.—The car shortages and em- 
bargoes continue to be the most unfavorable conditions 
existing in the hardwood market. The demand from the 
planing mills for high grade oak and gum is very light. 
But the demand for the lower grades of gum for use in 
the manufacture of boxes is big, and these prices are 
higher than they ever have been before—$26 for No. 2 
common and $30 for No. 1 common. 


Good Profits Await 


Lumber Dealers 


The present shortage ‘ 
of wheat which neces- 
sitates the use of other 
grains, opens up a 
profitable side-line for 
dealers who own a 


Monarch “s3' Feed Mill 


You should have one in your yard and then encourage your 
farmer friends to bring in their oats, rye, buckwheat, cor, 
etc. While you're grinding you can be talking over future 
building plans and occasionally you can sell a mill acting as 
our agent, as well as a bill of lathes. 


Illustrated booklet is free for the asking. 


| Sprout, Waldron & Co.,miticy.ra. | 
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“Between You and the Weather’’ 
(Copyright 1914, Union Fibre Co,, Winona, Minn.) 
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The perfect building quilt for all buildings. 
As dependable as an armor plate for wear— 
as cozy as a quilt for warmth. 


Dealers—Handle Linofelt. Write us for facts. 
Union Fibre Co., 129 Union St., Winona, Minn, 





WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
Were awarded highest 
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International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS AND DROP FORGINGS Daily fac 


tory capacity 3500 Axes& Tools 








Pittsburgh, Pa., March 5.—There has been much inquiry 
for low grade hardwoods in Pittsburgh during the last 
few weeks, the larger consumers making evident efforts 
to get hold of material for the spring and summer needs, 
but the absolute lack of any assurance of deliveries is 
making new business not very brisk. Most of the hard- 
wood men say that if they had the stocks in sight and 
the railroad transportation facilities were even half way 
reliable, there would be plenty of business for every one. 
The better grade hardwoods are fairly active, but are 
lacking volume. Prices are firm and the calls for oak and 
chestnut seem to lead all other grades of material. 


Boston, Mass., March 4.—The hardwood market is still 
characterized by great strength and extraordinarily high 
prices. Yard stocks are rapidly becoming depleted and 
if relief is not given soon in the form of good transporta- 
tion there will be trouble in meeting the spring trade, no 
matter how small the revival. The large Government 
orders still control the market and are about the only 
thing moving at present. Prices for hardwoods, ones and 
twos, are about as follows: Basswood, 1-inch, $58 to $62; 
red birch, 1-inch, $76 to $78; sap birch, 1-inch, $65 to $68; 
maple, 1-inch, $62 to $65; quartered oak, 1-inch, $94 to $98; 
plain oak, 1-inch, $76 to $78; poplar, 1-inch, $78 to $80. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 4.—Government demand is tak- 
ing about all the timber the hardwood mills can cut now, 
according to reports, and the railroads are coming into the 
market with larger orders. The box factories buy all the 
gum they can lay hands on and would take more than they 
can get. There is a tremendous demand for ammunition 
boxes and for packing house crates for shipping overseas. 
There have been some slight price changes, but as a rule 
prices on dimension stuff are about as high as possible 
now. The demand for plain sawed timbers is quiet, and 
the same condition obtains on flooring and finish, both oak 
and maple. Factories are buying wagon stock in oak a 
little more freely and hickory is in great demand. The 
labor problem is troubling the mills considerably, and 
where common labor is concerned higher wages do not 
seem to make much difference. 


Ashland, Ky., March 4.—The demand for hardwoods is 
chiefly for thick stock and timbers, with offerings light. 
Few mills are in operation, with log supply small. Prices 
are firm. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 5.—The hardwood demand con- 
tinues active, with most varieties of hardwood in request. 
The lead is held by ash, oak and maple, tho some whole- 
salers say their maple trade is not as good as a short 
time ago. Stocks are coming in a little better from the 
southern mills and the railroads here are also handling 
shipments better. The territory to which lumber can be 
shipped is gradually increasing. The tone of the market 
is still firm. . 





Baltimore, Md., March 4.—According to reports from 
the best informed members of the hardwood trade the 
business is spotty, being irregular as to volume and still 
more so as to movement. Some improvement has taken 
place in the railroad situation, but the conditions still 
leave much to be desired. The range of prices is satis- 
factory enough, and while fluctuations prevail, even the 
lowest figures realized afford decided fair margins of 
profit. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 5.—Improved delivery conditions 
are credited with the more active demand for hardwoods 
and the further strengthening of the market. Prices at 
the Cincinnati gateway are firm to higher, the only de- 
cline being a drop of $1 in the average price of No. 2 
common plain white oak, 1-inch thick, to $31, Airplane 
stock, which is graded FAS quartered whte oak, 8-inch 
and up wide and 1 inch thick, figures $7 higher than a 
week ago at $117. In plain white oak, FAS, there are the 
following advances of $3; 1l-inch to $66, 14%4-inch to $71 
and 2-inch to $75. There also are the following $2 ad- 
vances: Number 1 common and selects, 1%4-inch to $47, 
2-inch to $54; No. 1 common, 1-inch to $42, 1%-inch to 
$44, and 2-inch to $51. Every other grade and thickness 
of quartered and plain white and red oak is officially re- 
ported firm at the prices of a week ago, at the Cincinnati 
gateway. Cairo gateway prices on quartered stock also 
are firm to higher, airplane stock being up $2 to $108, and 
quartered selects $8 up at $66 for 1l-inch and $73 for 
2-inch, while advances of $2 are seen in quartered No. 1 
common and selects to $51 for 11-inch and $57 for 2-inch. 
Basswood, too, is higher on some grades, No. 3 common 
being up $2 to $24 for 1-inch and $26 for 14-inch, while 
log run is marked up $10 to $45 for 1-inch and $49 for 
1%-inch, Cottonwood is strong and prices unchanged. 
A little weakness has developed in ash and chestnut. 
Declines of $2 are reported in 14-inch FAS ash to $73 
and in 1%-inch to $76, while 2-inch stock of the same 
grade is $7 lower at $81. On the other hand 2-inch No. 1 
common is $1 higher at $60. All other grades are strong 
and unchanged. Plain chestnut, FAS 1-inch is $1 lower 
at $48, No. 1 common $3 lower at $40 for 1-inch and $47 
for 2-inch, sound wormy $1 lower for 1l-inch and $3 lower 


for 2-inch. 
HEMLOCK 
Chicago, March 6.—The outlook for hemlock is good de- 
spite the fact that building in Chicago will fall short of 
normal this spring. Much hemlock will be required for 
housing purposes in different parts of the country and 


more hemlock will be required for cantonment extensions 
at Camps Grant and Custer, so the manufacturers will 
find themselves busy, even tho demand from normal chan- 
nels may: prove light. Prices are strong and well main- 
tained 





Pittsburgh, Pa., March 5.—The old list of $31 base 
Pittsburgh for hemlock is practically disregarded in the 
current business and the average quotation this week has 
been $2 and $3 higher than this. The truth is, hemlock 
is becoming scarce, and its substitutes are also so scarce 
that dealers expect to see a distinct gain in prices that 
will last all thru the year. Labor scarcity and car short- 
age are having much to do with productive operations, 
and while demand is not broad the market is able to 
absorb much more than is now in sight. The hemlock 
peel this year is not very promising, the mills report. 


New York, March 4.—Notwithstanding the limited de- 
mand, hemlock prices pull well. The building trade con- 
tinues quiet with little prospects of early recovery, but 
there is a good inquiry for stock prices, and with limited 
supplies at mill points, manufacturers find no difficulty 
in maintaining the list price. . 





Boston, Mass, March 4.—There is a strong market here 
for hemlock boards, but the supply is limited. Some 
dealers who were counting on the hemlock boards that 











they had purchased in Nova Scotia were surprised and 
much disgusted to learn they had been commandeered and@ 
sent to Halifax. Those fortunate enough to be able to 
offer clipped hemlock have a high scale of prices to quote, 
Some claim $34 and $35, but business is still being done 
at $33. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., March 4.—Weather conditions 
have been favorable lately for outside building and im- 
provements in demand for supplies from this source of 
consumption are reported, altho the manufacturing trade 
is taking the bulk of the stock. Supplies are short in the 
yards and dealers state that this condition and the dis- 
position of the mills to hold out for an advance of $5 over 
the prices that prevailed a year ago are certain to result 
in stronger quotations at yard points with much of an in- 
crease in demand. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, March 5.—There has been some quick- 
ening of activity in the hemlock market, demand being 
decidedly more urgent, but the scarcity of dry stocks con- 
tinues to aggravate the market and strengthen quota- 
tions. Mill representatives report preparations for in- 
creasing the cut, but labor of the right kind is hard to get 
and difficulty is experienced in getting the production from 
present forces that was possible before enlistments and 
the draft took the younger men. 


POPLAR 


Chicago, March 6.—Poplar continues to enjoy a good 
market, the demand being well distributed over all items, 
The mill supply is light and to get what lumber is wanted 
will be increasingly difficult. Prices are strong. 





Boston, Mass., March 4.—Demand for poplar ones and 
twos, sap no defect, keeps very strong. Prices are firm at 
$78 to $80 for the 1-inch. Yard stocks are rapidly becoming 
depleted, and it is difficult to get the material thru. The 

yovernment is responsible for the great demand for 
poplar. 





Ashland, Ky., March 4.—The demand for first and sec- 
onds and wide poplar is in excess of the supply. Lower 
grades are active, but little is moving owing to railroad 
embargoes. A limited amount of stock is going on sticks, 
Prices are firm. 





Baltimore, Md., March 4.—The poplar trade is in the 
same state of uncertainty that characterizes various other 
divisions of the lumber business, and local dealers ‘state 
that they are doing only a very moderate business. The 
movement of stocks is still greatly interfered with by the 
blockade of traffic on railroads. The business that can 
be handled at all is satisfactory as to returns. 





Cincinnati, Ohlo, March 5.—While the popular situation 
remains strong and the market active there is more irreg- 
ularity in the price list than has been the case for some 
time, and declines about offset advances. The thin stocks 
of plain poplar are stronger, with advances of $1 to $58 on 
%-inch FAS 7- to 17-inch wide; $6 to $40 on %-inch No. 
1 common and selects, and $5 to $42 on %-inch; $5 to $38 
on %-inch No. 1 common and $4 to $40 on %-inch. 
No. 2 common and selects are $1 lower to $45 for 1-inch, 
No. 2 common $1 lower at $35 for l-inch and $43 for 
2-inch, while No. 3 common is $2 lower at $26 for 1-inch 
and $32 for 2-inch. On bevel siding there are declines 
in average sale prices of $1 on No. 1 to $27 for 4-inch 
and $31 for 5- and 6-inch, but advances of $1 on selects 
to $28 for 4-inch and $27 for 5- and 6-inch. Drop siding 
and dimension are unchanged and reported very strong. 
There is some increase in production but the demand is 
increasing and there is little hope on the part of manu- 
facturers of being able to bring dry stocks up to anything 
like normal for a long time, with existing labor conditions 
as they are. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, March 6.—The situation with local wholesalers 
of west coast products remains unchanged, the difficulty 
being to get mills to accept what business is offered. 
The western producers of fir and spruce have their hands 
so full in supplying the Government that they have little 
time to give heed to this or eastern markets. While it 
is true that the yard demand for fir will not be of conse- 
quence this spring, there ought to be plenty of industrial 
business if the mills were in a position to care for it. A 
situation exists that will likely continue for some weeks, 
judging from the way conditions in the West shape up at 
present. Red cedar shingles remain about the same, 


Tacoma, Wash., March 1.—The fir market continues 
strong. The tendency of prices for commercial business 
is still upward. Federal orders dominate. Mills report 
what yard stock demand they want. Uncertainty prevails 
as to the outcome of the'Government 8-hour basis work 
day that begins today. Fir logs are firm. Cars are still 
scarce. 


Portland, Ore., March 2.—Values are firm and the vol- 
ume of business increasing, vertical grain flooring being 
quoted about $13 above list and scarce, on account of the 
strong demand for decking. The volume of yard business 
is largely governed by the ability to obtain deliveries. 
Kastern Oregon mills complain loudly because of ina- 
bility to get cars and have complained to the State com- 
mission. The Willamette Valley mills are receiving better 
treatment now at the hands of the Southern Pacific than 
formerly this winter, but the supply of cars is by no means 
normal, it is said. The log market is firm, with everything 
in sight being picked up. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 4.—There is an increasing de- 
mand for fir in uppers, but most dealers have to refuse the 
business because they can not place it at the mills. Be- 
sides, the car situation has become worse on the Pacific 
coast, and mills advise their men here that no relief can 
be expected before the next six weeks. There is said to be 
a considerable increase in the demand for railroad stock 
of all kinds, both for new construction and repair work. 
Commons are still comparatively easy to get, but the call 
for that grade of stuff is light from the retail yards, most 
of it going into railroad or industrial uses. Prices natu- 
rally are firmly held. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, March 6.—There is little use in getting excited 
over the situation with pines from the West in this 
market. The demand is better, the supply is light, 50 
wholesalers still have something to worry about. The in- 
dustrial demand is better than anything else. The country 
yards are coming into the market now. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 4.—Scarcity of a number of 
items in western pines continues, and just at present mills 
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are not eager for orders, except in common stuff, tho even 
there boards are hard to get. Prices are held closely, and 
there is a tendency on some items to advance. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 5.—The situation in the Cali- 
fornia woods has not changed much for the better so far 
as receipts of stock are concerned. Delays are still holding 
back much lumber that was ordered some weeks ago, 
but mills seem unable to get the needed cars. The mill 
stocks are not up to their usual proportions at this time. 
Local stocks are not at all extensive and are being rap- 


idly reduced. 
REDWOOD 


Chicago, March 6.—Distributers look for a good spring, 
and while their wood has a far way to come they do not 
expect much car trouble. The demand is expected to be 
good both from the yards out in the country and from 
factories and other industries. Prices are firm. 


San Francisco, March 2.—The redwood lumber market 
is very strong, with a good California demand for heavy 
construction materials and plenty of cars available for 
shipment to all Pacific coast points, altho the embargo 
still makes it difficult to get shipments thru to points east 
of the Missouri River. The inauguration of an 8-hour day 
in the logging camps and mills of all the redwood manu- 
facturers in Humboldt County means a curtailment of 
production amounting to about 20 percent.. This, coupled 
with the giving of ten hours’ pay for eight hours’ work to 
employees means that redwood lumber prices probably 
will have to be advanced very soon, to make up for the 
increased cost of production The eastern demand holds 
up quite well, but deliveries are slow owing to the railroad 
situation. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, March 4.—Building sizes are quiet, but there 
is a good inquiry and demand from stock manufacturers 
whose wants continue to grow. Prices are strong and re- 
ceipts are limited only by the difficulty of obtaining trans- 
portation facilities. Stocks at mill points are light and 
while retail yards are figuring on future business in con- 
nection with proposed housing contracts from the Gov- 
ernment, actual news in this respect is so indefinite that 
few of these purchases have been made except by the 
larger yards who are in position to take care of the stock. 
Suburban trade is quiet and there is little to warrant 
retailers in those sections getting into the market on any 
active basis. 


Boston, Mass., March 4.—So much talk is heard of the 
difficulty of obtaining transportation for North Carolina 
pine that there is next to no business being done. Some 
firms that in the past have sold much rough edge and 
roofers declare that they are dropping them now for 
lumber that is more readily obtainable. North Carolina 
pine, rough edge, 4/4 and under 12-inch, is being quoted 
occasionally at $45 to $46. Six-inch roofers are going at 
$33.50 to $35; 8-inch roofers at from $34.50 to $36. Prac- 
tically no roofers are coming forward. 





Baltimore, Md., March 4.—Continued improvement in 
supplies has taken place during the last week. Additional 
vessels have arrived from down the bay with lumber, and 
the most serious stringency as far as the box makers are 
concerned has been relieved and the phenomenal prices to 
which the scarcity gave rise have been eliminated. Quo- 
tations on rough lumber are still high, and a decided re- 
cession is not to be looked for unless the production runs 
far ahead of the distribution. The needs of the Govern- 
ment ‘serve to make up for deficiencies in the demands of 
the contractors, and there is no prospect so far of trouble- 
some accumulations. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 5.—The wholesalers are reporting 
some improvement in the amount of stock coming from 
the mills, tho it is still small. Everything arriving seems 
to be for the filling of war order business. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago, March 6.—Sales agents and wholesalers of yel- 
low pine seem to have more pep in their makeup the 
last few days than in a long while, the reason apparently 
being that spring inquiry has begun to show itself in a 
way that might be expected. Practically every distributer 
of yellow pine has been feeling better during the last few 
days, and seems to have given Old Man Gloom a real kick. 
The inquiry is mostly from the factory and industrial 
lines, while the country yards are making more inquiry. 
Yellow pine prices are well maintained and while occa- 
sionally someone may break over the traces with some 
items that he wants to move quickly, that situation is be- 
coming more and more rare as the spring days approach. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 4.—There is a little better tone 
in the southern pine market the last week, and some of the 
concessions that had been made have been withdrawn. 
Better weather has helped somewhat to bring this about, 
but there are also shipping difficulties which cut down the 
supply. The mills report that the car situation is not at 
all satisfactory, and the labor situation is not any better. 
Business'so far has been mostly confined to small orders, 
the retailers still’ showing hesitation to stock up beyond 
immediate requirements. The city outlook is slightly bet- 
ter, but nothing yet to cause a stir in the market, building 
at present being limited to small work. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 5.—A slight improvement has oc- 
curred in transportation conditions and wholesalers are 
able to report the receipt of a larger amount of stock than 
for some time. They are not getting all they want or 
have orders for, however. But the outlook for getting 
stock seems to be more hopeful than for many weeks. 
Not much improvement in retail trade conditions is looked 
for and retailers are not sanguine as to spring business. 


New York March 4.—Inasmuch as there is an improve- 
ment in the transportation situation, shipments from long- 
leaf pine mills continue to come along very slowly, and 
wholesalers are most cautious in booking business, feeling 
that there is already too much business on books which 
must be moved before new commitments are undertaken. 
Yard orders are limited, but there continues to come a 
800d inquiry from ship building yards. Even in the latter 
case, however, deliveries are so far behind that thére is 
a disposition to await receipts on old orders. Whole- 
Salers catering to railroad trade find a better disposition 
to buy, owing to the possibility that lumber for urgent 
repair purposes will be given some priority to buy as car 
facilities and embargo permits are concerned. 


New Orleans, La., March 4.—Some further improve- 
ment is noted in the call for yard stock and for railway 
material, while it is understood that further Government 
business is in process of distribution. In some quarters 
of the belt a more plentiful supply of box cars is reported, 


but embargoes continue very troublesome and the move- 
ment is far short of satisfactory. Inquiry continues 
active and with anything: like reasonable transport facili- 
ties the mills are assured of a good spring business in 
spite of reported building inactivity in the urban centers. 
Such timbers as the Government will release are readily 
sold to private buyers, and orders for special cuttings. are 
said to be fairly plentiful. The reported weakening of 
prices on a few items is said to involve only certain 
transit car shipments, while by general report prices are 
firm practically all the way over the list, with some items 
tending upward. 


St. Louis, Mo., March. 5.—The market for southern yel- 
low pine continues to advance, prices within the last 
week increasing about $2 a thousand feet on all items 
except dimension. The latter is generally quoted at about 
$2 off the list price, altho some mills are demanding the 
full list quotations. Low stocks at the mills, the short- 
age of labor and other unfavorable conditions, as well as 
the heavy demand due to the shortage of stock thruout 
the country, are given as responsible for the continual 
advancing of prices. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 5.—The market for southern 
pine continues to develop strength, and with few excep- 
tions the price advances of the recent weeks have held 
with satisfactory steadiness. While the bulk of the busi- 
ness is with the Government, there has of late been an 
increase shown by civilian distributers, with wants of 
contracting builders presenting themselves. However, the 


- market for flooring has been irregular, with prices rang- 


ing from 50 cents lower to as much as $1.50 higher on cer- 
tain items. Partition has shown more strength, with 
ceiling a trifle weaker, quotations averaging about 50 cents 
lower. There is an excellent demand for boards, which 
are selling an average of 50 cents up from last week. 
Dimension is a little easier, but prices not materially 
changed. The attitude of the Washington administration 


discouraging all but absolutely necessary municipal ex- 
penditures, and the delay in making planned street im- 
provements, has had its effect on the market for paving 
block, and while it was hoped some time’‘ago that the 
spring would bring activity in that direction, there has de- 
veloped weakness ani prices are held from $2 to $2.50 
lower. 


Baltimore, Md., March 4.—The changes, if any, that 
have taken place in the Georgia pine trade during the last 
week are without marked effect upon the trade in general, 
which continues quiet, with the dealers still greatly handi- 
capped in the matter of getting stocks and equally 
troubled when it comes to taking care of orders. 


Boston, Mass., March 4.—A slight improvement in the 
transportation of longleaf pine from the South is noted. 
Flooring is coming along a trifle better. Prices remain 
as in the past with little change and the market continues 
very firm. The price on No, 2 yellow pine depends largely 
on who the customer is. About $33 is usually quoted for 
ordinary customers for the 1x6. Partition B and better, 
%x3%, is quoted at $43 to $44; flooring edge grain A, 1x4, 
$53 to $56; flooring grain B, $51 to $53; grain C, $45 to $46. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., March 4.—Dealers say that it 
is difficult to get shipments thru from shipping points 
owing to embargoes, and this condition is tending to cut 
down demand. Considerable annoyance is being caused 
by shipments being missent, causing delays that frequently 
result in cancellation of orders. Prices are firming up 
somewhat. Dimension and boards are in better demand 
than other items. 


Jacksonville, Fla., March 4.—Sawmill stocks look like 
the frayed edge of a broken comb. Yards at the mills 
are literally stripped. In this section the Georgia-Florida 
Emergency Bureau has drained the market of boards and 
the market is absolutely bare of this stock. Against this 
condition the mills are striving to speed up production, in 








Goldsboro N. C. Pine 


An alert shipping organization, and a large and well assorted 
stock of yard material embracing all items from dimension to 
finish, enables us to ship orders without delay. 


We want you to remember this the next time 
you are in need of stock to fill rush orders, 


Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D.C. | 


PERFECTLY MILLED AND CORRECTLY GRADED STOCK, 


TELECODE USED. 











Uncle Sam Says: 


(U. S. Food Administration Dept.) 


“Take Care of Your Burlap Bags— 
They Must Be Used Again” 


The most satisfactory way to get these bags 
back into service again, is to ship them to 


BOSWORTH BAG COMPANY 


MEMPHIS, TENN. . 
Highest Prices and Quick, Satisfactory Remittances. 


References: Any Memphis Lumberman. 
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which they are handicapped by insufficient and incompe- 
tent labor. The sky is the limit in price on No. 2 boards 
and railroad material. Shingles have reached the highest 
point known, No. 2 bringing—if they are available—$3.25 
and No. 1 $5.25. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., March 5.—Some of the late lists re- 
ceived from the southern pine mills show an advance in 
certain lines that has caused surprise in the Pittsburgh 
markets. The situation, however, is such as to make most 
of the lumbermen feel almost anything might happen. 
The advances are apparently confined to low grade ma- 
terial. Embargoes interfere seriously with the business 
in the district. 


The following f. 0. b. mill prices prevail in the sections 
indicated: 
Hatties- Alex- 








burg, andria, 
Miss. La. 
Prnomine, 153" A BG.....5.>-. .. + »-$48.50 $50.00 
t&better EG.... ; .. 47.00 49.00 
DD  eSee Rarer 46.00 48.50 
So AS ore ee ere 41.00 
Ut 7S Oe SOUR CT ,. bene 34.00 
RS Sr ee ee ee ints 86.50 
Se | aa err cele. Coupe 25.00 
OE eer ee ere ao ae 37.50 
SEMEN DOM Dc = a 2.0.0 00109 0:92 33.00 a 
ve See ey OO 
& ra. wt pe eg ene a ee 32.00 
OS Lo MRAP ioe ier ie a Te 30.00 
SS. See eset an am $1.75 31.00 
RE yo eee ee 22.50 24.00 
SS > Seas | 15.75 oo 
ine” 2 Be cece : NL PER eT pene thd 
5 ee a's 6a o> rae ai 
BEG. é : eT TT rere aL 43.75 45.00 
NS ESA Pot r rr e eee aon 87.50 
2) eer ere ree ore 33.00 
Pt Scenes beece ees 88s” 35.00 
| SFP a ae 26.00 
ae peine a7 00 
SRE BG, wo scdocerses 80.75 3 
os tpl ighet abana eA: e058 33.50 
ME Ss oie 6s.0:4.¢ Rate 60s 0 oe 8 ein 31.50 
BE Wii dls gota k epcreres es s9 0 ane 80.00 
i, MENG possess sviesebhens 29.50 30.50 
OS 8 RS eee oie 24.50 
SE CEs bad cessccyveseee 16.75 
Ce PS Fee 29.25 28.50 
_ 1 Ae ee es 27.00 26.25 
MEE, MbS > oh eiv.e py bMEM 6 co sea does 20.00 21.00 
SOS TAMOTUEE 200 vies gucdossceses 29.50 81.00 
Re Bes hoes Wha p's bP As ees 4 xo 27.25 28.50 
Pe anat oh o's 5 GA-0.005.49.20AKee 20.50 22.50 
Ne. ee ee Ty errr ir. | 83.00 35.50 
ue bb pep ode o's 6 p'¢ a biole alee 8 30.25 33.00 
SET sak ising 's.0 Ros bath ass OT pe 27.00 
Partition, 4” B&Detter .. cide ces eecvee 34.50 36.00 
DC itmah Shino tetas priesegee 80.75 83.00 
TRIG c5G i 6.90 06 00 ¢4u 93% 28.00 28.00 
EA Soon bcd cowrbovcvens “ase 39.00 
Bevel Siding, 4x6” saree Teas sap is ea yi 
O, Besos eovseesseveed “o- 
SR Lis ae ber 34410469 pe 
x6”: Ba&better ,.....0c.ee- 27. 
% SD SS, ca eie 26.50 
MRE ah og'sc% 5.000 4 eee Poy ts 
Ot EOE 5 do's. ¢.0 60s 0 ae 29.0 
Se RES? Se 5a 5.0 26.50 
i, ins She ae's.06'8 ya's f 600s is io ie wit 
Drop Siding, 6” B&better ..........4-545 31.25 84. 
7 . i she es seg 6 h69 b 00008 30,00 31.00 
REG G ste Sh ce sos «sep 24.00 25.00 
ck bo 6% 9 b0'8 6.2 90:80 09 18.00 on sie 
Pe Oe, BEE” cncspocvedeorerseveeds 29.50 82.00 
REDE os wos) 69.0 2 500 6 4'0.8 0 #099 80.50 84.00 
DE ih ain 6:69 Sb. 8ik.0:9 02 0 e'e 81.50 34.00 
2S aera 33.00 36.50 
oe eee 34.00 36.50 
Cee DME canoes 00s 09.08 37.00 38.50 
eS ny 37.00 37,50 
B&better surfaced, 1x4” .......... 33.00 85.00 
i” 6.6 eskanee 34.00 87.00 
BEET se wieoik oie 35.00 37.00 
igm & 10%..sce 387.75 40.00 
BEER” covcceseos 87.75 40.00 
14%4x4 to 12”... 40.00 44,50 
1144x4 to 12”... 40.00 42.00 
Reames 08 38"... cess 41.00 
CS WRONG, SAO" -.0 x015:6:3.0.6.4 00:40:00 er 81.00 
ESS “wn aesw 4 90 Oe ie 4s Lahn $2.50 
hg SS Se re wale 33.00 
“3S eee sae x 35.00 
SD “a Wa an'e d 80:00 00.9.5 ote 85.00 
Sieh to UB"... 2.2000 Natale 37.00 
eS) ee ied 36.50 
Casing and base, 4 and 6”............0.:. 40.50 42.00 
en Ee cette sevcee¢s 41.25 44.00 
in ME AL. cielb ot tine bs.64v.o 0 vieens 44,25 45.00 
au, 2% and BSxéd and 6”... ween 44.25 50.00 
ns. n+ 6ib.6.n0 6b 6.005 bes vas 6 $204 63 
OSE RS | Lee parila 27.50 
Other lengths....... 30.00 27.00 
Tae |) Le nae 27.50 
Other lengths... 32.00 26.50 
Bile’ = Ge” Was aspen ees 600.6 eens 30.00 
Other lengths....... 30.00 29.50 
Se ET. ab on be 5-06 sainid a 30.50 
Other lengths... 31.00 30.00 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20’), 1x4”....... 22.25 22.00 
1x4” CM... 24.25 22.50 
CD re 24.15 24.00 
1x6” CM... 24.50 24.50 
mo. S (all © to 30"), 1x8"... 2.0% 17.75 17.50 
Ed gat.) rs 18.00 
7" a 18.50 18.50 
1x6” CM,.. 18.50 19.00 
ree OtO, 2. Ja WON Sick ots cps ae 27.50 on oe 
BID bs aig Cin nb ie 00.898 Sines 6 30.00 
1x4” CM 82.00 o 
|” SAPS 30.25 owe 
1x6” CM 81.00 poe 
Tee, Be ONO 2G" occ. ia 28.00 
Other lengths...... wpa 27.50 
an0*) 26.0n0 167 50.00.0506 sisi 27.00 
Other lengths........ 27.75 27.50 
EERO", 20 ond 16"... ..4,.% bce 28.00 
Other iengths..... eae 28.50 
$200", 36 Be BOF. cas re 28.00 
Other lengths...... 28.75 28.75 
SERRE, BME AO vecccace ed 30.00 
Other lengths...... .... 80.50 
SEER", 26 OOO BO". cs cece iene 82.00 
: Other lengths....... 30.50 81.50 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20’), 1x6 to 12”.. 23.75 beans 
ET Sa las's oh 22.25 Silas 
| 7 ae 24.25 pie 
1x6” CM.... 24.50 pais 
yr ar atin 24.50 
CC) ae 4 24.50 24.50 
SESE” os. 0k “ss 25.00 
| oie 24.50 25.50 
Of... ier sea 26.00 
|) gees 25.00 27.50 
No. 3 (all 6 to 20’), 1x6 to 12” 19.25 ims 
S|". 17.75 Sah 
TY "ae 18.50 rr 
1x6” CM.... 18.50 ove 
ED 60 Ss .s-s eee 18.50 
Oss balsa 0h 20.50 18.75 
DT iia ieee cater 19.00 
5 gt eae - 20.75 19.25 


Hatties- Alea- 
burg, andria, 








Miss. La. 
Boards, No. 3 (all 6 to 20’), %x12”...... jaa 20.00 
SURGE’ oo 3 :9'6:3'0 20.75 20.50 
MG, 4, BER OO Ue vice see yours ese n 11.50 eee 
Shiplanp, No. 3, 1x8, 14-0nd. 16" 26660006 29.75 28.00 
Other lengths....... 29.25 28.00 
1x80”, 34 GRE BO occ sc cee 29.00 28.25 
Other lengths...... 30.00 28.50 
11, DE BOE EO. 65:0 4 vee oan 30.00 
Other lengths...... .... 30.50 
No.2 {30 to 20"), BE 0 os 655094 25.25 25.00 
DORI a5 5 sao ee 26.25 25.25 
ROUEN io 5 5 se po Pr 26.00 
No; 3°46 00: BO") GR cs eae ose 18.75 20.00 
Se a cehee wes 20.50 20.00 
RIAN 5 a ohio wee cies 21.00 
Simension, No: 4, Bxe7 80" 6 vc scesccane *, 20.00 23.50 
Ri vAtec also oases 21.75 21.50 
f 21.50 
5 24.50 
BE ES ob 5k ew eG oie oe 22.25 21.50 
DT Cikeveewcaway 21.00 20.50 
DEB, 0:5 G in te'e aioe 21.25 20.50 
| A 22.00 22.50 
Oe 4s ee ha vewicnd 22.75 23.00 
Be icc aie teats a tarele 22.00 21,50 
| 5 rr 21.25 22.00 
BP ons Wi eigid a we aes oe 22.75 23.00 
BRA re k's 6 50 he ov sfe 21.75 23.00 
REBT ions era tenk aca oe siete pete da 
| LER ee 22.25 
ee Oe re 23.00 
46 bi 4nhiy |, | ARENA a ee 25.25 
ae 23.50 
a + 4n bees a reba 23.50 
ARR rer 25.25 
Noy 2) Bee 80"... os bewone oe 19.50 
Bers huh «ae ames 19.75 
| Ae See 19.25 
BOS ochwrths sak we 19.50 
SE te + <a twee aeee 20.25 
1 Ags AEE ea pS 18.75 
| MOLI ERE TS Oa 19.25 
er te 20.25 
UES OMNIS 6 0s 5'n 5 oes eMiwe boos 
BUD i 6-55.95 SBbre b'0 706 » rea 
| RA Ae ere 19.00 
OT re cove 
RA ce. 60 os keane ss Se 
TEGO Ty [eee 20.50 
| See Sea ee 20.00 
Ee A 6 ett 
2x12”, +e OS, te Se pes 
Disa dss 646 oh > 19.50 
ET ets s\n 4 3 4 atele ¥ 6 20.75 
Ri. B, e MEI 5.000.068 es 550 13.00 
Car Material, All 1x4 and 6”— 
Bé&better siding............ 
i ES bo 50s pe ose wae 
200s DONE . 0:4» 60 am) c'n 02:0 
BAO). 2 RENE SNS 5 o-6:100-4 10,49 0 0 
UIDs AME URREAI > 9 0.5 6: 60-0: v0 8 cep Siprahe J 
Lg re ror 20.00 
PEO Ae MREANOEE. 5 6% 6 hale. 8 s\0 0 ee 21.00 
All 2x6, 8 and 10”— 
Gy hi SEE obs woh os 6:06 « ro ee 25.50 
TED, Be IOUREE cute ccvonres see's 20.00 
Heart face decking..... eo: 27.50 
No. 1, 9 or 18’ heart face 
decking Por 27.50 
Plaster Lath, No. Lis. is. sivigg ces 3.40 4.00 
SS AS SV Aree ree re 3.00 
Byrkit: Tmth, 4 ad Bo W275 occ voice 3:6 Be bide SSte% 17.50 
SB ONG:8O), og vein fom thle ya we 17.75 
12” and longer...... cee S aoe Rasa 18.50 
Stringers, 90 percent heart— 
7x16 and 8x16”, 14 and 16’.... .... 5.00 
5 Pr ee re 52.50 
No. 1. rongh,; 1¢-and 16’ ....... 42.00 
LEAS Aare es ees 45.00 
Caps, rough heart, 1224", 127 .....0...0s0008 eae 35.00 
DY cists ahs are oes AAS 35.00 
ROR, Oe Wa 4.0055 50.5.0 fae 37.00 
ERs ass |; Sia es. 39.00 
ING; €) BOB, TOEIGF, BBs cove sek ove baie 33.00 
ROE, BAR rss 55. 0:0:8%95 bate Soe 33.00 
OD ons 5.90.7 ae wo swine se ohe Nis sks eee 35.00 37.50 
Be eee chiar one RO Oe SEE Sere Chae a eee 40.00 
cake hive ca wh wha eRe es OE De ee 45.00 
Ue ee ee shee 50.00 
Ties, GEO", BS’ DOME BORTE. con cccvescvccs ahem 30.00 
Ris Aa CRERI SUUMED owe On io 040. 4:50“ we. 58 Pipa 24.50 
See, OY COMI PUOONE oon ss von 000 cise a ag 30.00 
TOO,’ 8 MORRIS SEEMED 5 6:00 sng. 0'a 0 650 410-36 »:4' Sa ae 25.00 
Pe Oe ae OS Ro | SE ee ae a%09 32.00 
Oe Ie OO” “ea RE A Se ene pani a 26.00 
Oil Rig Timbers, No. 1 square E&S....... ou 29.50 
i MEIN Ss ace § 616s 0 Gs rae 27.15 
BELO TO BELO” occ ccs eeiata 29.65 
pool Pe: peas 32.00 
2xia, 26” and up........ aes 35.00 
Paving Block stock, No. 1 S&H .......... es 19.00 
No. 1 square B&S..... .... 19.50 
Rough heart.... .... 22.00 
Grooved roofing, No. 1 1x10”, 14 and 16’. .... 28.00 
Other lengths .... 28.50 
No. 2, 1x10”. (10. to. 20’). ;... 25.50 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., March 4.—The market situation is re- 
ported very little changed for the week. Call for mixed 
cars registers some gain, but transportation conditions 
continue unsatisfactory and discourage any very marked 
expansion, the mills being loath, as a rule, to book further 
orders for delivery in embargoed territory until they can 
find out just - where the embargo situation is ‘“‘at.”’ Pro 
tem, some of the embargoes are said to be tighter than 
ever, north and south lines flatly refusing to accept ship- 
ments for transfer to east and west connections unless 
the latter guarantee in advance that they will accept the 
shipments immediately upon arrival at junction points. 
Conditions are described as badly mixed, but by way of 
consolation hope is held out that the embargoes will all 
be cleared away in tne near future ‘for good.” The 
cypress mills are now shipping an average of seventy-five 
cars of ship flitches a week. With the exception of thick 
stock, which is scarce, mill stocks are in fair assortment, 
with excellent business in prospect when transport service 
is resumed. Prices rule unchanged, but exceedingly firm. 


Chicago, March 6.--Distributers are having a fair 
amount of inquiry but not what they would like to see. 
Business is not normal for the first week in March. The 
existing demand is mostly industrial. Country yards are 


making some inquiry but city yard demand is light. Prices 
are strong. 





Kansas City, Mo., March 4.—There has been a little more 
inquiry: for cypress, but there has not been any consider- 
able increase in business. Some items are getting scarcer 
and prices are stronger on them, altho all.items have been 
very firmly. held here since the new list was put out. Aside 
from this scarcity, the mills manage to keep their stocks 
fairly well assorted, but have not been able to pile up 
stocks, tho shipments have been delayed to a greater ex- 
tent by the car shortage. 





St. Louis, Mo., March 4.—Demand for cypress is stil] 
very light, but the market continues firm, and manufac- 
turers and wholesalers show no sign of weakening. In- 
quiries are more frequent, and the impression is genera] 
that buying will take quite a spurt within the next week or 
so. There is quite a demand for thick cypress, and box 
grades are bought liberally. 


New York, March 4.—The building trade continues so 
quiet that Government contracts are looked to almost en- 
tirely to supply whatever activity presents itself in this 
line. There are several large inquiries in the market for 
war purposes, and it is apparent that much difficulty {is 
being encountered in obtaining satisfactory assurance so 
far as these facilities are concerned. The inquiry covers 
considerable stock, but mills in position to handle the 
business are fairly well sold ahead on other orders. Little 
new business comes from retail yards. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 5.—A fair demand for cypress pre- 
vails, with most sales being made from yard stocks, owing 
to the long delays arising in bringing shipments from the 
mills. Stocks here are not heavy, tho about up to normal, 
Prices are strong. 


Baltimore, Md., March 4.—The movement of cypress is 
reduced to small proportions, especially now when there 
is a chance of the requirements of the box makers being 
taken care of by the dealers in shortleaf pine. The yards 
have so far been unable to obtain cypress in any con- 
siderable quantities, and there is no pressure upon the 
market here. The mills are not in position to make free 
shipment to distributive points, and hence the range of 
values is firmly maintained, with every prospect that no 
recessions will occur. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, March 6.—Shingle quotations remain un- 
changed, red cedars selling as follows: Clears, $4.21; stars, 
$3.67, Chicago basis. White cedars: Extras, $4.40; Stand- 
ards, $3.20; sound butts, $2.30. The shingle demand is 
light. Lath are scarce and firm in price. 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 4.—Demand for red cedar 


shingles is widespread but light, coming mainly in one and. 


two car orders or in mixed cars with fir. Wholesalers are 
poorly equipped to satisfy what little business there is, as 
they have no cars on the way and few reports that give 
promise of shipments. The coast situation as to cars ap- 
pears worse than ever, with no promise of relief. Prices 
are firm on the few transactions reported. 


Tacoma, Wash., March 1.—Red cedar shingles have 
stiffened a little. Quotations to the trade are about $2.50 
and $2.55 for stars and $2.95 to $8 for clears, mills here 
state. Cedar logs are very scarce and bring $16 straight, 
up to as high as $25 reported paid for best cedar siding logs. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 4.—Shingle mills report a grow- 
ing scarcity of cars and more diflicult shipping conditions 
generally. This has cut down the supply to a point where 
the demand is taking care of it pretty well. The transit 
line has been closely reduced and many of the mills now 
have advised their agents to take orders only as they are 
advised that the cars have been shipped. There is evi- 
dence of a stronger demand coming and for that reason, 
where there has been no advance in prices this week, the 
market is stronger. Due to varying supplies and closeness 
of cars to diverting points there is considerable of a range 
of quotations, running up to $2.70 for stars and $3.10 for 
clears, Coast basis. A little better demand and shorter 
supplies of siding have tended to make prices on that line 
very firmly held, and there is a tendency to advance from 
previous quotations of $26.50. There have been some com- 
plaints from retailers about the new 380 percent short 
lengths rule, but generally from dealers who have not 
heard of the new rule. 


New Orleans, La., March 4.—Cypress shingles remain 
in brisk call, with recent advances firmly held and ship- 
ments limited mainly to mixed cars. Cypress lath demand 
holds up well and few straight car orders are accepted. 
Mill stocks of both items rule below normal volume and 
shingle assortments continue more or less broken. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 5.—There is more _ interest 
shown by consumers of shingles, and with stocks low and 
demand more active, quotations are firmly held, with ad- 
vances of about 5 cents on southern yellow pine and 
cypress. There is a great scarcity of cedar shingles and 
prices on those lines are very firm at around $5 for red 
clears. There is a fairly good inquiry for lath and 
southern pine stocks are up from 5 to 10 cents. 


St. Louis, Mo., March 4.—An advance in the price of 
west Coast shingles quickly followed the announcement 
of an 8-hour day in the lumber mills of that section. The 
present price is $2.55 and $3, Pacific coast base. Buying 
here has shown a spurt, and the market is in a healthy 
condition, 


Baltimore, Md., March 4.—There is no change in the 
shingle situation. Construction work is,still held back, 
and very little private building is in progress. Lath are 
also quiet on account of the hesitancy with regard to 
construction. This, however, does not appear to affect 
the range of prices, which holds steady, tho no advances 
are recorded. 





Boston, Mass., March 4.-—Business is restricted and 
prices remain about the same as last week. Some very 
nice red cedar clear shingles are offered at $4.70, but 
prices fluctuate. Manufacturers of white cedars still hold 
to their prices and hope for a bright future to atone for 
the present dull period. Prices range from $4.75 to $5 
for the extras and $4.35 to $4.60 for the clears. Lath are 
quoted at $4.40 for the 15-inch and $4 for the 1%-inch, 
but the market is still very quiet and prices are weak. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 5.—The shingle market is strong, 
with wholesalers asking $4.75 for clears and having few 
shingles to offer for prompt delivery.. The demand is not 
brisk as yet, tho recently an improvement has been shown. 
If the orders begin to come in more freely soon, aS 1S 
expected, a shortage of shingles is likely, with higher 
prices. It is not believed the boats will bring in any large 
number of shingles this summer. 


COOPERAGE 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 5.—The flour barrel business has 
dwindled to a large extent during the last few weeks, @§ 
the result of the food administration’s regulations that 
flour must be sold in sacks. The coopers are hopeful that 


this order will not long remain in effect. Everything in 


the line of material is at a high level, with long ony a 
curring on shipments and little stock allowed to come thru. 














